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BOTHWELL CASTLE, 


SCOTLAND. 


OT only English but 
Americans love to read of those old places, 
now in ruins, whose history goes back so far 
that it is*lost in obscurity, and there are 
many such in Scotland and England, tales con- 
cerning which make the blood flow quicker at 
the recital, and the eye brighten as cruel or 


heroic theme forms the burden. Of these 
Bothwell Castle is one of the most preemi- 
nent, known nearly as well here, in song and 


25 


. 


story, as it is there upon the Clyde, down 
upon which it has looked for so many centa- 
ries, and that now, as a ruin, shows small 
indication of yielding to immediate final 
decay. It stands near the village of Both- 
well, on the Clyde, and presents a majestic 
picture of ruined might. In ancient times 
Bothwell was a place of great splendor, and 
some idea of the former grandeur of this 
stately pile may be formed when it is told 
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that its walls cover a space of two hundred 
and thirty-four feet in length and ninety- 
nine feet in breadth. The walls are in some 
places fifteen feet thick, and in height nearly 
sixty feet. The pritcipal front looks toward 


the Clyde, and consists of a lengthened wall 


pierced with loopholes and windows, and 
flanked by two enormous towers. The inte- 
rior of the ruin presents the appearance of a 
large court, at the end of which stood the 
chapel. Vestiges of the fosse, which for- 
merly surrounded the castle, are still visible. 


The old well was discovered about seventy 


years ago in a corner of one of the towers, 
percolating through the rocks tq a good 
spring. In the front wall, entering by a 
small opening from the court, is a circular 
cavern, about twenty feet deep and twelve 
in diameter. This is styled “ Wallace’s Beef- 


barrel,” but with what relevancy it does not 


appear. 

At what period this castle was permitted 
to fall into ruins is not known. It must, 
however, have been to a certain degree hab- 
itable during the stormy period of the Civil 
Wars, when it was occupied by the great 
Montrose, Little is known as to the origin of 
the structure. In the reign of Alexander IL., 
of Scotland, both the barony and castle of 
Bothwell were held by Walter Olifard, the 
Justiciary of Lothian, who died in 1242. 
They afterwards fell into the hands of Edward 
the First of England, who resided here in 
the year 1301. Edward the First granted it 
to Aymer de Valence, his governor for the 
South of Scotland. It was during his occu- 
pation that he negotiated the betrayal of 
Wallace with the infamous Menteith. Both- 
well was besieged in 1337 by the Scots, who 
took it by storm and dismantled it. This 
was two years after Edward the Third resided 
in it for the space of twenty-six days. When 
the memorable battle of Bannockburn was 
fought, Bothwell Castle was held by a Sir 
Walter Fitz-Gilbert. Afterwards the con- 
quering Bruce relieved him of his charge, 
and bestowed the castle and barony on An- 
drew Murray, Lord Bothwell, who had mar- 
ried his sister Christian Bruce. Archibald, 
Earl of Douglas, next obtained it by marrying 
the heiress of that family. After the for- 
feiture of the Douglasses, it was granted to 
the Crichtons; and on their forfeiture it was 
bestowed by James the Third on his favorite, 
John Ramsey. He being forfeited, James 
the Fourth gifted it to Adam Hepburn, Lord 
Hailes, whom he created Earl of Bothwell. 


It again reverted to the crown on the for- 
feiture of James, Earl of Bothwell, for the 
murder of Lord Darnley. From the crown 
it again passed into the hands of Francis 
Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, who made himself 


80 conspicuous in the succeeding reign for 


conspiracies, After a lapse of years it again 
reverted to the Douglasses through its alien- 
ation to the Earls of Angus in exchange for 
the lordship of Liddesdale. In their pos- 
session it now is, “It has been observed,” 
says an historian, in reference to Bothwell 
Castle, “that almost all its successive proprie- 
tors, up to the present family, were unfortu- 
nate, as if the possession of it had been ac- 
companied by a fatality inducing perfidy and 
disloyalty, and consequent exile or death.” 
In Catholic times Bothwell was the most 
important of the five collegiate places of 
worship in Lanarkshire, This venerable 


structure derives its chief interest from the 
circumstance that David, Prince of Scotland 
(better known as the Duke of Rothesay), was 
united here by torchlight to Margery Doug- 
las, daughter of Archibald the Grim—a mar- 
riage which may be said to have caused his 
ruin, as it stirred up against him the fierce 
wrath of the Earl of March, whose daughter 
the heedless young duke abandoned for her 
he wedded. The revengeful spirit of the 
earl was alone satisfied by the death of this 
hapless heir to the Scottish crown. Scott 
gives a different version of this in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth.” The young duke is starved 
to death, at the instigation of his uncle, the 
Duke of Albany, and is avenged by the 
Black Douglas, his injured father-in-law. 

On the opposite bank from Bothwell Cas- 
tle, and standing on a precipitous rock rising 
to a considerable height above the Clyde, are 
the remains of Blantyre Priory, of whose 
ancient history but little is known; yet it 
doubtless did its part in the service of old 
Scotland. Tradition connects it with the 
structure opposite by a subterranean passage 
beneath the Clyde, through which the monks 
had access to the castle. Upon this is based 
an old ballad, of a monk—to whom a Jane 
of Bothwell confided her story of love for a 
humble youth when her father had designed 
her for one of high degree—who advised her 
to fly with her lover, for which he would 
arrange, but who, instead, took the young 
man’s place, and bore her away to where, 
by the river side, a boat awaited them, when 
the perfidious monk clasped her in his arms, 
declaring she was his. 
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The Absurdities of Fashion 


THE ABSURDITIES OF FASHION. 


Can anything new be said on the matter of 
fashion and its singular freaks? If we were 


to be asked, what is the interesting subject 
to which the most intense study, the most 
touching devotion, the most undivided atten- 
tion is devoted, we should certainly reply— 
fashion. There are many churches in our 
land where worship is offered up to the 


Supreme Ruler, but the bright goddess of 


fashion rears a glittering shrine in every 
household. Old and young, grave and gay, 
married and single, not one escapes paying 
more or less tribute upon the altar of the 
changeable queen. There are degrees, to be 
sure, in the fervency of the worshippers; and 


some seem to be mentally uttering a protest 
as they obey the arbitrary decrees that cause 
them so much discomfort and inconvenience. 
One can easily tell the real honest, single- 
hearted devotee from the lukewarm, unwill- 
ing follower at a distance. It is really affect- 
ing, one might almost say heartrending, to 
see the unswerving fidelity of some of the 
votaries of fashion. Nothing is too difficult 
for them to attempt, nothing too absurd to 
imitate. Their attire is really quite a won- 
derful study, and the “lilies of the field” 
certainly were never arrayed like one of these. 
What a bright reward they deserve for their 
unfaltering devotion, and untold sacrifices, 
to say nothing of the gift of the best hours of 


their lives! To drag a trailing dress with a 
yard or two of unnecessary length, through 
dirty streets and over muddy crossings, re- 
taining in the passage filth from which every 
true lady would revolt, was the service re- 
quired and uncomplainingly rendered a few 
years ago. The sterner sex, careless or pre- 
occupied, often placed a rude foot upon the 
rich material, much to the discomfiture of 
both wearer and offender. To sail serenely 
down the street with the shining trail of a 
“best dress,” spread out behind like a pea- 
cock’s plumage, to all appearance the wearer 
as unconcerned as a child at play, while all 
the time she had the secret consciousness 


that one careless footprint would irretrfev- 
ably ruin it, was some ladies’ ambition. 

Next came the era of short dresses and the 
“Grecian bend.” Our women, to their credit 
be it said, did not flinch at this innovation. 
No, martyrs in a common cause, they filled 
our streets with queer caricature-like looking 
creatures, who tottered feebly along on high- 
heeled boots, that must have caused torture 
to the wearers, like veritable modern 
Spartans. 

On this page we give a picture of a modern 
belle in an approved evening costume. Quite 
fascinating one would judge her to be, from 
the lingering glances of her many admirers. 
Here we have the huge chignon, once in 


A MODERN PARTY BELLE. 
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favor, but which suggests the query, “ What 
shall we have next?” Grecian braids, per- 
haps, and severe simplicity. Extremes follow 
each other. 

On page 409 are engravings illustrating a 
few of the possible future freaks of fashion, 
such as naturally rise before the imagination 
in view of present styles. Why, indeed, may 
we not have the costume of the upper right 
hand figure, feathers and all? And why not 
the towering headdress at the left, with its 
helmet and drooping curls? The lower right 
hand figure was evidently suggested by the 
high heels so popular a short time ago, and 
with a little practice, the idea might be car- 
ried out quite successfully. 

The freaks of fashion, and the supreme 
dominion it has attained, present a curious 
spectacle to those who like to study the pecu- 
liarities of human nature. Strange, too, it 
seems, that no trouble or discomfort can 
wring complaint from the lips of her eager 
followers. One of the great lessons of fash- 
ion is emulation, and no matter how high m 
the social scale fashionable people may be, 
they must suffer great anxiety when they 
think of the possibility of being outshone or 
forestalled in the display of the “latest 
styles.” 

The elegant Mrs. Smith, in spite of her 
usual ladylike composure, feels her heart 
troubled and her temper tried, when she 
views the superior magnificence of her neigh- 
bor. Such diamonds! such splendid sables! 
and costly cashmeres! two thirds border! 
What, she thinks, is the use of living, if one 
is to be outshone continually! Then her 
mind refers to the one whose purse supplies 
her with her own modest outfits, and the 
force of her anger is turned against her un- 
fortunate “liege lord.” By the time he re- 
turns from the business of the day, she con- 
siders herself a most highly abused woman, 

and her husband a “mean, unfeeling crea- 
ture,” to keep her so poorly clad. 

The glance the unconscious offender re- 
-ceives is not of the most tender order, and 
clearly indicates a domestic tempest in store. 
At first, the husband listens in astonishment, 
“which changes to anger as he realizes the 
folly of a fashionable woman’s complaint. 
‘So, at the end of the unpleasant scene, the 
lady -subsides behind her handkerchief, ill- 
‘used, and a martyr in her own estimation, 
and the gentleman retreats from the argu- 
ment with a muttered exclamation on the 
‘foolishness of his wife. Many scenes like 
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this, only more disagreeable, are caused by 
the emulation of fashionables. Nor should 
we forget the harm that is done to the poor 
by the example set them by the wealthy. 
The subject is old, and often commented 
upon, but the fact remains the same. In 
America, especially, the struggle of persons, 
who, if not poor, are certainly not rich, to 
keep up with others, who have more wealth 
at their command, is sometimes really dis- 
tressing. When we consider the tax on both 
mind and body, of cutting, turning and con- 
triving, which these “poor proud people” 
have to endure, to make themselves present- 
able, and how keenly they suffer when, after 
all their efforts, they sometimes meet with 
slights or coolness, the worship of fashion 
ceases to bear the name of folly, and ap- 
proaches more nearly to the proportious of a 
crime. 

Yet anything which really tends to beau- 
tify and make a person more agreeable should 
not be included among the “ absurdities of 
fashion.” It is only the useless, grotesque 
and troublesome extravagances of the mode 
that form the subjects of this article. 

A lady of good taste will invariably make 
such a selection in her dress, as to avoid all 
glaring and “ pronounced” styles. Such a 
one, will, at comparatively little expense, 
present a more elegant appearance than 
others who lavish large sums on their outfits, 
but who always look dowdy and ungraceful, 
nevertheless. 

Let not those whose means are small be 
discouraged, even in these days of fashion- 
worshipping. With good taste and good 
judgment a coarse fabric may be made to 
look prettier and more ladylike than the 
most costly silk that is made without grace, 
in a merely fashionable manner. All styles, 
however pretty in themselves, do not suit all 
figures and complexions, and the first thought 
should not be “ is it stylish?” but, “ is it be- 
coming?” Of what use are the most beauti- 
ful or expensive articles, if they do not add 
to the attractions of the wearer? The real 
secret of success in dress is, to wear those 
colors which harmonize best with the hair, 
eyes, complexion and figure. If each indi- 
vidual would exercise her own taste more, 
and think less of dressing just as other peo- 
ple do, the effect would be better. Then we 
could judge a person by the dress, and each 
costume would be an index to the character 


of the wearer. 
After all, we ‘are not so sure that men do 
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not directly encourage ladies to dress extrav- 
agantly and look absurd. If a lady appeals 
to a gentleman friend for an opinion regard- 
ing certain articles of dress, ten chances to 
one the reply is a compliment. Husbands 
and brothers, of course, are not included in 
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‘WHAT WE MAY EXPECT IN THE WAY OF STREET COSTUMES. 


this assertion. They are more fond of com- 
plimenting other men’s wives and sisters than 
their own flesh and blood, so, as a matter of 
course, fashionable ladies never hear the 
truth. They are told that they look lovely, 
when in fact they appear far from attractive, 
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But while women are the best and sweetest 
portion of the community, there is a crusade 
against them in the pulpit, the lecture- 
room, and through the press, as vigorously 
as the woman’s assault upon man is con- 
ducted in conventions, until, if we believe 
everything, we must judge woman to be faith- 
less, frivolous and wicked beyond conception. 
But our faith in the sex is maintained by oc- 
casional instances of a devotion and goodness 
which, if not superhuman, are certainly super- 
masculine. Just now a story comes from Ten- 
nessee of the belle of the village, who not 
only dressed in paniers, chignons and high- 
heeled boots, but coquetted amazingly, and 
apparently satisfied to the full the description 
of the useless girl of the period that we know 
so well. Her lover was in despair, after 
seven refusals, until one day he had both 
legs crushed off on the railroad, when the 
apparently heartless fair rushed to his conso- 
lation, and married him on crutches the first 
day the doctors allowed him to go out. Here 
is an example which goes far to redeem the 
sex from reproach; and who shall say that 
many of the rest of maligned femininity would 
not, like the Tennessee beauty, give up the 
happy prospect of a dancing, theatre-going, 
skating, and otherwise fashionably able- 
bodied husband, if cruel circumstances should 
put such a claim upon their tenderer sym- 
pathies ? 

As we have told one story with a moral, 
let us relate another that also has a point to 
it, and one which should be heeded by the 
careless. We do not vouch for the truth of 
the yarn. We relate it as it was given to us. 
It sounds like a man’s invention: 

About twelve o’clock one Sunday, as peo- 
ple were returning from church, a lady 
dressed in the height of fashion, with a gor- 
geous Grecian bend of magnificent propor- 
tions, tripped down Tremont Street, in the 
most approved style, like a cat treading on 
eggs. Just as she reached the corner of 
West Street, where the “gentles most do 
eongregate,” a newspaper, neatly folded, 
slipped from her skirt and fell on the side- 
walk. A polite newsboy saw it falt, and 
called out to her that she had ‘drapped 
sumthin,’ but she kept her eyes fixed on 
vacancy and moved straight ahead, without 
appearing to notice him. A fewsteps further 
another paper fell from the same region, and 
there was a diminution of the hump on her 
back. The boy yelled after her again, “I 
say, missis, you’re losing all your papers!” 
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The only sign of hearing him that she gave 
was a quickening in pace, as if she was anx- 
ious to get away from the vicinity as fast as 
possible. A kind-hearted lady who was 
walking behind her, and who understood the 
situation, at this moment hurried up along- 
side, and whispered that she was losing her 
bend. This information caused her to turn 
into a friendly stairway to repair damages; 
but just as she put her foot in the door, a 
bundle of papers dropped from beneath her. 
skirt and rolled upon the sidewalk. The 
newsboy indignant at the treatment he had 
received, and apparent disdain with which 
his polite attentions had been met, on this 
rushed forward, and seizing the- bundle of 
papers, startled Sabbath stillness on the 
streets with “’Ere’s your extra pannier!” 
The lady, it is needless to say, didn’t stop to 
take an extra, but passed on in a state of col- 
lapse, and with the firm determination to put 
no trust in newspapers hereafter. 

The freaks of fashion cause some curious 
transformations in the appearance of people 
from time to time, as the modes differ in 
their requirements. The enormous hoops 
and excessively full skirt, thought so grace- 
ful and becoming a few years ago, would 
look queerly by the side of the short scant 
dresses of the present period. The most 
wonderful power the fickle goddess possesses 
is that of rendering whatever she happens to 
dictate pleasing in the sight of her followers. 
No matter what it may chance to be, the 
present mode is always the most desirable, 
and all other previous styles look “ positively 
horrid ” when contrasted with it. 

The influence of dress is very plainly seen 
in even so common an affair as shopping. 
Who has not witnessed the obsequious air 
and beaming smiles with which clerks and 
attendants greet the richly-dressed customers 
who come arrayed in silks, velvets and cash- 
mere shawls, with diamonds flashing their 
liquid light from fingers or ears? No trouble 
is too great, no time too precious to devote 
to the satisfaction of their wants and caprices. 
On the other hand, who that is at all observ- 
ing, has not seen the ill-concealed looks of 
contempt, and the grudging courtesy vouch- 
safed to the poorly-dressed? Let a woman 
go into one of our fashionable stores attired 
in a cheap dress, and wearing over her shoul- 
ders a common, serviceable plaid shawl, and 
her status is at once decided upon by the in- 
spectors behind the counters, If our readers 
doubt this let them investigate for themselves, 
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The Joys of a Miner's Life. 


THE JOYS OF A MINER'S LIFE. 


A miner’s life is one of hardship, of severe 
toil and privations; yet there is a freedom in 
it that isso fascinating that thousands of 
men rush to the gold fields and patiently toil 
for years in the hope of making a strike that 
will repay them for all their sufferings. Take 
the territory of Nevada, where gold and 
silver are found in veins of quartz, and where 
the miners are buried in the bowels of the 
earth from daylight until dark, while the only 
amusement and recreation that they can 
indulge in is a nightly gathering at some 
saloon or an occasional bet on monte, yet 


how few of these same miners desire a change, 
or take advantage of a streak of luck to leave 
the wild scenes of their adventures for more 
civilized communities. 

Perhaps the happiest moments of a miner’s 
life are when the toils of the day are ended, 
and he finds himself and mate in their rude 
hut, preparing supper. Then all the good 
qualities of his nature are brought out. He 
enjoys the occasion, and shows his skill in 
the art of preparing a meal that will be rel- 
ished because hunger and good digestion 
wait on appetite. Such a scene is depicted 
in our engraving. Even the dog shows that 
he appreciates what is going on around him. 

Nevada is a mountainous country, espe- 


cially toward the east, where it is crossed by 
the Sierra Nevada range. One half of the 
entire area is occupied by mineral lands, 
Mining is the chief occupation, and but little 
attention is paid to farming. It is rich in 
quartz. The number of quartz mills in oper- 
ation is quite large. It borders on Utah, and 
is drained by Middle and South Yuba rivers. 
The area is estimated at one thousand square 
miles. 

A traveller who has recently visited Cali- 
fornia, passing through the whole of Nevada, 
gives expression to his feelings in the follow- 


ing language, while crossing the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains: 

“But a few hours ago we were passing 
through a region in which desolation reigned 
supreme; a region of sage-brush and alkali- 
dust, of bitter water and unkindly skies. 
The icy winds of the snow-crowned [Sierras 
chilled us to the bone. But the transition 
was sudden and the transformation magical. 
The sun descended in a flood of glory toward 
the Pacific Ocean, while the train was spin- 
ning down the ringing grooves of the moun- 
tains. The canopy of azure overhead, un- 
flecked by a cloud and spangled with myriads 
of brilliant stars, surpassed in loveliness the 
most serene sky of the blue Mediterranean.” 
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MAY-FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
ly 


Sweet flowerets of May! they 
remind us of youth, 

Of beauty, of springtime, of 
friendship and truth; 

Of all the sweet fancies that 
cling round us here, 

And bid us look upward nor 
shed e’en a tear. 


And should we not heed them, 
these fairy-like gems, 
That rise in their beauty mid 
forests and glens, 

That smile in the shadow, that 
laugh in the light, 

That bloom on the meadow 
and dark forest height ? 


Their fair little faces that rise 
from the sod 

Seem breathing a whisper of 
nature and God. 

O, sweet are the melodies na- 
ture hath given 

To greet these bright angels 
that wander from heaven! 

And bright are the smiles that 
await on their birth, 


\ When first they descend to the 


welcoming earth. 


They gaze on the world with 
their innocent eyes, 

Nor know of its sorrows, its 
tears and its sighs; 

For pure are their souls—if to 
them they are given— 


- As the ether that’s floating in 


silence to heaven, 
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A Sensation Wedding. 
A SENSATION WEDDING. 
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We present to our readers on this page has taken place in the royal family of Eng- 
accurate likenesses of the young bride and land of late years, has been productive of 
bridegroom par excellence of England—Prin- more interest than this. It is said to be no 
cess Louise, youngest daughter of Queen mere marriage of state policy, like most royal 
Victoria and the Marquis of Lorne, eldest unions, but a veritable love-match—an occur- 
son of the Duke of Argyll. Nomarriage that rence which is generally the climax of love- 
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stories, but far too seldom takes place in real 
life, and more especially in the life of royalty. 
If the present be any indication of the future, 
the path of the noble pair will be bright with 
sunshine. Young, beautiful, gifted and good, 
they seem to lack nothing conducive to hap- 
piness, and one cannot but wish that all their 
anticipations may be fulfilled. 

It is the universal sentiment of the British 
mind that if the young Marquis of Lorne is 
the inferior of the princess in rank, he is well 
suited to her in worth and talent. But in 
this sketch of the characteristics of the youth- 
ful couple we will give precedence to the lady, 
as in duty bound. Her Royal Highness, Prin- 
cess Louise Caroline Alberta, is the fourth 
. daughter of the queen, and was born at 
Buckingham Palace on 18th of May, 1848. 
The princess is a lady of a very graceful pres- 
ence, and most engaging manner. She is, of 
course, as accomplished as the highest cul- 
ture could render her; and she has, besides, 
developed something more than artistic ten- 
dencies in regard to drawing, painting and 
sculpture. Some specimens of her taste and 
execution in both branches of art are even 
now to be seen at an exhibition of pictures 
which is devoted to aid the funds for the re- 
lief of the sick and wounded in the war. It 
is understood that her royal highness has 
also decided literary tastes, and is so assidu- 
ous a reader as to be in some sense astudent. 
Her amiability of disposition is well known 
in the circle of the court, and is vouched by 
what may be called her popularity with every 
member of the royal family; while, possibly, 
no better proof of her excellence and single- 
ness of character could be given than the fact 
of her having, in the bestowal of her affec- 
tions, stepped out of the narrow bounds of 
choice to which princesses are usually lim- 
ited, and being willing to honor a subject 
of the queen with her hand in marriage. On 
several occasions of state ceremony her royal 
highness has officiated for her majesty, and 
has always called forth remark for a combi- 
nation of dignity and kindly graciousness 
which was considered to be the cane of 
the art of royal reception. 

The Marquis of Lorne, although a eutgest, 
is one of the highest in the realm, being heir 
to a ducal peerage, and hereditarily a chief- 
tain of the first rank in Scotland. John 
George Edward Henry Douglas Sutherland 
Campbell, Marquis of Lorne, M.P. for the 
county of Argyll, is the.eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyll; he was born in 1845; was 
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educated at Eton, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; was appointed a captain in the Lon- 
don Scottish Volunteers in 1866, and in the 
4th Sutherlandshire Rifles in 1869. In con- 
nection with these appointments, it may be 
stated that he isa zealous supporter of the 
volunteer force; is a practised marksman 
with the rifle, and has shot with success in 
the University and Houses of Lords’ and 
Commons’ matches at Wimbledon. In per- 
son he is handsome, though very youthful- 
looking; he has an ease of manner, and an 
expression of good-nature and kindliness, 
and in all respects he may be described as a 
gentleman who would attract the attention 
even of those who didnot know him. Those 
who do know him are aware that he is also 
gifted with considerable ability, and that, 
comparatively young as he is, he has given 
evidence of industry and of capacity for that 
work which is assigned to young public men 
of his status. 

He early appeared among English authors 
in the interesting memorials of his travels, 
entitled “A Trip to the Tropics,” and has 
subsequently distinguished himself in Parlia- 
ment by a conscientious independence, which 
once led him to vote against the ministry his 
father being an eminent member. He prom- 
ises to inherit with his rank the equally high 
character of the duke; and, if personal vir- 
tues could maintain old traditions, the head 
of the Campbells might be regarded in the 
Western Highlands for some generations to 
come, as almost equal in authority to the 
sovereign. 

The noble Scottish house of Campbell, of 
whom the Duke of Argyll—the McCullum 
More, in Gallic phrase—is regarded as the ac- 
knowledged chief, and whose future head is 
the son-in-law of the queen, although it 
stands only third in the Scottish roll of prece- 
dence among dukes, is, in one sense, the first 
and foremost of Scottish titles, for no other 
house, either of Lowland or Highland origin, 
ever counted among its members so great and 
illustrious a catalogue of ennobled and other- 
wise distinguished individuals. 

In this respect the Campbells may claim 
superiority to the Scotts, the Hamiltons, the 
Murrays, the Grahams, and even to the Stu- 
arts. In our own day they hold, or have 
held, the Dukedom of Argyll, the Scottish 
Earldom and English Marquisate of Bread- 
albane, the English Earldom of Cawdor, the 
Barony of Stratheden, and the Barony of 
Campbell ; and the Barony of Clyde, of Indian 
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celebrity, was conferred on one who, if he had 
not a Campbell for his father, at least on his 
mother’s side belonged to the clan, A Camp- 
bell within the last ten years has held the Lord 
Chancellorsbip of England, a few years before 
having been Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and 
the son of a Scottish minister, not overbur- 
dened with this world’s wealth, could boast be- 
fore he died that having come to London a 
poor man, he had won his way, by his exer- 
tions, to two peerages and two woolsacks. 
At the present moment, too, the Campbells 
enjoy no less than eleven baronetcies, Eng- 
lish and Scottish, including those who have 
assumed the additional name in right of ma- 
ternal descent. 

In the lists of the Orders of the Thistle 
and the Bath, and in the roll of “Knights 
Bachelors,” both past and present, the name 
of Campbell figures very largely; and not 
many other names outshone it in the lists of 
British generals and admirals during the last 
century and a half. According to Sir Ber- 
nard Burke, it isnow more than eight centu- 
ries since the first Campbell on record, called 
Campbell of Gillespie, acquired by marriage 
with the heiress of one of the Gaelic chief- 
tains, the lordship of Lochow, or Loch Awe. 
A few descents from this “laird” bring us 
down to Gillespie Campbell, who witnessed a 
charter granted by Alexander III., and whose 
son acquired the title of M’Callum More, 
either from his conquests or from his tall 
stature. The son of this last-mentioned chief, 
Niel Campbell of Lochow, was rewarded for 
the aid which he gave to Bruce in crushing 
some of his stoutest opponents by the hand 
of the Princess Mary, the sister of Robert 
Bruce, and by being established in the chief- 
taincy of Argyll, in the place of the smaller 
district of Lochow. His son by the Lady 
Mary, Sir Colin Campbell, retook for King 
David Bruce the castle of Dunoon, and in 
reward of that service was appointed herit- 
able keeper of that fortress—an honorary dis- 
tinction which still figures among the other 
titles of the Duke of Argyll. From that 
time down to the present, while other great 
Scottish houses have experienced their vicis- 
situdes, and have had their rise, their day of 
prosperity and then their fall, the fortunes of 
the Campbells have gone on from less to 
greater, almost without a break, In ourown 
day they hold, or have held, the Dukedom of 
Argyll, the Scottish Earldom and English 


Marquisite of Breadalbane, the English Earl- 
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dom of Cawdor, the Barony of Siratheden 
and the Barony of Campbell. Archibald, 
tenth Earl of Argyll, was raised to the duke- 
dom in 1701. .The second Duke of Argyll 
was created an English peer, as Lord Chat- 
ham and Duke of Greenwich, in reward of 
his services in furthering the union with Eng- 
land, his brother Archibald being also created 
on the same account, Viscount and Earl of 
Islay. This brother, who was Justiciar-Gen- 
eral of Scotland, became at his death, third 
Duke of Argyll. Hedied in 1761, when his 
own immediate honors, like the English hon- 
ors of his brother, became extinct, the duke- 
dom and other Scottish honors reverting to 
his cousin, John Campbell, fourth duke, 
whose son, John, the fifth duke, married one 
of the three beautiful Miss Gunnings, and 
was eventually created an English peer, as 

Lord Sundridge, of Combe Bank, in the 
county of Kent, his wife also being raised to 
the peerage, as Baroness Hamilton in her own 
right. The duke, who died in 1806, was the 
grandfather of the present M’Callum More, 
George Douglas Campbell, eighth duke, whose 
eldest son is about to connect his family with 
royalty by marriage. 

. The Land of Lorne and the Western Isles 
appear now to be in a fair way of receiving 
copious illustration. The Duke of Argyle is 
just publishing a work on Ionia; and the 
beautiful story of the sacred isle is indeed 
one from time tq time worth rewriting for 
each generation of readers. 

The young couple have the best wishes of 
the people of the United States for their hap- 
piness, They have received a liberal grant 
of money from Parliament, something like 
$150,000 in gold, and about $25,000 per year. 
This will enable them to keep house in good 
style, and the princess wont have much dust- 
ing and washing dishes on her hands, and it 
is quite probable that the marquis will be en- 
abled to hire a man at a reasonable rate, to 
look after the furnace in the winter, so that 
he wont be bothered with it, like many men 
of our acquaintance, who put on airs and live 
on the “ Back Bay,” yet have to fire up their 
furnaces every cold morning, or else return 
home at night only to find their families 
frozen. “Help” don’t contract to care for 
furnaces now-a-days. Some time or other 
Mrs. Queen Victoria will die (may the day be 
distant), and then the princess and her lord 
will come in for some more money, and by 
that time they may need it. 
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EXTINCT RACES. 


The engraving on this page shows the out- 
lines and characteristics of some of the ex- 
tinct reptiles, monsters in form and size, that 
formerly lived upon the earth. These several 
species were named respectively, iguanadons, 
megalasaurus and heliosaurus. The former 
was a vegetable-eating reptile, and the bodies 
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of two of the largest elephants would not be 
enough to make up its enormous bulk. The 
legs were ten feet high from the foot to the 
point of the shoulder and it was from sixty 
to seventy feet long. One specimen that has 
been on exhibition is sufficiently large to ad- 
mit of twenty persons dining inside of its 
ribs. It is difficult to iniagine the appear- 
ance of such a monstrous creature as this, 


but a glance at the picture will do more to 
give a correct idea of it, than words, however 
clear the description. 

The other animals in the engraving are 
scarcely smaller, and are of forms yet more 
rude and ungraceful. One cannot imagine 
the earth to have been a very pleasant resi- 


dence in those early days on which the light 
of science falls to reveal strange things. 
Looking back, ages and ages in the past his- 
tory of the world—history which no written 
page has told, no living tongue has uttered, 
but which has been revealed in the rocks and 
bones that have been found petrified, we 
find truths which are calculated to startle as 
well as astonish the reflecting mind. Scat- 
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tered all over the earth are the remains of 
huge and unknown monsters which must have 
. existed previous to man. Very often in mak- 
ing excavations or blasting rocks, these fossils 
are discovered, and are immediately exumed 
and pronounced upon by the learned and 
scientific who are interested in matters of 
this kind. 

The light which the researches of geolo- 
gists have thrown upon the structure and 
age of the world, coupled with the different 
fossil remains found from time to time, enables 
us to form some ideas—imperfect though they 
must necessarily be—of the condition of 
things in those dark ages when the intellect 
was not developed, and matter seemed 
scarcely more than another name for chaos, 
The earth was the abiding-place for hideous 
things, and the air was darkened by thou- 
sands of flying reptiles. Itis a picture upon 
which the mind does not like to linger, 
and where the shade seems to overpower the 
light. 

On page 418 is a fine illustration of the 
skeleton of arhinoceros. The first of these 
animals which appeared in Europe was the 
one of which Pliny makes mention as having 
been presented to the Roman people by Pom- 
pey- According to another Latin author, 
Augustus had a rhinoceros killed in the cir- 


cus when he celebrated his triumph over 
Cleopatra. Strabo had an opportunity to see 
a third at Alexandria, and has left in his 
writings a brief description of it. These 
three animals were one-horned. When Do- 


mitian was emperor, two two-horned rhinoc- 


eroses came to Rome, and they may be seen 
engraved on the medals of this ruler. In- 
scriptions or ancient monuments reveal the 
fact that they were brought to the capital of 
the empire in the times of Antoninus, Helio- 
gabalus and Gordius IIL. 

The failing power of Rome, and disturb- 
ances caused by the invasion of the barbari- 
ans, deprived Europe of a sight that was only 
procured with much trouble. At the time 
when Europe recovered from these disasters, 
the new impulse given to commerce, added 
to the interest taken in the natural produc- 
tions of foreign countries, caused some of 
these animals to be again imported into Eu- 
rope. The first had but one horn, and had 
been sent from the Indies to Emanuel, King 
of Portugal, in 1513. This king sent it to 
the pope; but on its way it died on board 
the vessel. The distinguished painter Al- 
bert Durer executed an engraving of it, taken 
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from an imperfect drawing that had been 
sent to him from Lisbon, and the rhinoceros 
was fora long time painted or drawn from 
this model. 

In 1685, the second one was carried to 
England. In 1789 and 1741, two others were 
exhibited all over Europe. The specimen of 
1741, it appears, was removed to Paris in 
1749, and forms the foundation of the de- 
scription given by Daubenton, of the species, 
A very young specimen reached the menag- 
erie of Versailles in 1771. A sixth very 
young individual, from the Indies, that was 
intended for the menagerie at Vienna, died 
at London, when it arrived, and was dissected 
by Mr. Thomas, who published his observa- 
tions. In 1818, a travelling menagerie 
brought another to Paris, and it passed un- 
der the observation of M. Cuvier. Since 
then they have been on exhibition in Eng- 
land, but not so much on the continent. 

Notwithstanding the rarity of these ani- 
mals in Europe at.the present time, it is es- 
tablished beyond dispute, that they existed 
there in large numbers before the continent 
was inhabited by man. Bones of the rhi- 
noceros have been discovered in multitudes 
of places, buried in the earth; in fact, they 
are nearly as common as the bones of ele- 
phants, and are usually found mixed with 
them. They are not confined to the south- 
ern parts of Europe, but even in its north- 
ernmost regions. The first remains of which 
positive account is given, were collected in 
England in 1668, not far from Canterbury, 
in the course of digging a well. In 1751, a 


large number of bones of this species were 
dug out in the chain of the Hartz mountains, 
and from their form they were first taken to 
be those of elephants; but Meckel, the re- 
nowned anatomist, after comparing one of 
the teeth found in this heap with the teeth 
of the living rhinoceros he had examined at 
Paris, proved, in a satisfactory manner, and 
by the same method that has given us so 
much information in regard to lost species, 
that the bones in the Hartz were the bones 
of the rhinoceros. 

From this time, the path was fairly opened 
for all the researches on this kind of fossil. 
Twenty years after this, a still more remark- 
able discovery was made in Siberia. A fossil 
thinoceros, not reduced to bones alone, but 
entire, with its skin, was found in December, 
1771, on the borders of the Wiluji, a river 
which flows into the Lena below Yakoutsk, 
in Siberia, in the 44th degree of latitude. 
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The peculiarity of this individual, which was 
covered with hair, proves that the kind to 
which it belonged differed from that of warm 
countries, the only variety we now know, 
and was suited to inhabit cold and temperate 
regions. Unfortunately for the curious, the 


skin of this valuable animal was not pre- 
served, but its skeleton was. 

Passing from the consideration of the fossil 
rhinoceros to that of the living specimens of 
the present, we find them possessed of 


many peculiarities, The skin, which is very 
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rough and hard,cannot be pierced by the claws 
of lion or tiger, will turn the edge of a sword, 
and is proof against ordinary musket bullets, 
It is found in the warm regions of Asia and 
Africa, living with the elephant in forests, 
and feeding on herbage, and leafy twigs, and 
shrubs. It is a peace- 
able animal unless 
when irritated; then it 
charges upon its enemy 
with the head down 
and horn forward. 
Though not very active, 
its immense weight and 
strength make it a pow- 
erful assailant, and a 
match even for the 
elephant. 

The single-horned or 
Indian rhinoceros was 
well known to the an- 
cients, and is generally 
believed to be the uni- 
corn of the Bible, 
though not of the Ara- 
bian poets, which was 
either a wild bull or 
an antelope. It leads a 
quiet indolent life, wal- 
lowing on the marshy 
shores of rivers and 
lakes, and bathing it- 
self in their waters. It 
moves slowly, the head 
carried low like the 
hog. Its great strength 
enables it to pass easily 
through the thickest 
jungles, and it is found 
in the warmer parts of 
continental India. In 
captivity, especially if 
taken young, it is gen- 
tle, obedient and grate- 
ful for kind treatment, 
although it has some- 
times fits of anger with- 
out any known cause. 
It is fond of bread, 
fruit and particularly 
of sweets, collecting 
and holding its food by the long upper lip. 
It is not uncommon in our menageries, and 
is sometimes trained to perform some simple 
tricks, but is far inferior to the elephant in- 
intelligence. The two animals are said to 


have an antipathy to each other. 


SKELETON OF A RHINOCEROS. 
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The animated picture on page 420 repre- 
sents the principal features of a market scene 
at Cape Town, the capital of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In the background is a negro 
with his boat, while a lively conversation 
seems to be going on between the two prin- 
cipal figures. A native, pipe in mouth, is 
engaged in dressing fish, while the little 
darkey beside him is feeding a bird which 
bears the characteristics of the pelican. One 
man carries fish strung upon a pole; another 
has apparently just bargained for one which 
he holds in his hand, and on the low table 
between them lies a crawfish. 

Looking at the dusky faces of these chil- 
dren of the sun, one sees stretching out, in 
imagination, the sandy barren plains and arid 
ridges of Cape Colony. The bright-winged 
flamingoes walk leisurely through the water 
or flit through the air like some gay tropical 
flower, the rich luxuriant vegetation charms 
the eye—where aridity does not reign—and 
far out on the immense table-land, away from 
the bustle of human habitations, roam great 
herds of antelope, elk, springbok and ele- 
phant. Interspersed almost equally among 
the white population one sees the short, 
yellow-brown, ugly-featured Hottentots, 
showing on their faces the low grade of 
intellect they possess, the still more vicious- 
looking Malabars, the passionate yet indus- 
trious Malays, the beautifully-formed Afri- 
canders, and the dusky Caffres. Mingled 
with these are the Boers, descendants from 
the Dutch, the men tall and well developed, 
and the women, many of them, majestically 
beautiful. Added to these are people who 
evidently belong to every nationality under 
the sun, and who bear upon their features 
the marks of excitement and anxiety. 

Some of these have been attracted to Cape 
Town by the fame of the diamond mines, 
where gems of a fabulous value have been 
discovered: by a few lucky miners. One can 
see by the eager looks and gestures that they 
are on a quest which engrosses all the ener- 
gy of their being. Women and little chil- 
dren are at the diamond-fields, for some men 
have taken their families with them to the 
mines. Hardships and inconveniences are 


endured with undaunted hearts, while the 
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thought inspires them that another day, even 
another hour, may place in their possession 
riches to last a lifetime. 

Alas! how many a poor fellow has gone 
there with the bounding pulse and bright 
eye of hope and ambition, only to realize 
disappointment, misery, and perhaps death! 
Of the multitudes who flock to the diamond 
mines of Cape Colony, comparatively few 
can realize their expectations; but what of 
the far greater number who fail? Sad, in- 
deed, must be some of the scenes enacted at 
these mines, which can only find parallels in 
the lives of miners in the gold-bearing regions 
of California in 1848-9. Temptations to dis- 
honesty and crime abound, and sometimes 
the fortunate miner who proudly and gladly 
bears to his tent a valuable @em, has, by his 
hard-earned success, only fastened evil eyes 
upon him, and loses his prize, or even his 
life. 

Cape Colony, or the Cape of Good Hope, is 
situated in the southernmost part of Africa. 
Its area has been estimated by British au- 
thorities to be 250,000 square miles; but ac- 
cording to German geographers it does not 
exceed 200,000 square miles. The entire 
population in 1856 was estimated at 270,000 
—about 120,000 colored people, and 150,000 
whites. It was: probably discovered, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, by Phoenician navigators 
as early as 610, B. C. 2096 years later the 
Portuguese Bartholomew Diaz reached it. 
The Dutch East India company established 
a colony there A. D. 50. In 1652 Cape 
Town was fortified. The colony prospered, 
notwithstanding continued hostilities be- 
tween the settlers and the natives. Free 
schools are now provided for in every district, 
and the colony has two colleges. Internal 
commerce is not much developed, but the 
import and export trade has greatly increased 
during the past few years. 

The population is a mixture of Hottentots, 
Caffres, negroes, Malays, and what are called 
the Boers. The Hottentots are of a low 
grade, seeming, in the opinion of the old 
Dutch colonists, to be between man and mon- 
key. The Malays are not so idle and intem- 
perate as the Hottentots, but are very fiery 
and vindictive. 
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The Boers are for the most part well edu- 
cated, and there are very few among them 


who cannot read and write the Dutch lan-. 


guage. Those of them who live on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and mingle with the 
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all descendants of slaves, or those who have 
been taken from the slave-traders by British 
cruisers, are not inclined to work. The 
Fingoes, or Caffres, of whom there are about 
25,000, are fast advancing in civilization. 
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savages, are less refined, and partake more of 
the nature of their associates. The Hotten- 
tots were formerly held as slaves, but since 
the abolition of slavery they have been 
placed upon equal footing with the whites, 
and have rapidly decreased in numbers. The 
Hottentot half-breeds are more intelligent 
and less idle. The negroes, who are nearly 


The British inhabitants of Cape Colony live 
mostly in the towns and cities as merchants, 
shopkeepers, and civil and military officers ; 
but a majority of the farmers are the descen- 
dants of the original Dutch colonists. We 
have yet to see what effect the discovery of 
diamonds is to have on the country. It may 
result like the finding of gold in California. 
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A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
T was far advanced in thesummer. Louis 
I Hamilton and Alicia were in a quiet 
little German town. Alicia was sitting 
alone, looking out across a blue river to a 
slope of vines crowned by a ruined castle, 
Alicia’s color was deeper and brighter, and 
her eyes larger and more lustrous than ever; 
but the lines were sharper, and there was a 
contraction of the forehead, and a melan- 
choly in the look new to them, and she 
leaned back in her chair with an air of weari- 
ness. Every now and then she bent forward, 
and looked along the white road, which she 
could see beyond the bridge, with eyes of 
eager expectation, and then, with a sigh of 
disappointment, fell back again. At length 
a single figure on foot appeared, walking 
slowly and loungingly towards the bridge. 
Alicia’s face brightened. She watched the 
figure until it disappeared, and then waited 
until it reappeared below her window. Louis 
Hamilton looked up and saluted her, and 
soon after entered the room. 
“ Your ‘ two hours’ were very long, Louis,” 
said Alicia. 
“T did not mean to be gone so long,” said 
Louis, carelessly. 
“T have been alone all day,” sighed Alicia. 
“This is a dreary place.” 
“I think it very pleasant, and so did you 
yesterday.” 
“T had not sat eight hours alone yesterday.” 
“But, my dear Mrs. Creighton, let me ask 
you, why did you sit eight hours alone con- 
trary to your own wishes? There is surely 
company enough to be found in Europe. 
You insist on going to these little towns, and 
I have accompanied you from one to the 
other with the greatest cheerfulness. You 
must see by this time that you do not like 
them, and had better go to Paris.” 
“And in Paris, I should never see you,” 
said Alicia. 
Louis sat down at his wife’s feet and took 
her hand. 


“My dear madam,” he said, “do you re- 
member that you did not marry me, but a 
name, and a likeness, and a fortune? All 
these you have, and, so far as I control any 
of them, they are at your service; but for me 
myself, I must remonstrate against your re- 
proaches. You have no right to make any; 
and I think you would have found the real 
Francis Creighton even less attentive than I 
have been.” 

“Hush!” said Alicia. “Do not speak so 
loud. Some one may overhear.” 

“ That is another thing,” said Louis; “ you 
are in such continual dread of detection that 
you have no peace. Better let me go to the 
antipodes, and own that Frank Creighton is 
dead.” 

Alicia laid her head on his shoulder. 

“ Louis!” she said, imploringly. 

“Why do you call me ‘Louis? That is 
dangerous.” 

“ Louis,” she repeated, her voice trembling, 
“T believe you hate me.” 

“TI do not believe I could hate a woman,” 
said Louis; “especially a pretty and witty 
one. But you wouldn’t have me make love 
to another man’s wife, would you? Think 
what a position mine is. Consider that I am 
a soul animating Frank Creighton’s body. 
Louis Hamilton’s body is gone—he jumped 
into the ferry one dark night; and where 
Frank Creighton’s soul is, Heaven only 
knows.” 

“Louis! Louis!” said Alicia, shuddering; 
“do not speak like that. You make me 
think of all sorts of ghastly things.” 

“Then do not reproach me continually,” 
said Louis, changing his tone to a gentle and 
good-humored from a sarcastic one. “ You 
know we are two wicked children, Alicia, 
and we have nothing to say to each other, 
if we find out more wickedness in each other. 
Tell me something that I can do, and I will 
do it. You say you have sat alone all day. 
Shall we go out?” 

Alicia accepted this invitation with evident 
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pleasure. While she was preparing to go 
out, Louis was thinking to himself: 

“She either does love me, or would have 
me think so; and if I had not married her as 
I did, I might love her; but I feel the humili- 
ation of my position more and more every 
day. If I was hired for a husband, I was not 
hired for a lover. I cannot live in this way 
long.” 

Indeed, throughout the whole, time since 
they had left New York Louis had main- 
tained a very carefully balanced manner, 
which was the result of feeling, not of ca)cu- 
lation. He was always attentive and cour- 
teous, but nothing more. His own personal 
expenses were as slight as possible. He 
learned from pride the economy prudence 
could never have taught him. In all matters 
involving expense he made Alicia pronounce, 
but his own movements otherwise he kept 
completely free. If he had been surly, ill- 
tempered or forbidding, Alicia could have 
found weapons to oppose him; but he was 
always the reverse, and she could not help 
liking him even when she was most hurt by 
his coldness. He was too pleasant a com- 
panion for a negligent husband, and yet a 
negligent husband any wife would have pro- 
ounced him to be, whatever the outside 
verdict might be. 

When they were returning, as they passed 
over the bridge, a dark-bearded man was 
leaning against the parapet smoking. He 
gave Louis a stern and significant glance of 
recognition, raising his hat, as he did so. 
Louis acknowledged the salutation. Alicia 
asked who it was. 

“I do not know,” said Louis. “ It is some 
one who either knows me or Francis Creigh- 
ton.” 

A look of alarm immediately passed over 
Alicia’s face, Louis saw it. 

“ There,” he said, “that is a new proof of 
what I said. You are in constant terror.” 

Alicia denied this, but even as she denied, 
glanced backward, and saw that the man 
was following them. She did not comment 
upon it, but endeavored to persuade Louis to 
remain with her, after they reentered the 
inn. He promised to return soon, but would 
not stay. 

“Do not put yourself in that man’s way,” 
said Alicia. ; 

“Pshaw!” said Louis; “that would do no 
good. You must either abandon the situa- 
tion or accept all its consequences. For my 
part, I find these contretemps amusing. I 
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have impudence enough—as a Chevalier @'In- 
dustrie should have.” 

He turned away, and Alicia burst into a 
flood of bitter tears. To add to the punish- 
ment she had prepared for herself, she had 
conceived a wild, jealous, irrational passion 
for the husband she had married under such 
singular circumstances, and his cool indiffer- 
ence was a constant thorn to her. In a 
morbid high-wrought nature like hers, love, 
come as it might, was sure to be a mischiev- 
ous element. 

Louis met the lounger of the bridge under 
the lime trees of the square, and waited to be 
addressed. The address came — familiar, 
polite, slightly ironical, and in French, as 
Louis was beforehand certain it would. 

“T am glad to see you returned in such 
good health, Monsieur Creighton; but why 
have you not reported yourself to your regi- 
ment?” 

“The devil!” thought Louis; “ Mr. Creigh- 
ton belonged to a regiment, did he?” And 
aloud he said, “ Monsieur, a newly-married 
man may be pardoned, I hope, for not re- 
membering anything that happened in a pre- 
vious state of existence; if not, I shall not 
know how to apologize for forgetting you.” 

“T dare say that a homme ranye you had 
better forget as much as possible,” said the 
Frenchman ; “ but madame votre epouse wust 
be very charming, if she makes you forget 
Regnault Andilly, and that he has been 
waiting six months to settle an affair of 
honor with you.” 

“Ah!” said Louis. “Let me see, did I 
insult you, or did you insult me?” 

“Are you appearing as furceur now, or las 
the fever affected your memory ?” 

“The fever did affect my memory very 
much,” said Louis. (“An excellent hint, 
that, and luckily I can lie extempore on as 
slight a hint as any man.”) “I forgot who 
I was, and everything else. You have heard 
of such cases, have you not?” 

“Yes, I thought you had experienced a 
psychological phenomenon. Among Lhe rest, 
you speak much better French than you did. 
You might pass for a Parisian.” 

“That is natural enough, for at first I 
could not speak any language but French, as 
that is my second native tongue. I am sorry 
we have a quarrel, M. Andilly. Let us fight 
it out as soon as possible, so as to resume 
friendly relations.” 

“You are devilish cool,” said M. Andilly, 
staring at him. “Do you know that you 
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should have reported yourself at least a week 
ago? and that you are liable to arrest for 
breaking your leave? I recognized you, and 
followed you here to settle our affair, and see 
if you had resigned. I have heard nothing 
of it.” : 

“TJ forgot all about it,” said Louis. “It is 
embarrassing, but easily arranged.” 

“Perhaps you intend to claim the protec- 
tion of your minister as an American citizen ?” 

“ Monsieur Andilly, if we are not already 
belligerents, I should challenge you for not 

knowing that an American often makes his 
flag an excuse for getting into a fight, but 
never for getting out again. Was the Fran- 
cis Creighton of former days a coward ?” 

“No, he was no coward; but among so 
many psychological changes, what may have 
happened I could not tell.” 

Louis could not tell if M. Andilly had any 
suspicion that he was not Francis Creighton 
or not. He thought he had not. 

“When shall we fight?” he said, in reply. 

“At once, if you please; and after we have 
fought, you must run.” 

“Run? Which way?” 

“Towards the Rhine now. Next week, 
perhaps, away from it. Do you not know 
that France and Prussia stand now just as 
you and I do?” 

“I have heard so,” said Louis; “but I 
never read any newspapers now. What do 
you do so far from home at such a crisis?” 

“TI told you, I followed you.” 

“Then I ought to terminate your danger- 
ous position in an enemy’s country as soon 
as possible. If you please, let us fight at 
once, There is light enough left.” 

Captain Regnault Andilly had no objection 
to make, and Louis Hamilton rushed into a 
duel, of which he knew the cause as little as 
the consequence, with the same light-minded 
audacity that always characterized him. 
And then, educated in continental Europe as 
he was, a duel to him was a more common- 
place affair than it might otherwise have been, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Wate Louis was conversing with Mon- 
sieur Andilly, Alicia had recovered from her 
paroxysm of feeling and fallen into the list- 
lessness usual with her now. Not one of all 
her resources against ennui was of any avail. 
Her learning and her accomplishments alike 
disgusted her. If she took up a book, she 
laid it down again after a few minutes, un- 
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able to fix her attention upon it. She sat, 
therefure, alone, weary and discontented, 
when her maif came in and informed her 
that a young man had been there several 
times that day, asking for Mr. Creighton; 
and that he was there now, and begged that 
Mr. Creighton would be good enough to see 
him. The young man looked like a courier, 
said Nanita. Alicia was always made uneasy 
by any such announcement. She gave orders 
to admit the young man. He was a well- 
made young fellow enough, but not very well 
favored. He had thick foxy hair and beard, 
the one growing! low on the forehead and 
the other high on the cheeks. His manner 
was very prepossessing—self-confident, cer- 
tainly—but very civil and deferential. Le 
was a Russian named Anton Zadonskoi, and 
had formerly been Mr. Creighton’s servant, 
he said. He was sure that Mr. Creighton 
would take him into his service, if he were 
there. He wished madame would engage 
him, so that he might leave his present mas- 
ter, who was going to start for St. Petersburg 
the next day. 

“Mr. Creighton does not need a servant,” 
said Alicia. 

“But, madame,” said Anton, softly, “I 
am sure he needs me. I went with him to 
America, and I never could understand why 
he left me in New York.” 

Alicia felt her heart thrill with terror. 

“You went with him to America?” she 
said. “ When?” 

“In March, madame, when we last went 
over. Ile told me then not to tell anybody 
he was in New York. He went out to a 
country-house called Spencer Iill. The next 
day I went to join him, and I saw a doctor— 
a Doctor Joliot—and he told me Mr. Creigh- 
ton was very sick. I saw him, and he was 
very sick. He did not know me. I went 
away then with Doctor Joliot. I am sure 
Mr. Creighton would engage me again.” 

Something in the man’s tone increased 
Alicia’s fear. Why had John Creighton left 
all these loopholes open? Why had he not 
prevented this? This man knew more than 
he said. She caught a malicious gleam in 
his eyes as she looked up suddenly. 

“How long had you been with Mr. Creigh- 
ton ?” she asked. 

“A long time, madame. Ever since he left 
New York two years before. I was in his 


confidence. I know many things that no one 
else knows. I am sure he will be glad to 
take me back.” 
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Alicia felt afraid of the man. There were 
certainly triumph and satisfaction under his 
smooth civil tones. Why eduld not she, 
with her wit, and wisdom, and position, over- 
match a serving-than, however astute he 
might be, and whatever secrets he might 
possess? She must first learn how much 
the man did know or suspect. 

“Tf he desired to retain you in his service, 
why did he dismiss you?” 

“He never dismissed me, madame,” said 
Anton. “He was ill, very ill. Does not 
madame know how very ill he was the day he 
married? So ill that he did not know what 
he was doing?” 

Alicia arose. The man’s insolence was 
becoming too great. 

“Or rather, madame,” continued Anton, 
still deferentially, standing with his cap in 
his hand before her, and speaking in the 
same respectful tone, “so ill that he did not 
know what you were doing.” 

Alicia’s eyes flashed. The respectful man- 
ner changed, and Anton walked up to her 
and raised his finger. 

“Don’t call out, madame, or I shall speak 
before every one. I shall tell every one how 
Francis Creighton was poisoned at your 
house, while you married a man that was his 
living likeness,” 

Alicia had turned ashy pale. Now she 
uttered a cry. 

“Poisoned! Whatdo youmean? He was 
not!” 

“T tell you yes!” said Anton. “Drugged 
to death, carried out by night and buried like 
a dog, while you—” 

“It is not true!” gasped Alicia. “He is 
not dead.” 

“Where then is he?” asked Anton. “For 
this husband of yours is not he.” 

Alicia did not answer. The shock and 
horror of the revelation had struck her to 
the heart, and she dropped on a seat, her 
hands pressed to her breast, and breathing 
with pain. Anton ceased to speak, and looked 

at her silently. The spasm passed away, but 
left her white and trembling. Her first 
words were: 

“ For God’s sake, tell me true! Is he dead ?” 

“It was all done exactly as I tell you,” 
said Anton. 

“T never knew it; and he—my husband— 
he did not know it.” 

“Where did you think Francis Creighton 
was? Where did your husband think 
he was?” 


“He was told that Frank Creighton had 
died in Algiers,” said Alicia. “I knew he 
had returned, but I thought he was in an 
insane asylum.” 

“That is enough. I see you speak the 
truth. I will not betray you—that is, I will 
not if you keep the secret from Louis Ham- 
ilton still. Do not tell him what I have said 
yet. I will tell him myself when he needs to 
know.” 

“T will not; I will not tell him.” 

“Remeuiber, then. I will send your maid” 

Anton went out and Nanita came in. 
Alicia passed a miserable night, for Louis did 
not return. He sent a note saying he had 
unexpectedly been called upon to fulfil a 
previous engagement. This note added 
jealousy to Alicia’s other distress. Louis was 
pursuing some stray amour while she was 
suffering here. She was sure of it. If Louis 
made a chance acquaintance in their jour- 
neys with an attractive woman, if he laughed 
and talked to a pretty peasant girl, Alicia 
was jealous. It can be easily imagined that 
this did not go far towards winning his heart. 
During her sleepless night she heard a dis- 
turbance in the streets, the tramp of horses 
and the rolling of wheels. In the morning, 
Anton, once more deferential and respectful, 
informed her that the town had been garri- 
soned by the Prussians. And Louis had not 
yet returned. She looked apprehensively at 
Anton, and wondered if he had any knowl- 
edge of Louis’s movements. She asked him 
at last. Anton would inquire. Anton did 
inquire. He learned that Louis had been 
arrested, as well as a Frenchman in whose 
company he was, on suspicion of being French 
spies. Under these circumstances, Anton 
advised Mrs. Creighton to leave the place for 
one less likely to be disturbed by the impend- 
ing war. Alicia would not leave while Louis 
was in danger, she said. There was no dan- 

ger, Anton respectfully urged. Mr. Creigh- 

ton was an American citizen. Alicia con- 
sented to go. She dared not oppose Anton. 

Her servant was her master ever since the 

revelation concerning Frank Creighton. She 

travelled to Brussels as speedily as possible, 
and remained there waiting for news of Louis. 

Her anxiety was dispelled by Louis's ap- 

pearance. 

Louis had fought his duel with Regnault 
Andilly without fatal consequences on either 
side; but their arrest had immediately fol- 
lowed, the authorities maintaining that they 
gave no good account of themselves. How 
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Captain Andilly’s imprisonment had termi- 
nated, Louis did not know. His own had 
been dissolved by his American citizenship. 

“An American citizen!” he thought; “ my 
father was an Englishman, my mother a 


French woman, and I was born in Victor’ 


Emmanuel’s city of Nice; and although I 
have been in America, I never became a citi- 
zen. Ihave a great mind to act on Francis 
Creighton’s French commission. How is it 
that they do not know he is dead ?” 

When Louis was half way to Brussels he 
was met by Anton, who he learned had 
been his servant formerly. Anton said not a 
word to Louis of the story he had told Alicia. 
Louis thought there was something peculiar 
in Anton’s manner; that he observed him 
with great attention, and kept a furtive 
watch upon him. He drew his own conclu- 
sions: he thought Anton was appointed to 
maintain a surveillance over him, in order to 
preserve the safety of the pious Hohenzol- 
lern’s dominions from any audacious attempt 
a Franco-American might make—possibly 
under bad Bourbon influence. He feigned to 
think nothing of the kind, however, and con- 
versed with Anton in his usual debonair 
manner. 

When Louis rejoined Alicia she was urgent 
for him to go at once to England. 

“J will accompany you to England, if you 
please,” said Louis; “although I advise you 
to return to New York. As for myself, I 
think I shall join the French army. [Lama 
Frenchman, if I am anything, and I shall be 
in an honest position there at least.” 

“ Will you desert me, Louis?” 

“Do you not see that we had better sepa- 
rate?” said Louis. “Plainly, Iam tired of 
my position, and you ought to be tired of 
yours. Away from me you are quite safe. 
With me you are in constant danger of de- 
tection.” 

Alicia cast 
glance at him. 

“ Has any one suspected you, Louis?” she 
asked. “ Perhaps this man Anton—” 

Louis laughed. 

“T do not know how long he may have 
been in Francis Creighton’s service, but I do 
not think it can have been very long; for he 
does not seem to find any dissimilarity. No; 
I think I could play the comedy out to the 
end. That is one reason why I am tired of 
it. It wants interest. Besides, I do not 

want to be a living lie all my life. I want to 
be Louis Hamilton again. He was a scamp, 


an anxious and searching 
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I admit, but he had a spark of grace about 
him. Let us part friends, but part.” 

Alicia turned away, and covered her eyes 
with her hand; but he saw the tears drop- 
ping through her fingers. 

“ You are very harsh, very cruel,” slie said, 
ina broken voice; “do you not know that I 
shall be all alone, if you leave me? You 
promised to help and protect me; you stand 
between me and John Creighton now, and 
you do not know howI dread meeting him 
again. I care for no one and nothing on 
earth but you—and you—you—” her voice 
was lost in sobs. 

Louis walked slowly up and down the 
room with a troubled face. He approached 
Alicia and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Alicia,” he said, “ listen to me.” 

She grew quiet and listened. 

“If you really love me, if you wish to be 
my wife—do you?”—Alicia caught his hand 
and drew it to her lips, but made no other 
answer. It was a sufficient one. “Then,” 
he continued, “ you must take my name, and 
share my fortune. I am nothing, and have 
nothing; and I am content to have it so. I 
love riches and ease as well as any one can, 
and once thought I would do anything to 
secure them. I have tried the experiment, 
and think now that I would rather be a free 
beggar than live the life I do. If you will go 
back to New York and confess this fraud, we 
will remain husband and wife. Otherwise, 
I will go my own way, and you must go 
yours. I will not betray you, but I will be 
no partner in it any longer.” 

“Tam ready, Louis; I am ready to throw 
aside the deceit, but—need we return to 
New York, and face every one there ?” 

“Yes; we need return and face John 
Creighton, or we shall not know that the 
truth has been told—and it must be told. 
Besides, my mother and sister need me.” 

“What—what will they do?” said Alicia. 
“Will not there be a—a penalty ?” 

“T am not counting consequences,” said 
Louis. “I neither know nor care what the 
result may be.” 

Alicia was silent. She longed to tell Louis 
of the dreadful story Anton had told, but she 
dared not. She knew that Anton watched 
her. She remembered his charge, and dared 
not disobey it, lest he should discover it. 
And yet, if Louis were suspected of complic- 
ity in this murder—if she were— 

“Decide quickly,” said Louis; “I do not 
see how you can endure our being merely 
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handcuffed together like a pair of galley- 
Slaves.” 

“TI cannot,” said Alicia. “ Louis, you would 
rather leave me than have me consent!” 

“You are wrong,” said Louis. “I would 
rather-have you consent. What confidence 
can we have in each other now? Besides, it 
is wearing you out, You are growing to be 
a shadow of what you were.” 

“Tt shall be as you will,” said Alicia. “I 
can endure anything with you to help me 
and support me; nothing if you leave me. 
Let us go home and confess everything.” 

Louis bent down and kissed her forehead. 

“Now you are my wife, so do not fear; I 
will stand between you and all evil conse- 
quences, as far I can.” 

At this point of the conversation Anton 
stole away from his listening post in the next 
door, saying to himself: 

“Tle knew nothing of it. So much the 
better.” 

Not many minutes after, Louis called An- 
ton, and informed him that he was going to 
America. Anton begged to accompany him. 
Louis replied that he had no reason for re- 
fusing except that he could not afford an 
attendant of Anton’s value. 

“You would not object to my taking pas- 
sage in the same vessel, would you, Mr. 
Creighton ?” 

“If I did, it would be useless, since the 
vessel is free to all passengers; but call me 
Mr. Hamilton, if you do.” 

Anton looked up. 

“Do they wish to detain you, monsieur?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Louis. He was not going to 
explain to Anton why he was to call him 
Ilamilton, and little knew that Anton knew 
the whole. He did notice, however, that 
after this Anton’s manner changed. It lost 
its suspicious watchfulness. He supposed it 
was because the man had found out beyond 
a doubt that he intended leaving Europe at 
once. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs. Moore was sitting by her parlor 
window when she saw Colonel Yates ap- 
proaching. She started back from the win- 
dow, saying to herself: 

“There he comes again, and he will be 
asking me all sorts of questions about what 
could have become of the boy. I don’t see 
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why he doesn’t get married again, and not 


spend his life bothering after that child. I 
wont see him.” 

An impatient ring made Mrs. Moore run 
up stairs into her daughter's room. Jinny 
had been away from New York for some 
time, and Colonel Yates had not known 
where she was. Mrs. Moore guessed that if 
Colonel Yates saw Virginia he would forget 
any other business that might have brought 
him there. She knew that Virginia had for 
some reason avoided Colonel Yates latterly, 
so she deliberately told Jinny that Mr. Hes- 
keth the manager was down stairs. Jinny 
went down unsuspiciously, and walked into 
the room. Colonel Yates, who had asked 
for Mrs. Moore, did not look disappointed at 
the exchange. Jinny was cold and uncon- 
scious, aud avoided all personal subjects, 
Not so Colonel Yates, who, with more sincere 
interest than complimentary politeness, look- 
ing at Jiuny’s pretty face, told her she was 
pale. 

“Tf I had known you were here, I would 
have put on my rouge,” laughed Jinny; “I 
thought it was Mr. Hesketh, and it was not 
worth while to waste any illusions on him.” 

“You do not need any rose color to make 
you lovely fur me, Jinny,” said Colonel Yates. 
“Tam only afraid that you are breaking your 
heart.for a man that isn’t worth it.” 

“What man is?” said Jinny, with a co- 
quettish look. “TI have no heart to break.” 

But she had a heart to ache even while she 
laughed. 

“You have mine,” said Colonel Yates, 
serio-comically. 

“ Your heart is like the sea—always break- 
ing and never the worse.” 

Colonel Yates wasted more time on equiv- 
ocal flirtation. He took both of Jinny’s 
hands, and said: 

“ Jinny, you know I love you.” 

Jinny started up, but her hands were held 
fast, and she could not run away if she had 
meant to doit. Her cheeks were not pale 
auy longer. She hung her head, and said, 
almost in a whisper: 

“T am afraid you do.” 

“Why afraid? Will my love do you any 
harm, do you think ?” 

Jinny shook her head slowly. 

“Ihave let you talk that way too much, 
Colonel Yates,” she said. 

“T agree with you there. I have talked too 
much, and you think I don’t mean anything.” 

“No—but—do not say anything more. I 
must not hear it.” 
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“Why not? Because of Frank Creighton? 
You are going to forget him.” 

“] cannot forget him, and I ought not, if I 
could—because—I am going to tell you a 
secret that I never told anybody, and that I 
promised never to tell; and I would not tell 
you, if I had not—let you think that—” 
Jinny stopped, then added, shortly and almost 
sharply, “ 1 am Frank Creighton’s wife.” 

Colonel Yates dropped Jinny’s hands at 
this unexpected announcement, and, after a 
steady look at her for a moment, turned 
round and walked up to a photograph of 
Abraham Lincoln with an air of sudden and 
peculiar interest. 

“ His wife!” Jinny heard him say to him- 
self. “Is he a fool or a knave, or both ?” 

Not knowing what else to do, Jinny began 
tocry. Colonel Yates came back again and 
took his seat with a free and cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

“So you are Frank’s wife, are you, Jinny? 
How long since ?” 

“QO, years and years!” said Jinny. 

“Tumph!” said Colonel Yates. 
is only twenty-three now.” 

“He was only eighteen then,” said Jinny, 
with a downcast face. 

“ Humph!” said Colonel Yates, again. “ The 
sooner you get rid of such a husband the bet- 
ter, it seems to me. You should have told 
this before, and prevented—” 

“TI know it now; but I believed Frank 
would come back and own it himself. He 
always said he would come back when he 
was twenty-three, and his own master. But 
how I cannot tell any one without making a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“True; it would not do to accuse him of 
bigamy, you mean ?” 

“TI will not do it,” said Jinny. “If Frank 
Creighton has forgotten that I am his wife, I 
have not forgotten it, and I will not forget it. 
And you ean say,” she added, frankly but 
blushingly, “ if I ever did forget it, for I have 
let you say more than I ever did any one 
else.” 

Colonel Yates laughed a monosyllabic 
laugh. 

“No, Jinny,” he said, “I can conscien- 
tiously swear that you left all the love-mak- 
ing to me, and only kindly allowed me to 
make a fool of myself. It was not exactly 
fair, but I have no reason to complain.” 

“But you must not think I am a heartless 
flirt,” said Jinny, looking distressed and 
imploring. 


“Frank 
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“Ono!” said Colonel Yates; “ you thought 
it was only diamond cut diamond—that I 
was amusing myself, and you would do the 
same. It is all right.” 

“You don’t think so?” said Jinny. 

“Never mind what I think,” said Colonel 
Yates. “Perhaps I had better keep my 
thoughts to myself, Mrs. Frank Creighton.” 

“You shall not think I was only amusing 
myself,” said Jinny. “I am afraid I was 
beginning to like you too well—but—you 
know, now, I must not*do that,” she added, 
retreating, as Colonel Yates seemed inclined 
to make capital of this confession. 

“And you want me to believe you are not 
a heartless flirt, do you?” said Colonel Yates. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you are going 
to remain constant to his memory, and make 
yourself his widow while he is alive ?” 

“Yes,” said Jinny, steadily; “you have 
used the right word. I am his widow while 
he is alive; I cannot and I will not accuse 
him—” 

“Do you love him ?” 

“Tam his wife.” 

“That does not answer me.” 

“Tt does, It is all the answer I can give 
you to anything you say; and that is why I 
told you; for, if I had eared nothing for you, 
I need not have made any excuse at all.” 

“Certainly not,” said Colonel Yates. “I 
will see if Frank makes as satisfactory an 
answer to what I say.” 

Jinny looked frightened. 

“You must not quarrel with him!” 

“Quarrel? I don’t mean to quarrel. But 
there are other people interested in this 
besides you and I. Good-by, Jinny. O, his 
life is safe; don’t be afraid. Good-by.” 

Colonel Yates went out, and Jinny cried. 

“T thought I loved Frank,” she said to her- 
self. “When I think of him I do—why 
should I be so unhappy if I do not? but—” 
and Jinny cried again—* Randolph Yates 
loves me, and I am so lonely.” 

Randolph Yates did love her, and he was 
in a very unsettled and tempestuous state of 
mind over the very tangled shape his rela- 
tions with her had assumed. Love in idle- 
ness was one thing. Marriage, bigamy, 
divorce—these are other things, and do not 
flow into poetry so easily. Frank’s marriage 
to Alicia was a double and treble cheat. He 
must be spoken with, say what Jinny might, 
and though Colonel Yates resolved and re- 
solved not to resort to violence to show his 
indignation, he yet cherished a hidden germ 


of hope that he might be tempted beyond 
his strength to break his resolution, and 
perhaps Frank’s head. 

As he was leaving the house he encoun- 
tered Bill Moore. Bill said he wanted to 
speak to him about something very private 
and particular. Colonel Yates’s head was 
full of the news he had lately heard, and he 
thought it must be that. 

“A bout this Creighton business ?” he asked. 

Bill nodded. 

“You remember my going out to Bohmer- 
wald that night in March ?” 

“Yes. What has that to do with it?” 

“T meant to tell you. Not here, though, 
for mother is always behind the door some- 
where.” 

“Why, William Moore, how can you say 
so!” said Mrs. Moore, appearing. 

Bill only laughed at this rebuttal of his 
words, and said: 

“T come to get some traps of mine from 
here, colonel, and if you'll be at home, or 
somewhere else in half an hour, I'll be with 
you.” 

“Come to my office,” said Colonel Yates. 
“T’ll be there.” 

He went out into the street, and went to 
Wall Street prepared to be prompt and ireful 
on the first occasion. He met an occasion 
in the person of the Hon. Robespierre Clinch, 
U. S. S. Now, Mr. Senator Clinch had 
wronged Colonel Yates in that he had just 
mentioned John Creighton’s name for a for- 
eign appointment, after he had promised his 
support to a friend of Colonel Yates’s. In 
Colonel Yates’s ebullient state this was 
enough. He stopped, and then and there 
gave the senator such an incisive rebuke for 
his ingratitude and perfidy that he quaked; 
for fall was coming on, and a man like Dolph 
Yates, popular with high and low, who had 
raised a regiment on his own call a few years 
before, and whe was hand in glove with 
many magnates of the council and the crowd, 
might make wicked work at the polls in 
November, if he were so minded. Little did 
the senator think that Jinny Moore was 
directly answerable for that blast of indigna- 
tion, accustomed as he was to trace the secret 
springs of human action. 

After this Colonel Yates went into his 
office, and had half a mind to send out to buy 
a million in gold, still further to relieve his 

mind, when he was luckily prevented from 
inaugurating a fit of delirium tremens in the 
money market by the entrance of Bill Moore. 
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The door was closed, and Bill, for the first 
time, gave Colonel Yates an account of all 
that had passed in the vault on that night. 

“I swear,” he said (at least he did not say 
so, but he did it),“I had no idea it felt so 
bad to be scared. I'll never be so rough on a 
coward again. It almost killed me to be 
frightened once, and I don’t see how a man 
can stand it often.” 

Colonel Yates, with all his serious interest 
in Bill’s narration, could not help laughing 
at this. Bill took the laugh in perfectly good 
part, and went on to say that he had been 
unwilling to confess before that he had been 
somuch alarmed. He had told Colonel Yates 
that he had not found anything. He had 
found something, and lost it agair. 

“T thought I might find it again, and I’ve 
searched and searched, but it is of no use, 
Then I thought Mr. Creighton may have 
found it, and I took a look among his things. 
I did not find that, but I have found some- 
thing you may like to see. Look here.” 

He put some papers in Colonel Yates’s 
hand. Yates looked over them and uttered 
an ejaculation. 

“Where did you find these, Bill ?” 

“Never mind, colonel. You had _ better 
not know. I found’em, That's enough.” 

Colonel Yates looked at Bill with a face of 
concern, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Billy! Billy!” he said. “Iam afraid you 
are going to the devil.” 

“T never was anywhere else, colonel.” 

“You obstinate young heretic! you might 
bea rich and respectable man in ten years, 
if you would only do your best instead of 
your worst.” 

“T’d like well enough to be rich,” said Bill, 
“but I don’t care a dash for being respect- 
able. If I was rich, Colonel, I’d like to live 
pretty much as you do.” 

“Confound you, Bill! do you mean to say 
that I’m not respectable ?” 

“You know you aint what people mean 
when they say a respectable man, colonel.” 

Colonel Yates laughed again. 

“Tam afraid your ideas of respectability 
are too high to be reached; but, seriously, 
very seriously, why don’t you keep a little 
more in the safe path, Bill?” 

“O, what’s the use of talking? I shall 
never be anybody but Bill Moore, do what I 
may. Respectable! what would a respectable 
man say if I came and wanted employment? 
What would a respectable girl say if I wanted 
to marry her?” 
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“* Yes, tentoone. Respectable girls often 
fancy very black sheep.” 

“JT know that,” said Bill. “I’m not think- 
ing of the same kind of girl you are. What 
is the reason a rule wont work both ways? 
Now, if you make love to my sister, it would 
be all natural enough; no one would think 
anything of it; but what would you say if 
you found me making love to your sister?” 

Colonel Yates was conscious that such an 
episode might excite some consternation in 
him, and answered, with a weak evasion, 
that he had no sister. 

“Tt would be all the same, if you had; I 
mean—you know what I mean, well enough.” 

“ I suppose you mean that you have fallen 
in love with a young woman who thinks she 
is better than you are.” 

“So she is!” said Bill, indignantly. “I 
wouldn’t give much for a girl that was not 
better than I am; and this one is in every 
way. I wont tell you any more, colonel. 
You will only laugh at me, and sometimes I 
laugh at myself.” 

“J will not laugh at you, Bill; but you 
do not act in a way to raise yourself to the 
level of a very superior girl, you know.” 

“To be sure I know it, and I can’t; it’s no 
use to talk about it. I was born what I am.” 

Colonel Yates said no more, but sat and 
turned the papers Bill had given him over 
in his fingers thoughtfully. Bill asked him, 
at length, if they were good for anything. 

“They are of very great importance,” said 
Colonel Yates. “ Greater than you know, or 
than I quite understand myself. I am almost 
sorry to have them, however, on your 
account.” 

“Never mind me,” said Bill. “If they are 
of any use, keep them.” 

Bill got up to go. He steadily refused to 
say any more concerning the manner in 
which he became possessed of the papers, 
but Colonel Yates did not need to ask. So 
great was his opinion of the importance of 
their contents, that he did not hesitate to 
keep them. As soon as Bill had gone, 
Colonel Yates put the papers in his note-case 
and went out to Bohmerwald. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CoLonEL YATES went directly to Sullivan 
Howe’s house, determined, if necessary, to 


force his way in. He had no need, for Howe 
was out of doors when he arrived. When he 
saw Colonel Yates approaching, with the 
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evident intention of addressing him, he 
turned away and walked toward the house, 
Colonel Yates sprang forward, intercepted 
him, and seized him by the arm. 

“You must hear my errand,” he said. 

‘Howe’s eyes flashed, and he looked for a 
moment as if he would strike the intruder to 
the ground. Then he said: 

“Colonel Yates, because you are my son’s 
friend, I will stay here for five minutes; after 
that you must not try this experiment again. 
I have suffered the penalty of guilt, and I 
choose for the rest of my life to see only those 
who believe in my innocence.” 

“T do,” said Colonel Yates; “more than 
that, I come to help you prove it.” 

“What do you say?” asked Howe, sud- 
denly changing his manner; “you come to 
help me prove it? Do you come to tell me 
where Caroline Maitland is?” 

“No,” said Colonel Yates. “Caroline 
Maitland? Iremember? She could not be 
found, and her father swore that she was at 
home at the time you said you met her.” 

“T always thought you knew where she 
was.” 

“ You were wrong then,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Every one supposed that you were the 
cause of her disappearance.” 

“T need not tell you that what every one 
believes is a lie. I had to swear that this 
was so every day once, and with no effect. 
The only real foundation for the story was 
Henrietta’s jealousy and John Creighton’s 
pretending she had cause. I never spoke a 
word of serious gallantry to Cad Maitland in 
my life; and she was too proud to risk her 
reputation by a flirtation with a married man 
of such very unstable sentiments as mine.” 

“TI think she has been in the neighborhood 
lately.” 

“Why?” said Colonel Yates, eagerly. 
“ Who saw her?” 

“No one that ever knew her. If it is she, 
she is a raving maniac; and the theme of her 
raving is a murder and a murderer.” He 
looked steadily at Colonel Yates as he spoke, 

“A maniac? Poor Cad!” said Colonel 
Yates. “Iam sorry for her own sake and 
for mine also, for I have reason to think that 
she could tell me something I want to know. 
But my business here is on your account. 
Tell me about Caroline Maitland.” 

Howe briefly narrated Leonore’s adventure 
with the madwoman, and added his belief 
that the woman was Caroline Maitland. 
“That is strange,” said Colonel Yates, 
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“She went to the place where Domcroft was 
found. Do you ever go there?” 

“ Sometimes,” said Howe. 

“Let us go there now,” said Colonel Yates. 
“T have never seen it since that day.” 

Howe answered by saying: 

“ How long have you believed in my inno- 
cence, Colonel Yates ?” 

“T always doubted,” said Colonel Yates. 
“Wait until we reach the place; I will tell 
you as we go along why I am here to-day.” | 

As they walked across the field, Yates said: 

“T have a confession to make. I have an 
accomplice in a burglary—an accessory after 
the act.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“What I say,” said Colonel Yates; “and 
here is a portion of the plunder.” 

Howe looked at the papers which had come 
from Bill Moore. His face changed. 

“In God’s name, where did you get these ?” 

Colonel Yates told him. The tale brought 
them to the stile where Leonore had rested 
on the night of her adventure. 

“ Let us go in,” said Howe. “It is the best 
spot to speak of what we do now.” 

They reached the spot. Howe pointed to 
the hollow in the ground. 

“There he lay when I first sawhim. Look 
at those broken bushes. They were broken 
on that day. That twisted sapling was bent 
down by his weight. Do you see that little 
spring under the roots of that tree? It was 
as red as the blood that stained it.” 

Colonel Yates stood looking down. A 
strange sensation seized him, growing out of 
the spot at which he gazed. He fancied he 
saw the stiffening corpse, and the slow dark 
blood creeping among the wood, grass and 
flowers. It was plain before him, and through 
the shape he saw the ground below at the 
same time. He drew his hand across his 
eyes and shuddered. 

“There is something wicked about this 
place yet,” he said, and tried not to look 
again, for whenever he did so he saw that 
ghastly outline beginning to form again. He 
would have turned away, but felt as it were 
the touch of a cold hand on his neck restrain- 
ing him. He saw that his companion was 
looking at him curiously, 

“ This place affects you oddly,” Howe said. 

“It does,” replied Colonel Yates, “in more 
ways than one. I have at this moment a 
more distinct impression of my wife upon me 
than I ever had at any time except when she 
was actually in my presence.” 
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As he said this, he again forcibly withdrew 
his eyes from the spot, and they fell upon 
something that glittered in the dark hollow 
of the birch tree. He pointed to it. 

“Do you see anything there?” he asked. 

“A chain and locket,” said Howe; and he 
bent and picked them up. The locket con- 
tained a miniature. Howe had scarcely looked 
at it when he passed it to Colonel Yates. 

“Domeroft himself!” said Colonel Yates, 

“Did you put it there?” 

“No; I never saw it before. It has not 
lain there long. Could it have been in this 
woman’s possession whom you think is Car- 
oline Maitland? Could it be Domeroft who 
was Caroline’s lover? Could it have been 
Caroline who murdered him ?” 

“ No woman’s hand could have struck that 
blow,” said Howe. “If he had been shot or 
stabbed it would have been different; but I 
never knew a woman to attempt a murder 
with a downright blow such as killed George 
Domcroft.” 

“Will you answer me a question? Whom 
do you suspect ?” 

“That question I shall never answer until 
I can bring him to confession. I will never 
turn against another man the weapon that 
slew me. I might name a name. I might 
bring proof after proof, and yet all the time, 
ten years of my life would call out to me to 
beware lest I wronged an innocent man, in- 
nocent in this, though guilty in a thousand 
ways beside.” 

Colonel Yates made no answer to this, but 
commencing from the time that he had heard 
of a paper having been buried with his wife, 
he told Howe all that had passed, and his 
conversation with Bill Moore that day,.and 
finally handed Howe the papers. As Howe 
looked at them a deep color suffused his face, 
and, looking up, he said: 

“T have doubted the justice of Heaven, but 
it will yet vindicate itself. Keep these papers. 
They must not appear from my hands; and 
come with me to my house, for I have some- 
thing to tell you. Keep the locket, too.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 


LEONORE HAMILTON and her mother were 
sitting in consultation. They had received a 
letter from Louis. He wrote from Europe, 
telling them he was coming home immediate- 
ly, and enclosed a letter to Mrs. Hamilton 
from a relative of her Jate husband, which he 
had found lying in the hands of one of their 
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cousins. Mrs. Hamilton opened the letter 
with great hopes of some good fortune having 
arisen. It was no particular good-fortune, 
It was merely a formal notice of the death 
of the eldest brother of her late husband. 
Mrs. Hamilton was almost indignant. She 
had never known anything of these people. 
She had not even known their name. They 
might at least have told her what had become 
of her husband, she said. She threw the let- 
ter down, and Leonore picked it up. She 
read the signature: 

“ Domeroft?” she said. “Had my father 
relatives of that name ?” 

“T know nothing of his English relatives,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton. “ They did not like his 
marrying a French woman. He was not on 
good terms with them fora long time. When 
he went back to England it was because his 
grandfather, an old man, was dying. Sir 
George—stay—what name is that, Leonore ? 
Domcroffe? That washisname. Sir George 
Domeroffe.” 

The name of Domcroft already stood out 
in relief in Leonore’s mind. She had not 
time to think what connection there could 
be here, when Clarence Howe entered. He 
would have preferred to see Leonore alone, 
but Mrs. Hamilton seldom permitted that. 
Leonore smiled often at this return to rigid 
etiquette after the disfranchisement that pov- 
erty had given her, but never remonstrated. 
Clarence therefure made his call brief, but 
gave Leonore a note, asking her to come out 
presently and walk with him. He had some- 
thing to say. Leonore had no hesitation in 
complying, and joined Clarence at the foot of 
the garden. He at once showed her the 
lo@®t. Leonore recognized it. 

“And this is your father?” asked Clarence. 

“Yes.” 

“When did he die? Tell me all you know 
about him.” 

Leonore told the little she knew, and at 
last mentioned the letter that had arrived 
that day, and the name of Domcroft. 

“It is so then,” said Clarence. “ Leonore, 
this is the face of George Domcroft—my fath- 
er recognized it, and so did Colonel Yates.” 

“My poor father!” said Leonore. “Was 
it so he died ?” 

“And my father,” said Clarence, in a low 
voice, “is called his murderer.” 

Leonore started, and shrank back. 

“ You need not tell me that this parts us, 
Leonore,” said Clarence. “I have been mak- 
ing my mind ready for this.” 
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“T would not tell you so, if it were possi- 
ble to say—we need not part.” 

“TI know it,” said Clarence. “My own 
strong belief in my father’s innocence is not 
enough. It must be clear before the world, 
before you can hold him innocent. When 
you heard the story, and when you sympa- 
thized so deeply with my hope and my pain 
for him, we did not think that our own hap- 
piness was at stake. I am rightly punished 
for forgetting my first resolution, and for 
dreaming of drawing another life under the 
same cloud that has overshadowed mine.” 

“ My life was always overshadowed until I 
met you,” said Leonore. “For that you 
must not blame yourself. Let us believe yet 
that he is innocent, and that his innocence 
will be proved. But if it is not, Clarence, 
what we shall bear will be but little com- 
pared to what he hasborne. Do not despond 
yet. Itis strange that we should be brought 
here to the very spot.” 

Clarence didn’t remind Leonore that she 
had been led even to the very spot where her 
father’s corpse had lain. He did not derive 
much comfort from hope. He had almost 
lost hopes of seeing his father’s name cleared. 
Lately, Sullivan had spoken vaguely of a 
brighter prospect, but he had told him noth- 
ing definitely. He only felt that his fate was 
doubly hard to bear now, after he had once 
admitted love into his life, that he must cast 
it out again. 

“T may be your friend yet,” he said. 

“After a little time,” said Leonore. “But, 
Clarence, if this goes on for years, and you 
find that you can be happier in forgetting me, 
you must not think you are bound to me.” 

“ You take it coldly, Leonore.” 

Leonore did not answer him. She could 
not tell him that the hour in which it re- 
quired all her resolution to part with him, 
was not the hour to yield to her love and 
sorrow. Clarence saw her mute look and said: 

“Forgive me, Leonore. i am very bitter 
against everything now. Why need this be 
so? Because the world says it must. Be- 
cause one shameful wrong has been done, a 
whole generation of wrongs must follow it. 
Do not answer me. I am not pleading against 
separation. I know it must be so. But I do 
not feel that it should be so—except for this, 
that I should never have known how much I 
love you if I had not to lose you. If ever we 
can meet again as we have, then I shall know. 
We are at the gate. Farewell. When shall 
we meet again ?” 
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EXPIATION. 


BY HENRY LORNE, 


Take a seat beside me, darling, I am passing fast away! 
Open first the blind a little; I would see the light of day 
For the time that still is left me. We are quite alone, you say? 


That will do. Now raise me up, love. So—your hand—nay, do not weep! 
What is death that we should fear it? °*Tis a long unbroken sleep; 
The reward that those who labor and are heavy-laden reap. 


Lift your head and lay it here, love; here upon my troubled breast. 
There. At last I feel a moment of uninterrupted rest. ' 
I can tell you of my error, be forgiven, and be blest. 


For I know you will forgive me when I’ve told how it occurred— 
Our estrangement—why your letter was passed by without a word— 
Here it is—I’ve kept it by me though the writing now is blurred. 


Ah, the bitter tears it cost me—that one error of my life! 
Darling, when I read this letter asking me to be your wife, 
God forgive me! in my bosom love and duty were at strife! 


For I loved you, O, I loved you—doubt not that whate’er you do— 
And could not bear to give you up who loved me, thought me true— 
As I unto myself was not, for I was wronging her and you! 


Yes, you start. But let me finish, then condemn me if you will: 
Itold her that you loved her not, and used all my woman’s skill 
To deceive her and supplant, her, so that I her place might fill 


'In your heart. O, would to heaven we had never, never met! 
Eyes had then been bright with gladness that are now with weeping wet. 
Darling, sure you will forgive, though you never may forget? o 


Do you listen? I succeeded, and the meek and gentle dove 
Who had won, and was so happy in your pure and early love, 
Was discarded for—the vulture. Her fair spirit dwells above. 


Little dream you of the passion, surging, fiery, which possessed 
All my being in your presence. I have loved where ’twas not best. 
I have sinned and I have suffered for it, too. You know the rest. 


Yesternight I had a vision. Light celestial filled the room, 
And a face appeared unto me fairer than the lily’s bloom ;— 
Fair as faces that we picture we will see beyond the tomb; 


And a voice from out the stillness whispered, “Peace, my sister, peace! 
I am come, not to upbraid thee, but to give thee sweet release; 
For thy prayers are heard and answered. Let thy sorrow, sister, cease!” 


I remember, more than this, love, nothing save a snow-white hand 
Softly waved as wooing slumber to my drooping eyelids, and 
Of yielding to the influence of the angel’s mute command. 
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If He wanted Her. 


In a happy, calm forgetfulness of earth and life I lay 
Through all the minutes of the night and until the break of day, 
And woke to find consoling words were given me to pray. 


I am dying, darling, dying. Is there pardon in your heart 
For such as 1?—a woman who has wronged you with her art— 
To join to—hers, and give me comfort ere I hence depart? 


You do not speak, but yet you hold my hand that it may tell 
The story of forgiveness where, perchance, your words rebel. 
Think of me but as “one who loved, not wisely, but too well.” 


Two hands were clasped together in a close and last embrace, 
In his features death had kindly left of suffering no trace, 
And a smile kept warm the marble of her now angelic face. 


IF HE WANTED HER. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


Liz wont be whiter, cheek nor lip, when 
she’s dead, but she did not tremble in voice 
or limb as she stepped forward to speak and 
give her hand to the man who had kissed her 
as his promised wife, the last time they part- 
ed; the man who had a right to expect those 
same warm red lips now to greet his coming 
instead of that cold snowy hand. O, I thought 
of the silks and velvets up stairs and down 
stairs, everywhere but in the drawing-room 
almost, it seemed to me, of the diamond blaz- 
ing on her white hand, and I saw Liz, false, 
forsworn Liz, standing between the gray old 
man whose gifts these all were and Allen 
Raleigh, and I cried out maticiously: 

“O sing for us, Liz. fing ‘Auld Robin 
Gray.’” 

d the stupid old man echoed, “ Yes, my 
dear, sing ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ ” 

And one sat on one side of the piano and 
one on the other while she sung, the young 
man and the old, the old lover and the 
new. But for me, I sat in a corner and wept 
softly, while nobody minded, for I heard 
Liz’s heart cry and sob in the song, as she 
sang to Allen, only to Allen and Allen’s 
heart. 

I met her in the upper hall afterwards that 
night, and I snatched at her hand, remorseful. 

“O Liz,” I said, “forgive me, I didn’t 
mean to be cruel. I’ve been angry all the 
while, but I’m only sorry now.” 

She stooped and kissed me, but she only 
said, more as if to herself than to me: 

“ How else could I have told him ?” 

Then some impulse made me turn and go 


out into the night, and there, beneath the 
stars, I met Allen striding up and down the 
garden walks, 

I say what I like always, because I’m a 
poor dwarfed cripple that nobody thinks it 
worth while to cross or quarrel with, and I 
went up to Allen and said: 

“If I were a man and held a woman’s 
heart, I'd take her, if I met her going to the 
altar with another.” 

My words must have chimed well with his 
mood, for he said, quick and sharp: 

“And so would I, and so will I, if it comes 
to that. Now tell me, Roland, what all this 
is about.” And he laid his hand impatiently 
on my shoulder, while his eyes flashed down 
on mine through the starlit dark. 

But I liked him, this eager, impetuous 
young lover of Liz; liked him as I do all 
things warm and passionate, and I began: 

“ Liz is to marry—” 

But Allen Raleigh laid his hand in an in- 
stant significantly on my lips, and I under- 
stood, and began again. 

“ She was to have married this old man in 
amonth from now. You were scarcely out 
of sight of land when Kate and mother be- 
gan to urge it; but Liz never minded their 
talking any more than if it had been the 
wind blowing at her ear, I thought, till one 
day father went about with a face worn and 
haggard, and his eyes looking as if he hadn’t 
slept for more than one night, mother was 
crying up stairs, and if Liz had been in 
another world she couldn’t have taken much 
less notice of what was going on in this. 
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She sat in her room all day long, by the win- 
dow that looks out over the water, still and 
silent, with her hands clasped over her knees, 
and her eyes far out to sea. About night- 
fall she came down to the library where father 
was sitting, and I was reading, curled up in 
a window. She came in and walked straight 
up to father and said,‘ Tell him yes, father, 
A wonderful light flashed over father’s face. 
He was about to speak, but she put up her 
hand as if to ward off a blow. ‘Not a word 
now, father, she said, ‘tell him, that’s all.’ 
And she turned and fairly fled out of the 
room. Butas she raised her hands I saw 
your ring was gone, and I knew then what 
it meant, and angry enough I was, and have 
been, with her ever since till to-night—till I 
heard her sing to you, Allen.” 

“ My poor darling,” he murmured ; and then 
I slipped away, so sure that he would save 
Liz somehow that I stopped at her door as I 
went by. 

“Come in,” she said; and as Ientered and 
saw her sitting in her loose white wrapper, 
with her long dark hair unbound and hang- 
ing about her, I thought I had never seen 
her look so beautiful, though'I fancied I saw 
traces of tears on her checks. 

“LPve just seen Allon,” I said. “He will 
never give you up, Liz.” 

She smiled, a transient, passing, but inef- 
fable smile, the smile that only love can teach 
a woman’s lips, I fancy, and then her face 
settled again into the stony resolute expres- 
sion it had worn since the day I told Allen 
of. 

“ Roland,” she said, “ carry Allen from me 
this one message. If Mr. Grafton wishes 
me to marry him, I must and will. Remem- 
ber, Roland, I must and will.” 

Liz has a way sometimes of shutting her- 
self away from anybody's reach, and I’ve no 
fancy for asking questions and getting no 
answers, so I didn’t ask why, but went down 
to the garden again to see if Allen were gone 
yet. 

But he was still there, passing up and down 
the walks as before. The light from Liz’s 
window shone out upon the paths, and I 
thought perhaps he found it sweet to be even 
so near her he loved, after the wide sea had 
lain between them so long. And then my 
heart sunk, thinking of the message I had 
for him. I sat down under the rose tree to 
think a little how to begin, and there Allen 
found me, not a bit more ready than I was at 
first. But I stammered it out, somchow— 


indeed, I don’t mind saying that I half sobbed, 
as I told it, for I had always loved Liz dearly, 
and as for gray old Mr. Grafton, it frightened 
me to think how wicked I felt about him, 
While I had been sitting under the rose tree 
I had been imagining such a fine funeral for 
him, supposing he should have the accom- 
modating goodness to die, and a fine wedding 
afterwards, with Liz looking like a Peri, or 
something of that kind, for Liz’s beauty isn’t 
of the angel sort, and Allen like a prince, 
supposing princes looked as royal blood ought 
to look. 

But to my surprise Allen didn’t seem to 
much mind this message. He repeated it 
carefully after me, just as Liz had said it, and 
then he said, “Carry her back for me only 
this, Roland—my undying, hopeful love.” 
And I left him with his proud head erect, 
and his whole bearing little like a despairing, 
cast-off lover, I thought. 

Well, Mr. Grafton came every day, and 
Allen came every day. But you would never 
have dreamed Allen came to see Liz. Graf- 
ton didn’t, I know, for Liz’s engagement to 
Allen had never been made public, and 
Grafton’s eyes must have been considerably 
sharper than they were to see a lover in this 
man who appeared so politely indifferent to 
Liz. Strangely enough, Allen seemed to 
like and court Grafton’s society. He would 
talk with him by the hour, and appexred to 
have a peculiar fancy for drawing Grafton 
out, learning his likes and dislikes. I couldn't 
make Allen out at all, but still I felt some- 
how that he hadn’t given Liz up. 

One day Allen and Grafton happened to 
be alone in the drawing-rcom. To be sure 
I was there, but I was reading, and every- 
body knows I’m deaf and blind to everything 
thing else when I have a book. So I didn’t 
mind at all what they were saying, till sud- 
denly my attention was arrested, just as if 
there hadn’t been a word spoken before, 
though, of course, they had been talking all 
the while, by Grafton’s saying: 

“Well, I don’t know of but one thing that 
I am really afraid of, and that is an insane 
person. Inever could take one moment's 
comfort afterwards with a person who had 
once shown any signs of insanity. I’ve a per- 
fect horror about it.” 

I met Allen’s eye justthen. Was it a fancy 
that it flashed triumphantly? 

At this moment, Liz came in and the con- 
versation turned on something else. I went 
back to my book and heard no more, till late 
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4n the afternoon Allen came and leaned care- 
lessly over my shoulder, as if to see what I 
was so absorbed in, and a little note dropped 
from his hand between the leaves of my 
book. He turned the page quickly, saying 
laughingly : 

“Allow me, your hand must be tired. How 
many pages to-day, Roland?” 

Of course the note was for Liz, and you 
may be sure it was properly delivered. But 
nothing came of it, as I could see, and the 
days were going frightfully fast. Was it the 
consciousness of this that made Liz so 
strange, and abrupt, and fitful in her speech 
and manner? What made her voice and 
laugh so loud? Well, Liz was proud, but if 
she was trying to keep up appearances, I 
thought she was rather overdoing it. I fan- 
cied, too, that Mr. Grafton regarded her a 
little uneasily sometimes, when she appeared 
so very gay with no apparent reason. 

There came a wild stormy morning, the 
wind blowing almost a gale, and the rain 
driving across the fields in sheets. I hap- 
pened to be looking from an upper window, 
when, to my astonishment, Tom led Liz’s 
horse round to the door, and at the moment 
Iheard Liz going down the stairs. 

“Why, my dear,” I heard Mr. Grafton say, 
in a shocked voice, “ where are you going ?” 

Liz laughed a wild, loud, shrill laugh. 

“Your lady rides abroad this morning,’ 
she said, passing him rapidly and laughing 
again. 

And, a moment after, I looked down upon 
acurious scene, Liz, arrayed in one of the 
dresses sacred to Mr. Grafton’s bride, with 
fluttering ribbons and a dress hat upon her 
head, rode away at a furious gallop through 
the pouring rain, looking back as she went 
and gayly waving her hand to the bewildered 
and distressed looking old man who gazed 
after her in blank dismay, while Tom walked 
to the stables, gravely shaking his honest 
head. 

What did it mean? Was Liz crazy? What 
should we do? Father was away for a few 
days, mother had one of her nervous head- 
aches, and Mr. Grafton had said he had a 
perfect horror of an insane person. 

Suddenly, as I remembered this, a little 
chain of circumstances ran through my mind. 
I seemed to hear Allen again, repeating after 
me, with strange emphasis, Liz’s message— 
“If Mr. Grafton wishes me to marry him ”— 
Allen’s watch and intimacy with Grafton— 
the expression of Grafton’s dislike, before 
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spoken of—Allen’s glance at that moment— 
the note to Liz—and now this. 

What if there were method in Liz’s mad- 
ness? She was capable of carrying out a part 
like this, for Liz is no milk-and-water girl that 
one can twist round one’s finger. I had long 
ago come to the conclusion that father was 
in some way at Grafton’s mercy, and Liz was 
the appeasing sacrifice. Now if Grafton re- 
fused her after she had accepted him, could 

he find any fault? Well, at any rate, I re- 
solved to keep still at present, and wait for 
further developments. 

I went down stairs, thinking I’d like to 
see if Grafton’s face had regained its cus- 
tomary smooth urbane expression. He usu- 
ally took little notice of me, for I had taken 
small pains to conceal my dislike of him, but 
he came hurriedly forward to meet me now. 

“Your father is away, Roland ?” he said, as 
an introductory inquiry. 

“ Yes sir,” I said, “to be gone till Wednes- 
day.” 

“Ah,” he said, uneasily. “Where is Mrs. 
Lane?” 

- “Not up yet, I think,” said I. “Mother 
has one of her bad days.” 

He must speak to somebody, so now he 
broke out to me: 

“Roland, your sister has gone to ride this 
wild morning. What can possess her?” 

“O, I don’t know,” I answered, rather 
carelessly. “ Liz always was rather peculiar.” 

“TI don’t know what you call peculiar,” he 
said, sharply, “ but it seems to me more like 
a mad person than anything else, for a girl to . 
go riding away at breakneck speed, through 
a rain like this, in a dress as fantastic as her 
notion.” 

“O,” I said, again, “I never pretend to be 
surprised at anything Liz does. It runs in 
our family to be odd. I wouldn’t advise you 
to cross her much, though, because—” And 
then I stopped, as if I had said more than I 
intended. 

“ Because why ?” said Grafton, imperiously, 
almost fiercely. 

“O nothing, nothing,” I said, turning away, 
and finding myself a book, I pretended to be 
as absorbed as usual. 

But I was watching Grafton all the while 
and I saw the big drops of sweat standing on 
his forehead as he walked up and down the 
room, waiting his wild lady-love’s return. 
But when she came he did not go out to meet 
her, only peering furtively at her from behind 
a blind as she dismounted, and then resum- 
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ing his pacing of the floor. After a little, 
Allen came in, and, as usual, my book was 
considered to make me a nobody, if, indeed, 
Grafton had not entirely forgotten me, in his 
agitation. 

“Mr. Raleigh,” said Grafton, shortly, hesi- 
tating a little, but with a subdued, repressed 
eagerness, “do you know anything of the 
Lane family—Miss Lane’s relatives or an- 
cestors ?” 

“ Somewhat,” said Allen, with a surprised, 
inquiring air, as if he wondered what Graf- 
ton was driving at. 

“Well, do you know—have you ever heard 
—that there was any peculiarity in the fam- 
ily, any taint of—well, of insanity, in short?” 

“They are all people of extreme nervous 
susceptibility—the Lanes,’ said Allen, “ex- 
citable, and fond of out-of-the-way adven- 
tures, but I do not know that I ever heard 
of any one’s being insane. Stay, now I think 
of it, Miss Lane has an uncle incurably in- 
sane in the asylum at 8.” 

O Allen! Mother’s sister’s husband! 

“But why do youask regarding this mat- 
ter?” said Allen, in conclusion. “ You seem 
agitated, Mr. Grafton. Has anything hap- 
pened ?” 

Grafton made a sickly attempt to smile. 

“No, Mr. Raleigh,” he said, “nothing has 
happened. I have a curiosity about family 
traits, always.” And with this rather lame 
excuse, Grafton soon departed, not completely 
at his ease, I imagined. 

But evening found him again at the house, 
andI thought Liz and her gray lover had 


' changed characters. She had always before 


been so coy of his near approach, shrinking 
away from his look and touch. But that night 
he it was who seemed to dread having her 
near him, only watching her closely and sus- 
piciously at as great distance as possible. Liz 


appeared pretty much as usual, with the ex- 
ception of rather haunting Grafton and an 
occasional burst of sudden gayety. 

What helped the farce much was that Liz’s 
manner towards Grafton had always been a 
little strange, from the circumstances, and 
she was, besides, a really original, indepen- 
dent character. He knew nothing, of course, 
of Allen’s communication to Liz of his weak 
spot, and the idea once in his mind, “ trifles, 
light as air,” seemed “confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ.’ I watched him closely 
that evening, and I came to the conclusion 
that, whatever Grafton had once designed, 
he would never again want Liz for a wife. 

And, sure enough, father wasn’t home an 
hour, before Grafton waited on him and with- 
drew his suit. I have a faculty for overhearing, 
perhaps you’ve noticed, but I wont deny that 
I helped my capacity on this occasion by lay- 
ing my ear to a convenient keyhole. 

What I heard is of no consequence except- 
ing this: 

“Mr. Lane,” said Grafton, “business is 
business, and a bargain a bargain. I offered 
you this bit of paper with my autograph upon 
it, written, however, by you, for your daugh- 
ter’s hand. You accepted. ThatI do not 
také the article, having reconsidered, for rea- 
sons I need not state, is no fault of yours. 
Here is your price.” 

I turned my eye, instead of my ear, to the 
keyhole just in time to catch the gleam of 
the burnt note as it blazed in the grate where 
father tossed it. Poor father! If he would 
only let those accursed stocks and specula- 
tions alone! 

Well, that was the end of Grafton at our 
house, and I didn’t mind missing his funeral 
so long as he let Liz alone, but for the wed- 
ding, Liz did look like a houri and Allen like 
a prince royal, I will say. 
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‘Imet the other day Lieutenant Perkins, 
late of the —th Cavalry, whom I had entirely 
lost sight of since the war. I was nodding in 
my seat, half asleep with the fatigue of a long 
railway journey, when he sat down by me and 
made me aware of his presence by a thwack 
on the shoulder. I started and looked up, 
angry enough at first, and glad enough to see 
him when I discovered who he was. We had 
a warm interchange of greetings, and then 
an hour or more devoted to reminiscences of 
the service. After that he became more talk- 
ative, as such a brave manly fellow has a 
right to be; and at my request he gave me 
the particulars of a thrilling adventure which 
he met with in the Shenandoah Valley dur- 
ing the war. I had heard something of it 
before, but was glad to get from his own lips 
a true account of the affair; and now, as is 
my habit, I find I cannot keep it to myself, 
but must give the numerous readers of BAL- 
Lou’s MonTuLy the benefit of the narra- 
tive. It is aremarkable story, and one that 
the lieutenant himself will not object to see 
in print. 


Do you remember the situation in the val- 
ley after the great battle of Cedar Creek? 
Sheridan’s army, perhaps twenty thousand 
strong, was encamped on the battle-ground, 
flushed with the remarkable victory it had 
just achieved, with no enemy now in front of 
it except some fragments of Early’s scattered 
force. But between this army and Harper's 
Ferry, its base, you will recollect there was 
an enemy, and a dangerous one, too; an en- 
emy that was always alert, vigilant and dash- 
ing, hard to confront, and always eluding 
pursuit, but almost sure to be found in force 
wherever there was a train to capture, or a 
detachment to cut off. Such a description 
as this can of course apply to none but Mos- 
by’s guerillas; and I believe they caused 
Sheridan’s army more profanity and vexation 
than all other causes combined. 

All this I knew as well as I could wish to; 
but on that beautiful frosty morning late in 
October, when I stood by Sheridan’s head- 
quarters, receiving despatches and instruc- 
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tions from the general himself, it seemed to 
me that the guerillas were very contemptible 
objects. Fifty as good cavalry men as ever 
drew sabre or revolver sat in their saddles a 
few yards off, ready to take the road to Har- 
per’s Ferry at my order; and with such an 
escort of fighting men as this, it seemed to 
me very natural to think that the guerillas 
were miserable objects, who would not stand 
a fight, and who were rather to be sought 
than avoided. 

My mission to Iarper’s Ferry was to bear 

certain private despatches which were to be 
taken thence to the War Department. Their 
contents I never knew; but I have always 
supposed them to have been very important, 
being chiefly information received from a de- 
serter from Lee’s army. At all events, the 
matter was deemed of such moment that I 
was sent for by the general himself to receive 
particular instructions from him personally 
relative to my journey. His caution may be 
summed up in four words—‘ beware of the 
guerillas!’ He warned me that they were 
as cunning as foxes and full of insane daring, 
and that any straggler from the eolumn 
would be almost certain to be “gobbled,” as 
the phrase went. Ireceived my despatches, 
which were enclosed in an oil-skin envelop, 
addressed to the Secretary of War, and placed 
them carefully in the inside breast-pocket of 
my coat. Bidding the general good-morning, 
and promising that he should hear the next 
day of my safe arrival at the Ferry, and the 
delivery of the despatches to the special mes- 
senger who was to take them on to Washing- 
ton, I mounted my horse, and putting myself 
at the head of the company, we moved down 
the turnpike, Less than forty miles lay be- 
tween us and our destination, so that the 
journey could be comfortably made in a day. 
We passed through Winchester a little after 
noon, stopping only long enough for a little 
refreshment, and then pushed on easterly on 
the Berryville road. 

Berryville was soon in sight; Charlestown 
was but a few miles beyond, and Harper’s 
Ferry but a little beyond Charlestown. Noth- 
ing like an adventure had thus far happened 
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to us; we had met nobody on the road but 
a few sorry-looking farmers, and some ne- 
groes, and the latter could give us no infor- 
mation about Mosby, except that “de goril- 
las was about heah mighty thick.” None of 
them could tell, however, who had seen them, 
when, where, or in what force, and I began 
to think that rumor had magnified a few 
bushwhackers in this vicinity into a large 
force of irregulars. 

I was riding with my orderly at the head 
of the column, within a few minutes’ ride of 
Berryville, when, looking south of the road, 
my attention was attracted to the ruins of a 
mansien which had been burned during the 
summer campaign, and which presented noth- 
ing but empty walls and blackened beams. I 
did not look particularly at the building, for 
I had passed this way more than once since 
it was burned, and was accustomed to its ap- 
pearance. What especially attracted my at- 
tention was the sight of two soldiers, dressed 
in blue, who sat on the stone steps that still 
fronted the mansion. Their horses, saddled 
and bridled, were hoppled and grazing near 
by, and the riders sat and smoked as care- 
lessly as though no suspicion of guerillas had 
ever invaded the Shenandoah Valley. 

“Those are none of our company, Bright ?” 
I asked of the orderly. 

“No sir,” he answered, casting his eye back 
and counting the troop. “Every man is 
here.” 

“ Well, it’s no wonder that stragglers are 
cut off by Mosby,” I said, “ when they are so 
careless as this. I believe those fellows ought 
to be warned of their danger, as they don’t 
seem to know it.” 


“TI might ride over there and speak to 
them,” Bright suggested. 

“No—I will,” I said, acting on the impulse 
of the moment. “Ride on at a walk, and I’ll 
be back in three minutes. Here—put this 
in your pocket.” 

I handed him the despatch-envelop; not 
with the least idea that there was the slight- 
est danger in what I was about to do, but 
from the profound sense that I had conceived 
of the value of these despatches, and with 
the idea that the extreme precaution which 


I was bound to use with them demanded 
that they should not be separated for as much 
as one instant from the escort. I turned out 
of the road, and riding through the unhinged 
gate, cantered between the great oaks that 
formed the avenue up to the steps. The 


place where I stopped was not seventy yards 
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from the road. One of the stragglers nodded 
so familiarly to me that I thought at first 
that he intended to claim acquaintance with 
me; but I saw upon closer inspection that 
the men were both strangers to me. But 
what at once surprised me was to see that 
they both wore the cap of my own regiment, 
lettered with its name “—th Vol.” 

“How’s this?” I demanded. 
belong to the —th ?” 

“T suppose so,” said one. Both of them 
rose and put up their pipes, but made no sa- 
lute, and were so perfectly indifferent in their 
demeanor that I was irritated, and spoke up 
sharp and peremptory. A suspicion that the 
fellows were deserting was my first thought. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 
“Who gave you leave to wander off so far 
from your regiment ?” 

“The fact is, we’ve never seen the regi- 
ment yet,” one of them answered, with a 
laugh. “We're recruits just up from the 
Ferry. There’s a whole parcel more down 
there, but we got kinder tired waiting, and 
thought we'd push on to the front. How far 
is it to Winchester ?” 

Well knowing the fact that a body of re- 
cruits had been at the Ferry some days, and 
well satisfied from the appearance and man- 
ner of these men that military discipline was 
something that they knew nothing about, I 
instantly believed their account of them- 
selves. 

“Winchester is six or seven miles on,” I 
said; “and I’d advise you to get there, and 
report yourselves to the provost-marshal as 
soon as youcan. This road is reported to be 
thick with guerillas, and all the wonder is 
that you haven’t been gobbled before now. 
I fancy you'll learn, pretty soon after you re- 
port yourselves to the —th, that you can’t go 
off when and where yor please without being 
called to pretty sharp account for it. Soldiers 
don’t behave that way.” 

The fellows burst into an impudent laugh, 
and I grew more and more angry. 

“0, don’t mind us, lieutenant,” one of them 
said. “We aint a bit afraid of Mosby’s gang; 
and as for the discipline of the —th,—why, 
if it’s as strict as you say, I reckon we wont 
be in any particular hurry to reach it for a 
day or two; hey, Jack?” 

They joined in another loud peal of merri- 
ment, which sent my wrath up to boiling 


point. 
“ Report yourselves to the provost-marshal 


at Winchester, immediately!” I commanded. 


“Do you 
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“T shall prefer charges against both of you 
on my return from the Ferry.” 

They mounted their horses, and I supposed 
they were about to obey; but the response 
of one of them undeceived me. 

“Don’t fret yourself, lieutenant; take it 
cool. Give me your sword and revolver.” 

The first movement of the men after 
mounting had been to place me between 
them; and to my horror and amazement I 
heard these words andsaw the muzzle of a 
revolver within a few inches of either temple. 
The conviction came upon me like a flash of 
lightning that I had fallen into the guerillas’ 
trap. 

“ Give me your sword and revolver!” 
I obeyed immediately; what else could I 


’ do? I was threatened with instant death if’ 


I shouted or made any alarm, and as I saw 
by the fellows’ eyes that they were in earnest, 
I gave their injunction good heed. One of 
them rode off at a gallop, commanding me to 
follow him, which I did; and I knew by the 
sound of hoofs close behind me that the other 
was riding close after, ready to shoot me 
should I attempt to escape. Our course was 
at first almost at right angles with the march 
of the company, following an old road which 
led across the farm on which the ruins were 
situated. I caught one fleeting glimpse, as I 
galloped on, of the troop in the distance, dis- 
pearing round a turn in the road, all uncon- 
scious of the fate of their unwary leader; 
and then the course of my guide put a nar- 
row strip of woods between us and them, 
and I knew that I was in a captivity that 
was already beyond the reach of pursuit. 
Acquainted with the country as these men 
were, I had no difficulty in understanding 
that they could in a few minutes reach a hid- 
ing-place that would baffle search. And my 
fears were quickly realized. A gallop of ten 
minutes brought us to a small elevation of 
rock and grass which had not the least ap- 
pearance about it of a place of concealment. 
My guide rode straight for it, and disappeared 
right through a clump of bushes. Following 
him, I found myself in a large cave, high 
enough to allow a horseman to ride in, and 
sufficiently lighted by the rays of the sun 
streaming in between the crevices of the 
rock; while the bushes in front of the en- 
trance effectually concealed it from observa- 
tion. Safely inside, my captor dismounted, 
aud ordered me to do the same. I obeyed, of 
course, Next, I was required to give up my 
watch and chain, pocket-book, which con- 
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tained one hund. ed and fifty dollars in green- 
backs, and some little trinkets of value which 
the turning out of my pockets disclosed. 
This, however, did not satisfy them. 

“Hand over your papers,” was the next 
order. 

“Tam very happy to inform you,” I re- 
plied, “that they are beyond your reach. 
My orderly has them.” 

“ That’s a d—d likely story,” was the com- 
ment made on this information; but a pretty 
thorough search soon satisfied them that I 
told nothing but the truth. They made me 
take off my boots and stockings, and ripped 
apart the soles of the former, as well as the 
linings of my coat and vest, and my cap and 
saddle. Disjointed remarks which they 
made while they were prosecuting this search 
convinced me that they had in some mysteri- 
ous way gained the information that Sheri- 
dan was about to send despatches to Wash- 
ington, and that they had been hanging about 
the road between Charlestown and Winches- 
ter for three days, hoping to capture their 
bearer. When they finally became satisfied 
that they had missed the papers, although 
they had captured the bearer, they seemed 
much disappointed; but they vented their ill- 
humor in curses on their “luck,” and not in 
any ill-usage of myself. Presently they sat 
down, and while keeping a watchful eye on 
me, proceeded to divide my property between 
them, coolly appraising the value of the dif- 
ferent articles, with remarks that would have 
been highly amusing to me if I could have 
forgotten the humiliating and unfortunate 
position in which the events of the last half 
hour had placed me. . 


“ Well—here’s better luck for all of us, 
next time,” one of the men exclaimed, taking 
my pocket-flask from his own pocket to which 
he had transferred it, and swallowing a 
draught from it. The other then took it and 
poured down a generous libation; and the 
sergeant, as I understood the other to be, re- 
turned it to his pocket, with the remark that 
as he had little opportunity to get such good 
liquor, and as I was probably used to it, he 
would not offer any to me. 

“Hark!” the other exclaimed. I listened, 


and plainly heard the sound of horses’ hoofs. 
The sergeant went to the mouth of the cave, 
and making a slight aperture with his hand 
through the bushes, he peered out, and then 
motioned for me to comeand look. I did so, 
and saw my orderly at the head of a dozen of 


the troop scouring the fields in search of me. 
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At one time while they looked they passed 
within a few yards of where I stood. A cry 
from me would have reached them; but the 
cocked revolver that was held uncomfortably 
near my head warned me that acry would be 
my death-warrant. 

“Ts that the orderly that has the despatch- 
es?” the guerilla sergeant demanded, in a 
whisper. “ Hush—don’t make a loud noise 
—speak ina whisper. Is that the man?” 

“T have no further information to give,” I 
replied. 

“Of course that’s the man,” he continued, 
in a hurried whisper, “for he’s the orderly. 
Now I'll make you a proposition Give me 
your word as an officer and a gentleman that 
you will leave those papers at a place which 
I will describe, in Charlestown, before night, 
and Ill liberate you in fifteen minutes.” 

“What do you take me for?” I asked, in a 
heat. “Do you suppose that I value my lib- 
erty as anything, compared with the safety of 
those despatches ?” 

“Then you wont do it?” 

“No. The proposition is an insult.” 

“Brave words, sir!” the guerilla sergeant 
returned, with something like a sneer, as he 
looked closely at me. 

“ But I mean them.” 

“Do you know where you are bound ?” 

“T know I am a prisoner of war.” 

“You will reach Libby Prison in ten days.” 

“And the despatches will reach the Secre- 
tary of War to-morrow.” 

My firmness quite nonplussed the sergeant. 

“ Come now,” he said, “ hang me if I don’t 
like your pluck. You show yourself to be a 
true soldier, if you are a Yank. Has Sheri- 
dan got many more of your stamp?” 


“Any officer of the United States Army. 


who would purchase his release from captivity 
on such terms as you offer would deserve to 
be shot—and I would vote for shooting him 
if I were the court-martial that tried him. I 
hope we have-very few such.” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know about that,” 
the sergeant rejoined. What had just passed 
between us had given a frank hearty tone to 
his speech that was quite different from the 
stern brusk manner that he had used be- 
fore. “I hada different opinion of most of 
you; but I'll bear witness to your sincerity 
in the cause which I hate worse than ——.” 
(He used an expletive here which attested 
his own earnestness more than his solicitude 
for polite language.) “Well—I’m dreadfully 
sorry that I missed those papers, for Colonel 
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Mosby just set his heart on having them. 
And I’m sorry that it has happened to be so 
clever a fellow as you seem to be that we 
have nabbed this time.” 

“ You don’t regret it half as much asI do.” 

“Well, I can sympathize with you, if I 
can’t release you,” he said, with a laugh. 
“ Perhaps I seemed to be boorish just now, 
about this flask. Please drink to our better 
acquaintance.” 

I did so, and he replaced it in his pocket. 
We looked through the bushes again, and 
saw that Bright had given up the search, and 
was making towards the road again with his 
squad. 

“T knew it would be so,” remarked the 
sergeant. “This cave has many and many a 
time afforded shelter to Mosby’s men, when 
hard pushed, and you are the first Yankee 
that has seen the inside of it. And now that 
you have learned it, I’m not certain but that 
your silence on the subject may be a sufli- 
cient object to make us keep you shut up till 
the end of the war.” 

“Then I shall have ashort imprisonment,” 
I said, rather exultantly. 

“Longer than you think. If the war is 
over in this valley, it isn’t in the South of 
Virginia, I can tell you. But we wont talk 
about that, or we shall quarrel, for I see that 
you're as good a Yank as I am a Confederate.” 

What happened the next few minutes 
caused me to reciprocate the good opinion 
that the sergeant had formed of me. Le of- 
fered a half apology for the confiscation of my 
money and trinkets, saying that it was the 
rule of the band, and that it was never re- 
laxed. 

“At the same time,” he said, “if there is 
anything we have taken from you that bas 
any unusual value as a keepsake, it shall be 
returned to you.” 

-I told him that my watch was a present 
from my father, since deceased, and that I 
should regret to lose it more than 1 could 
express, 

“ Jack there has it,” he said, looking some- 
what doubtfully at his companion, who all 
this time had sat on a rock hard by, handling 
his revolver, and looking at me very much as 
though he expected to have an opportunity 
soon to useiton me. “Jack has it; but I'll 
see what can be done.” 

He went over to his comrade, and began to 
talk to him. Icould not hear what they 
said, but I saw that the sergeant was earnest, 
and the other was obstinate and dissenting. 
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Finally, after the parley had lasted several 
minutes, and the other guerilla showed no 
signs of yielding the point, I saw the ser- 
geant take out his share of my greenbacks 
and transfer them to Jack, who handed him 
my watch. When the noble fellow returned 
it to me, I thanked him with all the hearti- 
ness I felt, and assured him that] I hoped the 
time would come when I could show him 
my gratitude in a substantial way. He smiled, 
and said by his looks, if not by his speech, 
that he did not expect any such occasion 
would arrive; and I myself never anticipated 
the extent of the opportunity that I was to 
have to do himakindness. But of this anon. 
My watch now showed the hour to be 
three, and the two guerillas held a conference 
together, which they seemed willing that I 
should hear. I learned from it that they ex- 
pected to find Colonel Mosby, with a large 
detachment of the band, in the vicinity of 
Snicker’s Ferry, and that they intended to 
report to him with me as soon as possible; 
but that the sergeant did not deem it safe to 
attempt the journey until nightfall. When 
this determination had been arrived at, they 
made their preparations to pass the interven- 
ing time in the cavern. Jack pulled several 
armfuls of grass which grew in through the 
crevices, or could be reached without expos- 
ure, and fed the horses; and then some corn- 
bread and part of a fowl were produced from 
their saddlebags, to which I added some hard 
bread and some cheese from mine; and this, 
with the remaining contents of the flask, 
made a palatable meal for such hungry stom- 
achs as ours. The sergeant frankly told me, 
if I would give my word of honor that I 
would not attempt to escape before we joined 
the detachment at Snicker’s, he should not 
subject me to any unnecessary restraint; 
otherwise he should have to bind my arms. 
Considering that my chances of escape were 
small indeed, and having already settled my 
mind to contemplate a residence at the Libby 
with what philosophy I could, I gave my pa- 
role, and sat down with my captors around 
the stone on which our rude lunch was ar- 
ranged. An observer who had seen us there 
would have thought us an officer and men 
of the same company. I have had occasion 
to observe from experience that the quicker 
a person makes himself familiar with an un- 
pleasant situation, the more comfortable will 
he be in it. The philosophy of the thing is 
contained in that respectable old saying, 
“ Make the best of it.” Of course I felt de- 
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cidedly bad at the position in which I had so 
unwarily placed myself; but there was never 
any more to be gained in the army by crying 
for spilt milk than anywhere else, aud since, 
after all, the imprudence into which I had 
been led was no more than almost any per- 
son might have committed, I had nothing 
more serious to expect than captivity. 

During our lunch the sergeant joked me 
unmercifully upon my colloquy with him and 
Jack at the steps of the burned mansion, and 
made me laugh in spite of myself by mim- 
icking my tone and manner when I addressed 
them as shiftless vagabonds from the Union 
army. 

“ We told you,” he said, “ that there wasn’t 
any danger of the guerillas harming us ; but 
you wouldn’t believe it. As for joining the 
—th, we certainly spoke the truth when 
we said that we were in no hurry to do it, 
And as for reporting ourselves under arrest 
to the Federal provost-marshal at Winches- 
ter—you can’t wonder that we laughed at 
that, Ha, ha! It makes me laugh to think 
of itnow. The idea tickled me so then that 
I feared your suspicions would be roused, so 
I terminated the funny scene sooner than I 
wanted to. Did you suspect nothing?” 

“No—not till I found your revolvers at my 
head. Those caps completely deceived me. 
Where did you get them ?” 

“We were scouting about Harper’s Ferry 
four days ago, several of us, and picked up 
two of those recruits who had strayed off. I 
conceived the idea of changing. uniforms with 
them, and lying in wait along the road for 
stragglers. Mosby heartily approved the idea, 
and charged me particularly to watch for 
those despatches.” 

_ “Don’t you wish you may get them?” I 
could not help saying. He reddened, and 
appeared angry, and I changed the subject. 
“T suppose you know,” I said, “that you are 
liable to be hung as a spy, if found in dis- 
-guise within our lines.” 

“Tn your lines—in the Federal lines!” he 
exclaimed, contemptuously. “Why, where 
is the spot or place in the valley that Mosby’s 
men haven’t been in, whenever they pleased, 
since the very first day the war began, with- 
out asking leave or license of any Yankee 
commander ?” 

“It's none the less dangerous for you, nev- 
ertheless,” I said. “You are spies, within 
the laws of war, and liable to be hung when 
caught.” 

“You'll catch us first,” he laughed. “And 
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your generals will find that this hanging 
busivess is agame that two sides can play 
at. ” 


The discussion was becoming rather heated, 
and it was dropped by tacit mutual consent. 
Soon after sunset the sergeant gave the word 
to start, and we mounted and left thecavern. 
We struck into a by-road leading south of 
east, and rode on at a rapid pace. It grew 
dark very soon; so dark that we could only 
see a few yards before us; but my captors 
seemed to kuow the road well, and to have 
no fear of a rapid pace. The sergeant had 
enjoined silence at the start, and not a word 
had been spoken; when Jack suddenly sent 
out a sepulchral whisper: 

“TI say—how’s this? We've left the Snick- 
er’s road; we're on that by-road that runs to 
Charlestown.” 

“All right!” the sergeant whispered back. 
“T’m going to have a look at the Charlestown 
road again to-night. Keep still and come 
on.” 

Jack answered nothing, and I said noth- 
ing; but I instantly surmised the sergeant’s 
intention. He had said so much about the 
desire of Colonel Mosby to get hold of the 
papers I had given to the orderly, that I un- 
derstood what his reluctance was to appear- 
ing to his commander without them. I con- 
jectured that he thought it at least possible 
to carry off the orderly in the presence of the 
whole company, by some lucky stratagem. 
Such an idea seemed too audacious even for 
the brain of one of those madcaps; but their 
resources of daring and stratagem were 
boundless, and they had actually performed 
some things in this vicinity about equal to 
this. Had I been allowed to speak, however, 
I should have assured the sergeant that he 
was too late for any such foolish attempt; 
that the company must have almost, if not 
quite, reached Harper’s Ferry. But he reck- 
oned more shrewdly than I. We had both 
seen that my capture and abduction, myste- 

rious as they must have been to the troop, 
were followed by an unavailing attempt of 
the orderly to find me; and the sergeant 
reasoned, as he told me afterwards, that this 
search was probably continued for some time 
after we lost sight of the squad, and that 
some further time was occupied by the orderly 
in consulting with the other sergeants. Such, 
I afterward learned, was the truth. It was 
not until near sunset that the orderly aban- 
doned his efforts to find me, and took up the 
march again. We were now approaching 
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Charlestown and approaching my comrades 
also. The sergeant was aiming to intercept 
them before they reached the village; and 
this he was able to do. 

We rode on, silently and swiftly, through 
the darkness, A light suddenly twinkled far 
ahead, and the sergeant whispered, “ There’s 
Charlestown.” He stopped, and a whispered 
conference between him and Jack followed. 
I heard the sergeant direct the latter to stay 
with me by the side of the road, while he 
went forward to reconnoitre. He told Jack 
to keep his pistols ready, and to be ready 
himself to take flight with me at an instant’s 
warning. The sergeant then disappeared, 
and I listened with the most intense anxiety. 
Only a few moments passed before we heard 
the tramp of horses. 

“There they are,” whispered Jack, eagerly. 
“ Blast me, if we haven’t come almost up to 
the Charlestown road. And there—” 

A shout, followed instautly by a shot, rang 
out suddenly through the night, and Jack 
made a grab for my bridle. 

“ Quick, quick!” he cried, 
come!” 

My horse, startled by the noise, and by 
feeling a strange tug at his bit, kicked and 
plunged against the other horse, which, still 
more frightened, gave a tremendous lurch, 
pitching his rider into the road, and then 
broke away and galloped off riderless. Jack 
was on his feet in an instant, and ruaning up 
to me seized my bridle, shouting to me 
to dismount. “Quick, or I'll shoot! was 
the menace that accompanied the words; 
andI accordingly jumped off. He was in 
my saddle instantly and flying down the road 
with the sergeant hard after him, racing it 
at top speed. A shower of carbine and pistol 
balls whistled over my head, and a large 
squad of horsemen emerged from the dark- 
ness and disappeared again in hot pursuit of 
the fugitives. Bewildered by the sudden- 

ness of these startling incidents, and delight- 
ed to find myself free, even at the price of my 
horse and equipments, I ran through the 
darkness towards the Charlestown road, call- 
ing out at the top of my voice, “Ho there, 
—th!” More than one voice instantly re- 
sponded, “ There’s the lieutenant!” And in 
half a minute more I was in the midst of my 
rejoicing and wondering company. A few 
words informed me that they had thrown 
out three flankers on each side, for greater 
safety, after my disappearance, and that: one 
of them had just ridden right upon a horse- 
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man skulking by the roadside. He challenged 
him, and as the sergeant (for it was of course 
he) turned in flight, he fired at him. The 
orderly instantly started a squad in pursuit, 
with the happy result, thus far, that I have 
described. 

The pursuers had evaded them, as I ex- 
pected; but my eyes were rejoiced by the 
sight of my quondam friend Jack’s horse led 
back by one of the troopers. The animal, 
with the true instinct of a cavalry horse, had 
joined the squad as it mustered after the 
chase was abandoned. I appropriated him, 
of course; and what I lost in equipments I 
certainly made up in horse, as the animal was 
a real Virginia thoroughbred, worth about 
double the value of mine. 

We rode on to Harper’s Ferry that night, 
and I delivered my despatches, and am quite 
certain that the secretary read them the next 
day. When we returned to the army I did 
not think it necessary to make any report of 
my capture and escape; and as the knowledge 
of my friends and acquaintances of the mat- 
ter was confined to the stories that were in 
circulation about it, at least half of which 
made me the hero ofa dashing exploit, I be- 
lieve my credit never suffered for the episode. 

The following winter I was acting as a 
commissary for the cavalry at Winchester, 
and had my quarters there. One day a hos- 
pital orderly came to tell me that there was 
a wounded Confederate soldier at the general 
hospital who had inquired very earnestly af- 
terme. Surmising at once that it was the 
sergeant of my adventure near Charlestown, 
I went, and found thatit was indeed he. His 
wound, though not dangerous, was painful, 
requiring care and good nursing; and these 
Tensured to him at once. I interested the 
medical director, the steward, and the nurse 
of that ward in his behalf, and he received 
most excellent treatment. I visited him 
often, and was gratified to find that his 
wound was healing as fast as could be ex- 
pected. His gratitude was touching to wit- 
ness. He would thank me over and over 
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again, with tears in his eyes, generally end- 
ing with the expression: 

“T don’t believe I want to fight such mer 
as you are any longer.” 

“ You wont have to,” I would reply. “The 
war will be at an end before you are fit for 
duty.” 

He never made any answer to this oft-re- 
peated prophecy on my part; but his eyes 
told me that he should be well pleased in 
that event. 

One day after I had sat by his cot an hour, 
chatting with him, he said, abruptly: 

“Didn’t you think it very foolhardy for 
me to go off scouting for your orderly that 
night ?” 

“Why, yes; that is, it would be called fool- 
hardy for any other men than Mosby’s. I 
suppose it was such an attempt as you and 
your comrades were continually making.” 

He shook his head. “It was a foolish no- 
tion, with not more than one chance out of 
a hundred thousand of success. But the 
fact is, I believe I’d have given my left hand 
for those despatches. Mosby promised me a 
lieutenancy if I got them, and I was so dis- 
appointed when I found that you did not 
have them, that I lost my prudence. I had 
a narrow escape with my life in that run; 
your fellows shot close. One of the balls cut 
open my boot, and another went through 
my horse’s ear. And Jack, poor fellow, lost 
his horse, and made a sorry exchange of it. 
Altogether, I don’t claim much credit for 
that adventure.” 

My prophecy was fulfilled; the war ended 
before the sergeant fairly got on his feet 
again. He took his parole from me, and we 
parted with such a friendship between us as 
only those have who have been enemies. I 
hear from him often by letter; he is raising 
wheat on those fertile fields in the Shenan- 
doah that we used to march and fight over; 
and I am under promise to go down and 
visit him next year. I can safely say, in his 
case, that the war made me one friend in 
Dixie that I did not have before it. 
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THE SHIPWRECK OF THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


A CALIFORNIA SKETCH. 


BY J. 8. BACON. 


Ir is a time-honored custom among mari- 
ners, to affix to rocks, shoals and quicksands 
the names of the unfortunate vessels whose 
stranded keels first made known their ex- 
istence, and which too often proved their 
final resting-place. This is more particularly 
noted on the California coast. For centuries 
comparatively unknown to navigation, it is 
now being thoroughly explored, and hidden 
dangers brought to light. 

Blossom Rock, in San Francisco Bay, gave 
the deathblow to the good old whaleship 
Blossom. Southampton Shoals once seriously 
interfered with the progress of the U. S. 
storeship Southampton. Anita Rock gave 
ample employment at the pumps to the crew 
of the Bark Anita, till she could reach a se- 
cure anchorage. Tonquin Shoal ended the 
days of the good ship Tonquin, lumber laden, 
and just reaching port from a long Cape Horn 
voyage. Noonday Rock, off the Bar of San 
Francisco, checked the mad career of the 
gallant ship Noonday, plunging onward in 
the gale, eager to enter the harbor before 
dark, and consigned ship and cargo to a wa- 
tery grave. Duxbury Reef was first ploughed 
up by the keel of the old Duxbury, homeward 
bound; and Tennessee Cove once witnessed 
the landing of the Pilgrims; California Pil- 
grims, voyaging to the golden land, on board 
the steamship Tennessee; which mistaking 
the entrance to the harbor in a fog, went 
ashore with all her live freight on board, for- 
tunately resulting in no loss of life. Carrier 
Pigeon Point, now called Pigeon Point for 
brevity, witnessed the wreck of the new clip- 
per ship Carrier Pigeon, on her first voyage 
from Boston. All these hidden dangers had 
deen hitherto unknown. Other localities 
might be enumerated, but such is not the ob- 
ject of this sketch. 

In June, 1853, a note from the captain of 
the Carrier Pigeon, despatched by a courier 
on horseback to San Francisco, informed the 
underwriter’s agent of the disaster to his no- 
ble vesse!. The ship, on her first voyage from 
Boston to San Francisco, made the land one 


foggy morning about sixty miles to the south- © 


ward of the port of San Francisco; and the 


coast being but little known, the headland of 
Point “ Anno Nueva” (New Year Point), on 
the south, and a nameless point on the north 
(now called Carrier Pigeon Point), seen 
through the morning fog, bore such a resem- 
blance to the harbor entrance of San Fran- 
cisco known as “the heads,” that the ship 
was steered boldly in between the headlands, 
touched a moment on the northern reef, but 
with all sail set passed over, and eventually 
ran high and dry on the beach, about a 
league from shore. Such seemed to be the 
true cause of the disaster, as learned from 
the officers of the ship, and the appearance 
of the coast hereabouts, as seen from sea, 
seemed to justify the opinion; and in a fog 
could have been easily mistaken for the “San 
Francisco Heads.” 

Desiring to visit the wreck in company with 
the underwriter's agent, I sought of him em- 
ployment in some capacity, but all in vain. 
“If you were only some high functionary, 
Smith,” said he, “I could offer you a passage. 
Suppose you go, for instance, as the great 
General Average, or as Bottomry Bond, Esq, 

The hint sufficed, and as General Average 
I joined the party. The stanch little steam- 
er Sea Bird was chartered, and a crew of 
long shoremen enrolled, to the number of 
thirty, and securing the services of the well- 
known Captain Bob Waterman of “Sea 
Witch ” memory, the Sea Bird steamed out 
of the harbor of San Francisco just before 
dawn of day. Arun of about sixty miles 
down the coast brought the party in sight of 
the tapering spars of the noble vessel, which 
lay head on to the beach, about three miles 
from shore, rolling heavily from side to side; 
sails and spars adrift, running rigging stream- 
ing out like whiplashes, and all things be- 
tokening distress. 

The ship had gone ashore in a compara- 
tively smooth place. The long swell of the 
ocean was there, but the surf on the beach 
was not such as to prevent the landing of 
boats, with ordinary care. Happily there 
was no loss of life to deplore, and feeling 
there was no immediate danger, all hands 
had stood by the ship. It was thought best 
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to anchor the steamer outside the reef, and 
pull shorewards in the boats to the ship, and 
commence at once the business of transfer- 
ring cargo to the steamer. This was done, as 
the position of the steamer was deemed more 
secure, and in case of heavy weather coming 
on she could steam out to sea at once, and 
not run the risk of too much lee shore. 

As the boats approached the ship, she 
seemed like an animated being in the last 
throes of mortal agony. She rolled heavily 
in the ground swell, from side to side, with 
groanings mournful to hear. 

The crew were busied in getting their lug- 
gage into the boats, with a view of landing 
in the surf. Captain D—— was at the gang- 
way with a sorrowful visage, but it was no 
time for condolence. The good ship was 
in her death throes, and might soon go to 
pieces; in fact, the lifting of her decks, and 
the working of the ship generally, showed tco 
plainly that she had bilged, and here must 
be her final resting-place and tomb. 

Captain Waterman immediately took com- 
mand of the forces, and commenced at once 
to fill the boats with the ship’s cargo, as the 
moments were precious and delays danger- 
ous. The ship had the usual assorted cargo 
of vessels bound to California from the East- 
ern States, and boot and shoe cases were 
passed over the side with a rapidity that gave 
hope of saving quite an item of property, be- 
fore it should be irredeemably lost. 

The ship’s crew stood looking listlessly on, 
their plans for going on shore somewhat 
changed by this new aspect of affairs. Or- 
dered to go to work by Captain Waterman, 
they sullenly refused, and made ready to 
board the steamer with their effects. As 
their intention became apparent, it was now 
time for Captain W. to interfere. 

“Not one of you go to town in that steam- 
er,” says the captain, “unless you help load 
her with cargo.” 

Still they refused to work, and gathered in 
groups discussing their rights. The disaster 
had brought captain and crew on the same 
level. 

“I know you,” says one; “you are Bully 
Waterman; but you can’t bully us; we de- 
mand to go on shore.” 

“There is no objection to your going on 
shore,” replied Captain Bob, “ but you ean’t 
go on that steamer. Go ashore, if you will, 
and walk to town, but you can’t go with me.” 

A glance shoreward revealed the foolhar- 
diness of the attempt to reach San Franciseo 
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in that direction, while so convenient a con- 
veyance as the Sea Bird offered was available. 

The coast range of mountains lifted up 
their jagged peaks, and the long stretches of 
steep hills seemed to hem in the little cove 
on every side. By land it was at least seventy 
miles from the city, and through an unsettled 
country. Mules or horses, if to be had, at 
some seaside ranche, were expensive, and 
nothing was left but to go on foot, which to 
sailors just from sea, and unaccustomed to 
such exercise, besides being compelled to pack 
their luggage on their backs, was not to be 
thought of. Reason, therefore, prevailed; 
the crew went to work, and at nightfall the 
steady work of many hands had transferred 
quite a large cargo to the steamer. 

A wrecked ship seems to be considered 
common property, or is so treated, and steal- 
ing the order of the day everywhere. Men 
were detected throwing cargo overboard as if 
in mere wantonness that it might go ashore 
in the surf for nalive use; anything pocket- 
able was transferred thither, and merchandize 
was treated with no heed to the warning so 
carefully lettered on the boxes, “ handle with 
care.” Boxes and bales, bursting open from 
rough treatment, distributed their contents 
on the deck, or in the sea; everything was 
confusion, and it seemed impossible to con- 
duct operations with proper care. The roll- 
ing of the ship made the footing insecure, 
and the tossing of the boats alongside ren- 
dered the transfer of freight awkward, not to 
say hazardous Added to this, cases of 
liquor would now and then be brought up, 
of course rifled more or less of their contents, 
and altogether it was more than one man’s 
work to keep the motley crowd in subjection. 
Captain Bob proved equal to the emergency, 
and controlled all with his inflexible will. 

Night coming on, and all much wearied, 
Captain D., with a few men, was left on board 
the wreck, and the rest repaired on board 
the steamer to take a little rest, for a fresh 
pull at the cargo on the morrow. Another 
day would suffice to fill up the steamer, and 
bring her back to port in time to make a 
second or third trip, or charter some of the 
coasting schooners to aid in the wrecking. 

The quiet moonlight fell around the Sea 
Bird, rocking easily on the long swell of the bil- 
lows outside the reef, and an early bed seemed 
the greatest desideratum. The engineer was 
ordered to bank his fires, and keep a few 
inches of steam on for fear of danger, and 
Bully Wright, the owner of the boat, told 
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over again the shipwreck scenes of his earlier 
days. Captain Bob spuna yarn on the per- 
formance of the early clipper “Sea Witch,” 
which he maintained had never been equalled 
by any clipper of modern days, and what was 
more, never would be. Then the circumstances 
of the present disaster were discussed, till at 
last all were glad to leave the steamer in 
charge of the watch and retire. 

The boat lay securely anchored well out- 
side the reef, and with no apprehension of 
danger, but towards the gray uf morning the 
wind freshened from northwest, and increased 
hourly in violence; yet still she lay secure, 
stern towards the reef, off Pigeon Point. 
Suddenly all were aroused by “the watch,” 
with the startling information that the steam- 
er was dragging her anchors, and leaking 
badly. It appeared that the surging of the 
chains across the stem of the steamer, as she 
lay in the seaway, had started the fore foot, 
and opened the lower ends, and the boat was 
making seriously, and in imminent danger of 
going on to the reef. All hands were astir. 
Officers rushed on deck to view the situation, 
and determine how to act. The fires had 
been allowed to go down, and the engineer 
reported but three or four inches of steam. 
Firemen were piling in wood and rosin, and 
all manner of combustibles, in the endeavor 
to get up steam enough to start the engine, 
before she should strike. The hoarse thunder 
of the surf as it drove over the reef seemed 
to sound a requiem, as the boat slowly but 
surely drifted to destruction. Moments be- 
came hours. The wind though strong did 
not amount toa gale, however, and yet the 
sight of that never-to-be-forgotten surf, lashed 
into fury by the pitiless reef, was appalling to 
all hearts. “ Hurry up those fires,” shouted 
the captain, “and all hands to bailing water 
from the forward hatch!” 

Yet still the leak gained, and still she drift- 
ed, till it seemed no power could save. The 
boats were alongside; a few of the hands 
took possession by order of the captain, and 
lay by the steamer, prepared to pick us up 
should she strike the reef, and all hands be 
obliged to take a hurried leave. It required 
hard tugging at the oars to keep the boat’s 
head to the sea, and all now awaited the is- 
sue. Should she strike the reef, total destruc- 
tion would surely be the result. 

On and on drifted the steamer; anchors 
would not hold, and now she seemed but her 


length away from a fearful fate, when the 


wheels began to turn; at first slowly, then 


with accelerated motion, till it was apparent 
she held her own, and ceased to drift. The 
steam pump, also, was set in motion, and in 
one moment despair had turned to extrava- 
gant joy, for it was apparent that as the 
steam generated, she could stem the violence 
of the wind, and crawl off shore. 

A consultation was now held, and it was 
deemed best, owing to the disabled condition 
of the boat, that if the leak could be con- 
trolled, to start at once for San Francisco, 
With this intent the steamer was put upon 
her course, and hurried rapidly onward. She 
had proceeded but a short distance, when 
the engineer reported that the donkey engine 
could not keep her free, and the water was 
gaining rapidly. No recourse was now left 
but to beach her, and she was swung around 
before the wind, and headed down the coast, 
to find, if possible, a sandy place protected 
from the weather, but the shore looked 
inhospitable enough. Putting on all steam, 
the disabled boat was rushed through the 
water, the leak steadily gaining all the while, 
Could she but pass Point Anno Nueva, we 
might find asecure cove; but with the water 
fast gaining, and threatening to extinguish 
the fires, it seemed impossible for us to float 
long enough to reach the desired spot. The 
helmsman became nervous, the officers of the 
boat began to despair, when Captain Water- 
man took the wheel, and calling the engineer, 
begged him to “ hang to her till the last, and 
we will save her or all go down together.” 

Shoe boxes, and all manner of light freight 
fed the fires, and amid the wildest excite- 
ment the boat continued on. Deeper and 
deeper sank the noble little Sea Bird, pumps 
working with all their might, and all hands 
bailing, yet the leak gained rapidly. Never 
will that crew forget those anxious hours; 
the sea beneath fathoms deep, and all hands 
too intent on securing the steamer, to look 
after the small boats. It seemed that found- 
er she must; yet all put forth superhuman 
efforts, and seemed making no preparation 
for our safety, should the boat sink beneath 
us. 

Point Anno Nueva passed at last, and 
there lay a secure sandy cove, a harbor of 
safety, could the steamer but reach it. The 
boat was headed for the beach, and nowa 
new obstacle was encountered; for the kelp 
and floating seaweed, as we neared the shore, 
seriously impeded the progress of the boat, 
and so clogged the wheels that they worked 
slowly. 
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The frightened engineer reports the water 
up to the furnaces. 

“How long can you turn the wheels?” 
asked Captain W. 

“Perhaps fifteen minutes,” was the reply. 

“Then hang to her,” responded the heroic 
captain, “and we will save her!” 

Yet creeping slowly through the tangled 
masses of kelp and seaweed, minutes seemed 
hours. Nearer and nearer to the shore, yet 
slower and slower moved the wheels. 

Out of the kelp at last, came faint hopes of 
final safety. O, how that walking beam hesi- 
tated on the centre; only one turn more. 
Can it, will it pass over? yes! but each turn 
seems the last. Suddenly the beam ceases to 
move; the fires have long since been extin- 
guished—but at this instant a grating beneath 
the keel tells us that the steamer has struck 
the beach, and we are safe. What a relief to 
all! The strain of those few last hours was 
most too much for human endurance, The 
hairs on the heads that whitened during that 
dreadful struggle, will never regain their 
original color. 

But the steamer had touched bottom, and 
could sink no further, and our lives at least 
were safe. The vessel lay on the beach in a 
cove, some twelve or fifteen miles to the 
south of the wrecked ship, well filled with 
freight indeed, but much of it damaged, and 
not a little had been consumed in the fur- 
nace fires, for no other fuel could be got at. 
The boat had been saved by liberal use of 
shoe-boxes, hats, lard and everything that 
would contribute to make a flame, The deck 
was littered up with loose boots and shoes, 
and the steamer looked forlorn enough. 

A consultation was now held, and it was 
decided that the underwriter’s agent should 
proceed at once overland to San Francisco 
for further aid. The country around seemed 
uninhabited, but a walk of three or four 
miles brought the party to a California 
ranche, the nearest habitation, and a free use 
of execrable Spanish sufficed to make known 
to the honest native the reason of this unex- 
pected visit. Horses were bartered for with 
which to prosecute the journey. The dis- 
tance to San Francisco was some seventy- 
five or eighty miles over the high coast range 
of mountains, and following devious and dan- 
gerous paths; but provided with a guide, and 
driving before them a band of eighteen horses, 
from which to select relief when the animals 
bestrode should tire, the party sallied forth 
at seven o’clock on a beautiful June morn- 
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ing. Accustomed to the hard-framed Mexi- 
can saddle, they dashed off at full gallop; the 
novelty of the situation, added to the delight 
experienced at finding themselves once more 
on terra firma, inspired all. The wild mus- 
tangs put even good horsemanship to severe 
test, but the commission was an important 
one, and they spurred onward. The route 
lay now up a zigzag mountain path, now on 
the brink of a yawning chasm a thousand 
feet deep, and down which a single misstep 
of the animals would plunge the riders to 
destruction; now along a beautiful valley 
smiling with verdure and fragrant with the 
odor of flowers; now along and across a 
rapid torrent, which reached to the horses’ 
flanks, and requiring no little engineering to 
secure dry feet for the riders. Then again 
another mountain, thick with tangled under- 
growth, the road a single trail, over a wild 
uncultivated region. 

The band of horses were driven ahead by 
the Vaquero guide, swinging ever and anon 
his lariat, and shouting his “andar! andar!” 
as the animals tarried a moment to nibble a 
grass blade here andthere. The valleys were 
well stocked with the wild Spanish cattle, 
aud a general stampede was the consequence 
of the sudden appearance of horsemen. Some 
vicious-luoking bulls pawing the earth, with 
head on the ground, would now and then defy 
us, but on our near approach would quickly 
join the fleeing herd. 

As the horses we rode began to tire, or show 
signs of fatigue, the guide would lasso a fresh 
one, and transferring the saddle aud equip- 
ments to his back, would turn the tired ani- 
mal among the herd to be driven forward 
with the rest. In this manner we rode, 
changing now and then till we had used up 
six animals each, and stopping only a short 
time at noon at a friendly ranche to obtain 
food for our clamorous stomachs. 

As we neared the city, and had passed over 
the roughest of the road, we began to meet 
stragglers on horseback and on foot, bound 
for the scene of the shipwreck. News of the 
disaster to the Carrier Pigeon was widely 
known, and wreckers and beach-combers (so 
called), boatmen, longshore men, and all who 
were accustomed to wrecking scenes and 
wreck plundering, lined the road. Many, 
discouraged by the accounts given of the 
hardships to be encountered in the journey, 
turned back, but others kept on their way, 
eager to be “in at the death.” 

These lawless plunderers are the greatest 
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annoyance to parties engaged in wrecking. 

They seem to consider that all is lawful plun- 
der, and there is no law to restrain them. 
On the plea of salvage they go to work; gen- 
erally stealing more than they can account 
for. In the case of the Carrier Pigeon, she 
was inaccessible from the shore, and the 
plunder was confined to such cargo as found 
its way to the beach. But to resume. 

Eleven o’clock at night found the party 
in San Francisco, with limbs ‘so stiffened, the 
result of the long and tedions ride, that upon 
dismounting they refused to support our bod- 
jes, and then we were made aware of what 
we had really undergone. But there was 
work to be done, and enlisting the services 
of friends, and laboring all night, we were 
enabled to leave the harbor before dawn of 
day, on board the steamer Goliah, with twenty 
men bound for the wrecks of the Sea Bird and 
Carrier Pigeon. 

‘It was with no little surprise that the 
Shipwrecked party discovered the Goliah 
coming to their relief. An absence of less 
than thirty hours, and we had returned with 
abundant aid. Immediately the work of 
transferring the cargo was commenced, which 
being accomplished, leaving only the crew 
and officers belonging to the steamer on 
board the Sea Bird, the Goliah steamed up 
to the wreck of the ship, to find Captain D. 
considerably mystified by the proceedings, as 
seen from his ship. He had watched the 
manceuvres, but was at a loss to understand 
them. 

The work of unlading the ship was now 
continued, till every corner of the Goliah had 
been filled up, and the steamer prepared to 
return to port. The ship had commenced 
breaking up, the discharge of cargo had 
lightened her, and with the strong wind 
blowing, she had been forced high up on 
the beach, and rolled very heavily. Light 
spars and topmasts had gone over the side, 
and rigging and spars hung in a tangled mass 
to leeward; cargo and ship material were 
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washing about and going ashore, and the 
beach was lined with beach-combers, and 
tents sprinkled here and there filled with 
plunder. Ox-teams plodded up and down the 
beach, picking up the waifs that came on 
shore, and all the ranches far and wide seemed 
to have delegations on the spot. As the 
Goliah prepared to leave, a schooner that had 
been chartered arrived to receive cargo, and 
she to be succeeded by a second. Leaving 
the underwriter’s agent and Captain Water- 
man in charge, Captain D. joined his crew on 
the steamer, and bidding farewell to his ship, 
left for San Francisco, arriving on a Sunday 
morning, and bringing the first intelligence 
known there of the loss of the Sea Bird. 
This disaster had been kept a profound secret 
by those who went for aid. Few had known 
of the midnight visit, and the departure of 
the Goliah at early dawn had been a mystery. 

As fast as relieved of cargo, the wrecked 
ship continued to work up higher and higher 
on the beach, till the incessant beating of the 
billows at last completed her destruction. 
Schooners continued to ply between the 
wreck and San Francisco as long as there 
remained anything worth recovering. Con- 
siderable property was thus saved, but the 
heavy expense incurred (for it was in the 
early days of California) left but a poor result 
for those interested. 

Such was the fate of the clipper Carrier 
Pigeon. She sailed from Boston on her first 
voyage, to lay her bones in five short months 
upon the California coast; and the reef upon 
which she received her deathblow has ever 
since borne her name. 

The steamer Sea Bird remained on the 
spot where she was beached some four or five 
months; much expense was incurred and 
many fruitless efforts made to float her off. 
It was at last accomplished by means of long 
iron cylinders or boilers made for the purpose, 
and placed under the vessel ; and she was con- 
veyed to port, repaired, and performed years 
of good service for her owners, 
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TAKING SUMMER BOARDERS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


“Annie,” said Mrs, Atherton, calling from. 
the dark cool pantry at the end of the long 
kitchen. 

There was no answer. The languid June 
air rustled faintly in the leaves of the tall 
poplars by the gate, and over the clover-bor- 
dered path the rose-leaves fluttered and fell 
in little fragrant drifts. The jubilant song of 
a robin floated up from tke orchard through 
the open windows, and flooded the old kitch- 
en with sudden melody. 

“Annie!” 

“Yes, mother,” answered a dreamy, reluc- 
tant voice; anda slight figure lifted itself from 
the low oaken threshold, casting one or two 
lingering glances backward at the long reach 
of meadow-land, the cool shadowy orchard, 
with its great tentlike trees spreading to the 
dewy sward, and the long line of locusts that 
bordered the path, their drooping milk-white 
plumes heavy with perfume. 

“T do wish, Annie, you had a little more 
force,” said Mrs, Atherton, looking up from 
the long lines of milk-pans she was arranging 
on the shelves. “I wish you had some of 
my ambition. Now, what is there to hinder 
our taking summer boarders, and making 
money, as well as other folks, I should like to 
know ?” 

“ Boarders !—we?” And a look of blank 
surprise came over the pretty thoughtful face 
of Annie Atherton, 

Mrs. Atherton waited a full minute before 
replying. The truth was she had been care- 
fully preparing this small thunderbolt to 
launch at the unsuspecting head of poor 
Annie for weeks, and she could not resist the 
sportsman-like desire to pause and exult just 
a little over the excellence and success of her 
aim. 

The young face in the doorway flushed just 
a little with vexation, and then turned ab- 
ruptly away. 

“Stop, Annie; I want to talk with you,” 
resumed the elder lady, coolly lifting the 
thick cream from the milk that had begun 
to turn. “You see Carmel is getting tobe 
quite a resort for city folks, who consider it 
genteel to shut up their houses and go rang- 
ing about the country, astonishing the na- 


tives, and abusing them afterwards. “ Well, 
I don’t care for that. It will be purely a 
business transaction, so far as we are con- 
cerned, and that is all we need remember, 
You know there is a two hundred dollar 
mortgage on the farm—” 

“ But, mother,” interrupted Annie, eagerly, 
“Tam to have the school next term; Miss 
Perham is to be married. 1 didn’t tell you 
about it for fear you would oppose my taking 
it. Mr. Travers has the power to engage 
teachers, and I went down there three weeks 
ago, and he promised it to me without the 
least hesitation. He was so kind—I wasn’t a 
bit afraid of him after he spoke, though I did 
dread going into such an august presence,” 
she added, laughing. 

“Well, I’m glad you found him so agree- 
able, for you will have the pleasure of calling 
on him again,” Mrs. Atherton replied, quietly. 

“ Mother—” 

“It is no use, Annie,” in a tone of decision; 
“you are not going to teach school, and that 
is the end of it; so you can call on John 
Travers as soon as you please. I would sell 
off the stock—the farm itself—before you 
should do it. But I don’t intend to do either. 
Edgerly’s folks cleared three hundred dollars 
on their boarders last summer; why cannot 
I make two?” ~~ 

“ But they had ten—” 

“And I propose to take ten,” she interrupt- 
ed. “Mrs. Edgerly’s father is failing, and he 
wants them to go out there—it’s somewhere 
in Pennsylvania—and take care of him. He 
is worth tweuty thousand dollars, and so, of 
course, they’ll go. She had promised to take 
the same party she had last year, and they 
were to come the twenty-second of this 
month; but she wrote them she could not 
have them. I happened in just as she was 
sealing her letter, and proposed taking them 
in her stead, if they did not object to the 
change, which they did not.’’ 

“O mother, and they will be here next 
week!’’ Annie exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
“No more quiet, no more privacy, all the 
Pleasantness and sacredness of home de- 
stroyed, all our furniture—every little treas- 
ure, every old heirloom so dear to us for the 


tender associations of the past—to be sub- 
' mitted to vandal touch and speech, ridiculed 
as city people invariably ridicule everything 
they find in ‘the country.’ O mother! I 
had rather die than have this dear old home 
invaded so cruelly!” And the slender figure 
shivered aud shrank away in a perfect agony 
of sensitive pain and dread. 

Mrs. Atherton did not seem greatly sur- 
prised or moved by her daughter’s passionate 
appeal. The truth was, it was precisely 
what she had expected. It was for this rea- 
son she had made no mention of her plans to 
Annie until they were all completed and the 
time close at hand. Probably, if she had 
seen any other way of lifting the debt as 
easily and readily, she would not have adopt- 
ed this method. But a small farm in New 
England is not exactly an Aladdin’s lamp, 
even with a man’s careful and steady toil; 
but when the strong arms are nerveless and 
the faithful heart stil!, when a woman’s un- 
trained hand must hold the helm, when un- 
interested labor gets less from the land, and 
wages swallow up what little there may be of 
profit, then it requires a shrewdness and 
nicety of calculation which would be no dis- 
credit to the professional financier. 

When William Atherton died there was a 
mortgage of three hundred and fifty dollars 
on the farm. The mortgage and farm had 
both come to him by marriage, it being the 
birthplace of his wife, and of her father before 
her. Originally the mortgage had been seven 
hundred dollars; when it came into William 
Atherton’s possession, some five years before 
his death, itavas six hundred. Fifty dollars 
a year, above the interest, was all it was pos- 
sible for him to lay aside, for those five years 
were freighted with misfortunes and griefs. 
But frosts, droughts and accidents were all 
swallowed up in the sorrowful calamity which 
came upon them in the loss of their only son. 
I do not mean that he died—at least, not 
then. We know our dead are safe—God 
keeps them; but alas for the dear ones lost 
in the swirling sea of sin and shame! they 
are the really lost. 

With all our infidelities, and rebellions, and 
murmurings, underlying all our distrusts, 
and doubts, and fears, an intuitive and nat- 
ural faith in the wisdom and beneficence of 
God springs eternal in the human breast. 
Somehow we know—even the most ungodly 
of us—that if he has done it, it is best. Ter- 
rible things, accidents, appalling and unex- 
plainable; crimes falling with crushing effect 
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upon scores of innocent and blameless ones; 
these all, as we say, “happen.” We are 
shocked, wounded, crushed; and yet, dimly 
through our pained consciousness, rises a 
vague sort of assurance that it is best, because 
He did it! I dare not wonder how men have 
so little faith; I can only marvel that they 
have so much. I do not mean by this, relig- 
ious faith, but the instinctive natural faith of 
humanity. 

So when Ross Atherton fell into tempta- 
tion and sin, fleeing from home at the last to 
escape the penalty consequent upon his 
crimes, William Atherton and his wife lost 
for a while all heart and hope. What if the 
pleasant meadows and breezy uplands were 
freed from debt? he could not inherit them; 
his shame and sin stood like a wall between 
him and them. I do not know, but I think 
it was a positive relief when one day they 
heard that he was dead. “He was in His 
hands now,” they said solemnly, but almost 
joyfully. And when, a few months later, the 
husband and father paused and looked back 
from the silent river whose chill waters even 
then laved his feet, he said, softly: 

“There will be two of us on earth and two 
in heaven; and though I am sorry for you, 
I am glad for my boy—my poor tempted 
boy!” 

Four years of care and anxiety had gone 
by, and two hundred dollars of the mortgage 
still remained unpaid. Mrs. Atherton had 
come to the determination to rid herself ot 
this “old man of the sea,” in some way 
within a year. But upon one point she was 
immovable; Annie should not keep school. 
She had the most unqualified contempt for 
reduced young ladies, who, from an idea that 
it was a genteel sort of work, sought situa- 
tions as schoolteachers and governesses; 
though the latter class are seldom met with 
outside of romances, as she might have 
known, if she had stopped to reckon up the 
number of that imaginary and much-abused 
class, who had actually a “local habitation 
and aname.” “If Annie must go from home 
to any kind of labor, then it should be good 
honest work, and not the hackneyed resort of 
every broken-down family since the flood!” 
she said, decidedly. 

Annie knew her mother’s prejudice, but 
the mortgage, which had been a sort of wak- 
ing nightmare, haunting the otherwise peace- 
ful paradise of her home, impelled her to the 
step she had taken, and which she knew 
would meet with opposition; but she argued 
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that if the engagement were made, her 
mother would permit her to keep it. 

Down through the cool orchard closes, 
heedless of the damps beneath or the soft 
sunlight above, her ears deaf to all the sweet 
summer rhythms that filled the air, with 
tearful eyes and pained lips, Annie wandered 
in a sort of dreary half-consciousness. She 
heard the thrushes calling from the upland 
copse, and saw, as in a dream, an oriole flash 
in and out the leafy shadows of the poplars 
by the garden wall. But all the chords of 
her being were jangled and out of tune, and 
Nature, with her rarest touch, could not 
bring them into harmony all at once. 

“Good-morning, Miss Atherton.” The 
firm, pleasant, rather grave voice broke in 
upon her distracted fancies, and with a little 
ery she faced suddenly round, and saw Mr. 
Travers—quiet, gentlemanly, suave—stand- 
ing close beside her. The first feeling was 
one of embarrassment and humiliation, the 
next of relief and a sort of vague rest. With- 
out appearing to, he had been watching her 
face, and had read the different emotions 
expressed in it, the more readily because he 
had the key already in his possession. 

“Miss Annie,” he said, pleasantly, deter- 
mined to help her out of her embarrassment 
as quickly as possible, “I have seen your 
mother—I called to see you on alittle matter 
of business connected with the school—and 
she informed me that, unknown to you, she 
had made arrangements which will prevent 
your accepting the office I should have been 
most happy to have had you fill. Of course, 
you are excused, so do not let that make you 
unhappy.” 

“Tt is not that, Mr. Travers, though that 
did trouble me not a little; but it is the 
thought of all those strange people in my 
home—I remember them—O, I had rather 
die than have them there!” she cried, with a 
sudden nervous energy, and then remember- 
ing whom she was talking to, paused in sud- 
den and blushing confusion. 

“My dear child,” he said, gently, taking 
the little fluttering hand in his cool firm 
clasp, “ you are distressing yourself unneces- 
sarily, I am sure. Come, let us look at it 
philosophically; are you ready?” smiling so 
encouragingly that for the life of her she 
could not help smiling faintly back. “Now, 
then,” he resumed, in a quiet convincing 
tone that made her feel instantly calmed and 
subdued, “ you see there is a great multitude 
of people, dwellers in cities mostly, afflicted 
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with the spirit of unrest. There are various 
causes leading to this state of things, which 
we will not stop to investigate, merely pre- 
mising that it is largely epidemic in its char- 
acter. In order to relieve this large class 
and make them as comfortable as possible, 
we, the sane and healthy portion of the body 
politic, have certain responsibilities and 
duties which, like all responsibilities and 
duties, are just a little onerous, perhaps, 
Now here is fashion, habit, possibly ill health, 
forcing a small detachment of these abnormal 
people upon your comfort and privacy. I 
don’t blame you for shrinking a little from 
the infliction; but somebody has got to have 
them, and it is really for such a little time— 
ten weeks will seem like a dream to you 
when you are as old as I am, little girl.” 

“T don’t care nearly as much as I did,” she 
said, brightening. “O dear! how very silly 
and childish I must look to you, Mr. Travérs; 
you who are always so wise and thoughtful 
about everything. I hope you will try to 
forget this morning. I—I so wished to ap- 
pear well to you, you have been so kind to 
us in—in the past;” a vivid red ae the 
pretty downcast face. 

The firm clasp tightened itself upon the 
small fluttering fingers, and there was the 
faintest bit of tremulousness or huskiness in 
the usually cool steady voice. 

“TI wish you would forget that as utterly as 
I do, Anuie,” he said, quickly. “I am satis- 
fied with you as you are, so do not regret 
anything in your appearance. I cannot, 
however, because I do not wish to—and 
could not, if I did—forget this morning. 
Now let us go up to the house. I believe 
I have a horse somewhere on the premises, 
By the way, I know one of your boarders 
that is to be—Mr. Frederick Emerson. I met 
him in New York, and afterwards at the 
mountains last summer.” 

“Then he was not at Mr. Edgerly’s? I 
thought it was the same party!” she said, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“It is the same, with this exception. Mr. 
Emerson is called very fascinating, I believe, 
by the ladies,” he replied, sinilingly. 

“It will make no difference to me; I am 
of quite another order of beings from the 
ladies with whom Mr. Emerson associates,” 
she answered, with a sudden cool reserve in 
her face and speech. 

“A higher order,” he asked, gayly, “and 
therefore above the allurements, and vanities, 
and fascinations which are supposed to affect 
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them? Come, Miss Atherton, you are mor- 
bid on this subject,’ he added, seeing the 
quick color flush the sensitive face, 

“Perhaps; but if I am, it is the result of 
observation. The people who come to Car- 
mel certainly try to impress it upon our 
minds that they are an infinitely superior 
class of intelligences ;” smiling faintly. “The 
very word ‘country’ is a synonyme of igno- 
rance and vulgarity; and even purity and 
virtue are slurred as being ‘country prudish- 
ness.’ The bare fact of one’s not being 
familiar with city life stamps them at once as 
rude and ‘ green,’ to use their favorite expres- 
sion; but their own ignorance of some of 
the simplest workings of nature—its laws and 
courses, their ridiculous ideas about common 
things—why, these are all evidences of ‘ cul- 
ture’ and ‘refinement, of course! And 
these people are to be here, in my home, 
and.I forced to hear their senseless ridicule 
of things they do not understand!” 

“Iam sorry you feel so about it,” he re- 
plied gravely. “I suppose it is too late to 
alter the arrangements? I wish I had known 
it before.” 

Like a flash it came to her the construc- 
tion he might put upon her complaints and 
confidence. If he had “known it before,” 
what could he have done save pay the mort- 
gage, thus preventing the necessity of their 
taking these boarders? For, despite his plea 
of “ philosophy,” she knew that he was quite 
as well aware as herself why they were to 
take them. Then it all came back to her 
how nobly he had befriended them when 
Ross brought disgrace and sorrow upon them, 
paying the charges brought against him from 
his own purse, without solicitation, and for a 
while without their knowledge; for Ross’s 
crime had been taking money from the 
drawer of his empioyer, and he had fled 
upon the first intimation that he was sus- 
pected. The trouble had completely pros- 
trated her father, and for weeks he was 
unable to leave his bed. When he at length 
was able to get out to see Mr. Guernsey, 
Ross’s employer, he was informed that Mr. 
Travers had made good all deficiencies, and 
had requested them, as a personal favor, to 
recall the officer despatched to arrest him, 
which they had done. Afterwards her father 
had paid it back, every penny; he could not 
rest till he did, but the kindness and obliga- 
tion remained, a forever uncancelled debt. 

“Tt could have made no possible difference, 
Mr. Travers, if you had known it,” she said, 
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coldly, though not meaning to be cold, but 
adopting this course in very self-defence. 
“The greatest favor you can do me is to 
never allude to the matter again, and to try 
to forget, as far as possible, all that I have 
said upon the subject. Good-morning.” 
And, turning abruptly into a side path, she 
went up to the house, leaving him very much 
perplexed, and just a trifle, perhaps, vexed at 
the sudden change in her manner. 

“She didn’t think I was going to propose, 
did she,” he said, half laughing, “and took 
this method to check my presumption? 
Poor little girl! she is as sensitive as the 
day-lilies that blossom under her windows. 
How wel] I remember the day she was born. 
I was, let me see—I was eighteen. I am 
getting old, certainly, as my friends kindly 
tell me, speculating, doubtless, at the same 
time, concerning the contents of my will—ah 
well!” And with a faint sigh and a fainter 
laugh, he vaulted into the saddle and rode 
slowly away. 

John Travers was the rich man of Carmel. 
The Traverses were an old family in Carmel, 
but never a prolific one, and now it threat- 
ened to become wholly extinct. John, the 
only remaining one, being thirty-eight and a 
bachelor. Mr. Travers was not a susceptible 
man, which made the case more hopeless still, 
Ten or fifteen years ago and a score of Car- 
mel belles were rivals for his favor and for- 
tune. Now their children called him “old 
Travers,’ in innocent unconsciousness how 
near he had been to becoming their papa. 
Occasionally a widow, relying on her “ gift of 
experience,” looked again languishingly on 
the desired of her youth, but the ungallant 
recipient failed most signally to apprehend 
and appreciate the favor. He treated all 
women courteously, gently and—this was 
the trouble—impartially. He mingled in 
society rather moderately, yet enough to 


keep himself familiar with it; read exten- 


sively, and thought deeply. This was John 
Travers at the time I have introduced him 
to you. A suave, yet rather grave man, 
quiet and thoughtful in manner, with an un- 
der-current of deep tenderness in his nature 
not more than half suspected even by himself. 

The dreaded twenty-second of June had 
been past nearly two weeks, and Annie Ath- 
erton, despite the invasion of the ten vandals— 
and they did invade every part of the roomy 
old house, and did ridicule, in a quiet way, 
a good many of the old-fashioned things it 
contained—yet, I must affirm, despite it all, 
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she was a very cheerful and happy-looking 
martyr. Once or twice she found herself 
contrasting this summer with the last—or 
indeed with any she could remember—with 
a vague sense of content and satisfaction 
which was altogether inexplicable to her. 
She found herself wishing for beautiful cloth- 
ing and elegant jewels, and more than all for 
the ease and grace which seemed to be a part 
of the nature of the Misses Coblentz, and 
more especially for the elegance of look, 
movement and speech which particularly 
characterized Miss Ida Converse. She felt 
an overwhelming sense of awkwardness, 
which was sometimes so painful that she 
could not endure it, and ran away to her 
room to hide herself in mortification and 
tears. And yet, notwithstanding these dis- 
turbing elements, she was vaguely conscious 
of being as vaguely happy. 

And so the summer counted off its golden 
jewels, and the dreamy haze of midsummer 
reflected itself in the soft eyes of Annie Ath- 
erton. Miss Converse, who made from the 
first a show of fondness for “Mignon,” as 
she always called Annie, declared that she 
“grew beautiful every morning and dutiful 
every evening,” referring by the last allusion 
to the light step and deft fingers which day 
by day grew more willing and ready in the 
many household tasks from which she had 
at first visibly shrunk. 

“If T were a single man,” said Mr. Cob- 
lentz, with a side glance at Emerson, “I 
should také some credit to myself as being a 
possible inspiration. But a man with a wife 
and two grown-up daughters is the simplest 
of ciphers in a young lady’s arithmetic.” 

“ Mr, Emerson is not as vain as you, papa,” 
laughed Nell Coblentz. “I expect he is 
more used to conquests, and so his head is 
not so easily turned.” 

“T should be perfectly insane with delight 
if I could make an impression upon your 
heart, Miss Nell,” Emerson retorted, coloring 
faintly. 

“Should you?” she asked with ridiculous 
eagerness. “ Well, P’ll manage to let you 
know, if you do! Ill blush whenever you 
look at me, and look up at you shyly—so.” 
And the coquettish lids fluttered, and then 
drooped shyly, in the most perfect imitation 
of the litule fluttering glances of Annie 
Atherton. 

They all laughed at this little bit of acting 
—Nell had a natural aptness for burlesque— 
and Miss Converse cried “encore.” Mrs, 
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Atherton came into the room just then, and 
the subject dropped for that time. 

But gradualiy it grew to be a standing 
amusement for the party to jest about 
“Emerson’s conquest;’’? and Coblentz jocu- 
larly dubbed him “ The Inspiration.” 

“There’s one thing about you that I ad- 
mire, Mr. Emerson,” said Nell, “ and that is 
your sweet reconciliation.” 

“T am glad you find something in me 
worthy of your admiration, Miss Coblentz,” 
he interrupted. 

“TI presume so. But what I started to re- 
mark was, the fact that this susceptible little 
rustic, who, if the truth must be told, is 
prettier than any of us—which is saying a 
good deal ”—glancing at Miss Converse ; “ the 
fact, I say, that she is deeply, deadly, desper- 
ately in love with your graces of mind and 
person, doesn’t seem to afflict you above what 
you are able to bear. Your calm submission 
proves you a martyr of the first water; and if 
you ever want your epitaph written, I will 
do it with pleasure.” 

“Nellie!” Mr. Coblentz said, in a tone of 
remonstrance, noticing the sudden flush that 
crept into Emerson’s face. 

“O, let her go on. I like to furnish so 
dear a friend as Miss Nellie with pleasure; 
it is all in my character as martyr,” Emerson 
interrupted. 

“O, well, if you like it, then I shall do so 
no more. I am not going to be the stake for 
you to be tied to.” 

“But you are as merciless as the fagots,” 
he said, in a low tone, as he passed her; to 
which she, for a wonder, did not reply, but a 
moment after went up to her room, where 
she staid persistently all the long quiet morn- 
ing, declaring that she was “on the verge of 
idiocy with a headache,” but coming down 
to dinner looking brighter, and with a wilder 
flow of spirits than usual, almost shocking 
her quiet, dign#fied mother, and her graceful, 
ladylike little sister Lena. 

That afternoon Mr. Travers came down 
and invited the whole party to a picnic in a 
charming little grove on his own grounds. 
The invitation included Mrs. Atherton and 
Annie, of course. Mrs. Atherton declined, 
on the plea of “helping the girl,” but really 
because she saw tliat her going would damp- 
en the pleasure of the occasion for a portion 
of the party. 

The truth was, Mrs. Atherton was secretly 
disgusted with taking summer boarders. 
The little assumptions of superiority, the 


covert sneers at “country styles” and “rus- 
tic etiquette,” the air of reserve—that impal- 
pable wall,so real though so invisible—the 
spirit of condescension with which they 
seemed to regard her, all these, and a score 
of other little nameless trifles—for all these 
are trifles, looking at life in its deep realities, 
stripped of its artificial tinsel of caste and 
fashion. But to the quick mother eye and 
heart there was another reason, outweighing 
all the others a hundred fold, that made her 
impatient for the departure of her boarders. 
And so Mr. Travers was not the only one 
who saw the quick, eager, questioning glance 
which sought Frederick Emerson’s face when 
he invited “ Miss Annie,” as he said, “as a 
special favor to himself.” 

Mrs. Atherton saw—and strangely enough, 
her face seemed almost the reflection of 
Travers’s, both grave, both sad, both tender 
and yearning—yet neither saw the other, but 
Nell Coblentz saw them both, and smiled 
curiously with a little covert glance at Ida 
Converse. But Miss Converse was talking to 
Mr. Maitland, who had that morning come 
down from the city to see how his wife and 
two-year old baby were getting along, and to 
stay himself a week. 


“ The silly little fly!” Nell whispered, glanc- 
ing back at Miss Gordon; her “ maiden aunt 
of an uncertain age,” as she generally desig- 


nated her. “I’ve half a mind to be a good 
Samaritan once in my life, and break the 
pretty web; would you?” 

“No; it’s all the amusement we have here 
in the country,” was the laughing reply. 
“ Besides, if Miss Converse doesn’t care, why 
should you?” 

“O,she does, or I'd have interfered long 
ago! Mr. Travers,” she cried, raising her 
voice and leaning forward, “have you any 
mad bulls, or snakes, or runaway horses, or 
anything of that sort, to add romance to the 
occasion, and test the gallantwy of the gentle- 
men? Ihave an overpowering curiosity to 
know who would come to my rescue!” 

“Tam quite sure there would be a simul- 
taneous rush in your direction of all the 
gentlemen in the party,” was the gallant 
rejoinder. 

“ Provided I was in the safest place, I pre- 
sume you mean ?” she retérted, laughing. 

“ Be careful how you handle coals, Travers, 
if you don’t want to be burned,” interposed 
Emerson. 

“ He may be provided with an armor that 
will protect himself,” she said, carelessly, yet 
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with a faint accentuation that brought the 
color to Emerson’s face. 

Somehow these two could never forego the 
opportunity of saying sharp and taunting 
things to each other. It had been so from 
the first. The acquaintance had commenced 
by a sharp debate, in which Miss Coblentz 
had talked so strangely at variance with all 
her previously expressed opinions upon the 
subject under discussion, that her sister Lena 
expressed her surprise after they were alone. 

“O, I thought just as he did! But he is so 
conceited and wonderfully nice, that some- 
body ought to combat and ridicule his opin- 
ions, and so I sacrificed myself for the good 
of his soul,” was the laughing answer. 

This had been a year before, or nearly 
that. He had been supposed to be engaged 
to Ida Converse for two years, but she had 
never met him before. Since then they had 
met frequently, and for these last few weeks 
daily and almost hourly, but their antago- 
nism was in no wise abated, particularly as 
far as she was concerned. Once he had ven- 
tured to suggest a truce. 

“No,” she said, solemnly, “I’ve a duty 
toward you, and I shall not be dissuaded 
from its performance by any conversational 
sugar-plums, You need me—you would go 
to seed in a week, if I didn’t combat your 
specious absurdities and egotisms. Miss 
Converse ought to settle a pension for life 
upon me for the renovating effect my criti- 
cisms have upon your life and character; 
possibly she will.” 

“Nellie Coblentz, I wish most devoutly I 
had never seen you!” he said, with a sort of 
desperate savageness, quite unlike his usual 
easy suave speech, 

“That is because I hold the mirror up to 
nature, I suppose,” she responded lightly; 
but for an instant the dark bright face grew 
pale as death, and the small fingers closed 
convulsively over the book with which she 
was toying. Another instant, and a gay 
little song fluttered from her lips and floated 
out through the open window to the shaded 
veranda where Frederick Emerson was pac- 
ing up and down, with a disturbed face. 

“Confound the girl! she is as heartless as 
she is impertinent!” he exclaimed, savagely, 
catching up his hat and striding off down the 
path to the orchard, where he came upon 
Annie Atherton, who blushed and looked 
pleased to see him. Here, at least, was a 
woman—a very lovely one, too—who looked 
up to him, believed in him, admired him. 
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She never ridiculed, or criticized, or doubted 
him in any way. It was very pleasant to be 
appreciated, and so, out of the gratitude of 
his heart, he said some very gallant and sen- 
timental things. After this it came very easy 
to repeat them, with additions and varia- 
tions, of course, and when he saw how 
eagerly they were accepted, his vanity—and 
he had the full masculine share of that com- 
modity—was flattered and stimulated, and 
though it was the merest flirtation so far as 
his feelings were concerned, he continued it 
with increased zest, and a strange sort of 
deliberateness, considering the fact that his 
fiancee was present, and could not but be 
cognizant of it, even if it had not become a 
matter of banter for the whole party. 

Since that morning in June, Annie had 
scarcely spoken to Mr. Travers. They had 
met frequently, but she was always cool and 
reticent towards him, and he could not draw 
her into the commonest conversation. After 
awhile arumor that she was in love with 
Emerson ran through the little gossipy 
neighborhood. It pained John Travers 
strangely. “If he were sure his friend was 
in earnest,” he said, “he should not mind; 
but no man should come there and trifle 
with this fatherless girl with impunity.” And 
the grave handsome face grew stern, and the 
dark eyes flashed with an unwonted fire. 

Possibly this picnic was a ruse,and to 
bring out the whole party, including Annie, 
and by careful observation to decide how 
much of truth there was in the rumors, might 
have had quite as much to do with John 
Travers’s “ liberality ” as his accredited polite- 
ness. But, whatever the motive that prompt- 
ed the invitation, the invitation itself was 
most readily accepted. Some fifteen or 
twenty of Mr. Travers’s particular friends 
were also invited, and the occasion promised 
to be unusually happy. 

A few of the immediate neighbors won- 
dered why Mr. Travers was so very attentive 
to Annie Atherton; for from the moment 
they entered the grounds he had quietly 
appropriated her to himself. Annie won- 
dered a little herself, then remembering that 
morning’s conversation, she said, “He is 
doing it to help me; to force them by his 
position to recognize me as their equal.” 
And the generous glow at her heart melted 
the resérve of her manner, and made her 
gayer and happier than she had been fora 
long time. In her lightness of heart she 
almost forgot to watch for the admiring 
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glance from Fred Emerson’s dreamy hazel 
eyes, and not until the party broke up into 
little knots after the tables were cleared, and 
Miss Converse and Mr. Emerson sauntered 
away over the hill, did she feel the first 
shadow of unrest or loneliness. Just then 
Nell Coblentz tripped by. Glancing after the 
retreating pair, she said, carelessly : 

“Well matched, aren’t they? That is 
what all the admiring friends say—fair wo- 
man and brave man, wealth and elegance, 
beauty, and genius, and good-breeding— 
selah!’ And with a gay laugh that echoed 
oddly through the cool drowsy woods, she 
ran on to join her sister and mother. 

A curious feeling of desolation swept 
through Annie Atherton’s heart. The trees 
seemed waltzing about in just the strangest 
way; she cast a quick glance about to be 
sure no one was observing her, then with 
quick, though perhaps a little unsteady steps, 
she glided into the shadow of a great gray 
rock, and sank pale and panting on the cool 
ground. A moment of silence and vague 
thought, and then voices on the other side 
broke suddenly in upon her. 

“ What is this about ‘ Emerson’s conquest’ 
and ‘ rustic susceptibility, and the like, that 
I hear vaguely hinted at?” asked a gentle- 
man’s voice, which Annie immediately rec- 
ognized as belonging to Mr. Maitland. 

“O, don’t you know?” asked the softly- 
modulated voice of Miss Susie Gordon. “ Mrs. 
Maitland, how could you keep your husband 
in such deplorable ignorance? You should 
have told him in very self-defence; for whe 
knows but this gushing damsel may attract 
your husband, if he does not know how 
utterly and hopelessly she is in love with 
‘ another?” 

“T really haven’t thought of it since Frank 
came,” Mrs. Maitland replied, laughing; “so 
pray forgive me. You can tell him, Susie, 
only don’t suggest any such tragical possibili- 
ties as you just alluded to.” 

There was a little chorus of laughter, and 
then Miss Gordon said, still laughing: 

“Tt really is the only fresh thing that we 
have had this summer. The ‘ downcast eyes 
and rosy blushes’ we have had for the last 
five or six weeks, would make the fortune of 
a romance writer. And the best of it is, she 
doesn’t suspect that he is only amusing him- 
self, to while away the tedium of this drowsy 
place and season, but really believes her 
‘market is made,’ as the rustics say. I dare 
say she has gorgeous visions of future gueat- 
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ness and grandeur as Mrs, Esquire Emerson ; 
you know ‘Squire’ is the grand honorary 
title with country people.” And Miss Gor- 
don laughed gayly. 

“And she doesn’t know he is engaged to 
Miss Converse? Is this hardly right? She 
is a pretty little girl, and, do you know, I 
fancied this Mr. Travers a good deal inter- 
ested in her?” 

“That shows a man’s penetration! Mr, 
Travers is an old friend of the family; be- 
sides, he isn’t a marrying man. But to re- 
turn to our rustic belle. You see Fred says 
gallant things naturally, and very possibly he 
made some of his pretty speeches—the small 
silver he keeps to propitiate the fair—and 
our susceptible Deborah fell at the first fire.” 

“But what does Miss Converse say ?” 

“QO, she doesn’t mind! she is not afraid of 
losing him. Young ladies with fortunes in 
their own right don’t have to exert them- 
selves to keep their lovers—particularly if 
they are possessed of more ambition than 
bank stock.” 

There was the echo of light laughter, the 
faint rustle of footsteps on the drifting leaves, 
and then—silence! Annie Atherton covered 
her face with her hands, while wave after 
wave of anger, and shame, and mortification 
swept up to her hot throbbing temples. 

“Annie—Miss Atherton, I want you a mo- 
ment.” And a firm arm was placed about 
her waist, and she was gently lifted to her 
feet. “I have something to show you, if you 
will come with me; something that no one 
has ever looked into before, something I 
never found until this summer myself.” 

Mechanically she suffered herself to be led 
down a cool shady path to a little woodland 
brook, with scarlet cardinals drooping over 
its ferny rim. Something of the calmness 
and rest of the place dropped into her heart, 
and she smiled almost brightly in the face 
which looked very searchingly into hers. 

“Ts that what you wished to show me, 
Mr. Travers? It is lovely, but did you never 
know of it until this summer?” she asked, 
lifting her eyes to his face. 

“O,I have known the brook ever since I 
can remember; it is one of my oldest friends. 
But, A»nie, I brought you here to show you 
my heart. I have only just found it, and 
what do you think T found in it—what but 
your face, little one ?” 

“T—i don’t know,” she stammered in sud- 
den confusion. 

“Let me tell you. I found a strong, pure, 
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deathless love—a love that can never change 
or fade, a love that makes me a better, and 
happier, and purer man. Annie, I am older 
than you, many years, but my heart is young 
and fresh. I never loved a woman before, I 
never spoke of love to one. What have you 
to say to me?” 

“Mr. Travers,” she said, a sudden fire kin- 
dling ip her blue eyes, “ you heard what they 
said just now,and you have come to me with 
this story, ready to sacrifice yourself to shield 
me from shame and ridicule. I thank you 
for your delicate and generous offer, but I 
cannot accept it.” And trembling in every 
nerve, but with flashing eyes and burning 
cheeks, she was turning away, when he 
caught her hand and held her firmly. 

“Annie, listen,” he said, pleadingly. “ Let 
me tell you all then; if you refuse me, I will 
not persecute further, but I shall never 
change in my feelings toward you, because 
that is utterly beyond my powcr. I will not 
deceive you in the least. I cid hear Miss 
Gordon’s heartless talk, and it wa: to shield 
you from gossip, and to cover tiem with con- 
fusion that I made this confession io you to- 
day. But, Annie, you remember a certain 
morning which you asked me to ‘ forget? 
Well, I have loved you just so long—it seems 
a lifetime tome. I have tried to gain your 
favor—have tried to make myself your friend 
—but you have always repulsed me. Lately 
I heard what may be the reason. If it is, if 
you love this man, don’t be afraid to tell 
me—” 

“TI do not love him, Mr. Travers; I scorn 
and despise him!” she interrupted, vehe- 
mently. “Miss Converse doesn’t need her 
wealth to hold her lover, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I have been silly enough to feel 
flattered by his pretended admiration, that is 
all. But,’ and her eyes fell and her lips 
trembled, “to think that I have been the 
butt of their heartless ridicule all summer, 
have been the only amusement they have 
had—” And the overwrought feelings gave 
way in an uncontrollable flood of tears. 

He suffered her to exhaust the first vio- 
lence of her feelings, and then, as delicately 
and tenderly as a mother, soothed and quiet- 
ed her till she smiled through her tears like 
a spring morning. 

The party had all gathered at the tables 
when their host- came up, looking so smiling 
and happy that his face forestalled his speech. 

“Kind friends and neighbors,” he said, 
drawing Annie’s arm a little closer and firmer 
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in his, “I did not intend, when I invited you, 
to make the announcement I am about to 
make; but, fearing the cup of your enjoy- 
ment may not be quite full, I give you this 
drop from the overrunning measure of my 
own happiness: ladies and gentlemen, per- 
mit me to present to you my wife—that is to 
be very soon.” 

There was a perfect shower of applause, 
under cover of which Maitland said to Miss 
Gordon: 

“Didn't I tell you so?” To which she 
replied, softo voce: 

“TI never would have believed she was so 
artful; a perfectly shameless little flirt!” 

“Mr. Travers,” said Nell Coblentz, “ may 
I relieve my feelings by embracing you? I 
don’t know as it is the proper thing to do, 
but I must do something or go mad.” And 
throwing her arms about Annie’s neck, 
she kissed her till she was quite out of 
breath. 

“That is backing down, Nell!” exclaimed 
Maitland, 

“O, of course, I meant by proxy,” she re- 
torted; “only if there is any man on the 
face of the globe that I really should like to 
embrace at this particular moment, it is Mr. 
Travers. But I shan’t do it; my powers of 
self-control are something marvellous.” And 
from under her lowered lids she cast a quick 
keen glance at Frederick Emerson, who col- 
ored to the roots of his beautiful chestnut 
hair. 

Annie did not return with the rest of the 
party, but came an hour later in Mr. Travers’s 
best carriage, drawn by the lovely gray span 
which was the admiration and envy of all 
Carmel. 

Mr. Travers walked straight to her moth- 
er’s room with her. “We have come for 
your blessing,” he said. 

She took her daughter’s face between her 
hands, and looked down into it with anxious 
eyes. Annie saw it, and knew what she was 
thinking of. 

“Your girl is very happy, dear mother— 
so much happier than she deserves, or ever 
can deserve,” she said, with a fond shy glance 
at her companion. “There has been a mis- 
take all round, and some playing at cross 
purposes, but it is all over now.” ° 

“Tam so glad!’ Mrs. Atherton said, in a 
tone of joyous relief. “O Annie, my precious 
darling! if my taking summer boarders had 
shipwrecked your happiness, I should never 
have forgiven myself.” 
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“ My happiness is in such safe hands, dear 
mother, that all the summer boarders in the 
world cannot so much as touch it,” was the 
confident answer. 

A few days later Mr. Emerson announced 
his resolution to take a trip West. He had 
had letters, he said, urging him to come, and 
there never would be a better time, perhaps, 
He should get through his visit and be back 
to the city by the time they returned. There 
were the usual regrets, but his resolution 
remained unshaken; and as he was to leave 
early, he made his adieus the evening before 
his intended departure, that is, to all but 
Nellie Coblentz. She was in her room and 
staid there persistently all the evening. 

She came down to breakfast about ten 
o’clock, asked carelessly if Emerson had gone, 
and ate her breakfast in such an abstracted, 
indolent way, that Mrs, Atherton asked her 
if she were sick. 

“T don’t know. I shouldn’t wonder,” she 
answered, laughing lightly. “I never was 
sick, as | remember; how does one feel, good 
or bad ?” 

Mrs. Atherton laughed, and Nell went up 
stairs; half an hour later she came down 
equipped for a walk. 

“Where are you going, Nellie?” asked her 
father, as she stooped over, and, putting both 
hands over his eyes, kissed him, as she was 
going past. 

“O, only out to drown myself, papa. If I 
am not home by tea-time, draw off the spring 
brook.” Referring to a shallow pebbly-bot- 
tomed brook, less than a foot deep, which 
ran through the meadow at the foot of the 
orchard. 

“ Nellie, what a little incorrigible you are!” 
he answered, laughing. 

“But you rather like me, though, don’t 
you?” she said, coaxingly, laying her bright 
face against his shoulder. “And, papa, if I 
should get drowned, or—or anything—you 
wont forget me, will you, you old darling?” 

With asudden impulse Mr. Coblentz put 
both arms about his daughter and kissed her 
tenderly. A moment later and she was way- 
ing her handkerchief to him from the street 
below. 

As it grew late in the afternoon there was 
a general inquiry for Nellie Coblentz. Lena 
and her mother had been to ride, and so had 
not missed her. Finally tea-time came, but 
still Nellie had not returned. They waited, 
at first vexed and impatient, but gradually 

growing alarmed and uneasy. Just as Mr, 
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Coblentz, was starting out, however, a boy 
came up from the village with a letter, say- 
ing that a young woman at the depot gave 
him a quarter to bring it there. 

“ What time did you see the young lady?” 
asked Mr. Coblentz. 

“ Just before three o'clock, sir; she went 
out in the three o’clock train,” replied the 
boy. 

Fs Why did you not come immediately ?” he 
asked, with warmth, 

“ Because, sir, the young lady said as how 
I needn’t come up till after supper, and I 
obeyed orders.” 

There was no more to be said, and as the 
lad turned away, Mr. Coblentz broke open 
the letter, which was as follows: 

“DrarR Papa.—I have concluded to run 
away. Please do not send a detective after 


me and get my name in the papers. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant, you know. ELL.” 


“ What wild freak is that girl up to now?” 
Mr. Coblentz said, half angry, half amused. 

“She has taken the whim to go to town, 
undoubtedly, and will be back to-morrow. 
There never was any accounting for Nell’s 
caprices,” her mother said, smilingly, yet 
looking a little vexed. 6 

But Nell did not come back the next day, 
nor the next. The fourth day Mr. Coblentz 
went to the city. He expected, of course, 
Nellie was at home, but he remembered she 
did not look quite well, and Mrs. Atherton 
had narrated her conversation with her at 
the breakfast table, and he got anxious, fear- 
ing she was at home ill and alone, save the 
housekeeper, who had been left in charge. 
So he went down. 

They did not expect him back till night, 
but a little past noon he came in, and quietly 
called his wife and Lena aside. 

“ Just read that,” he said, putting a letter 
in his wife’s hand. “I found it in the office 
on my return.” 

Mrs. Coblentz unfolded the paper, and as 
her eye glanced at the bottom of the sheet 
she gave a low cry and grew deadly pale. 

“Hush, Marie! don’t make a scene, for 
Heaven’s sake!” her husband whispered ; “ it 
will be bad enough, at the best. I suppose 
we must tell Miss Converse ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she sighed. “O Ar- 
thur, I wish the earth would open and swal- 

- low us all up! Just think of the dreadful 

notoriety,” she added, in a distressed voice. 
“You always allowed Nell to do and say 

improper things,” said Lena, “and this is the 
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end of it. I always expected she would do 
something dreadful.” 

In order that the reader may fully under- 
stand the “dreadful” thing which Nell had 
done, I transcribe the letter, which was in a 
gentleman’s hand, and as follows: 


“Mr. ARTHUR COBLENTZ: 

“ DEAR Stk,—I was married to your daugh- 
ter Nellie four days ago—the evening of her 
departure from Mrs. Atherton’s. know 
how shocked you will all be, and I have no 
excuse to offer save this: I loved her almost 
to madness! I have battled with myself, 
calling upon honor, interest, everything, to 
help me overcome my passion, but the con- 
test was too unequal, for love is all-conquer- 
ing. I have been an idler hitherto, now I 
can overcome anything! In this new coun- 
try I am going to begin a new life, with God’s 
help, and that of my 4 wife’s. I do not 
ask you to forgive me yet, but some day, if I 
live, you shall be _— to acknowledge me 
your son. 'REDERICK EMERSON.” 


To which was appended this characteristic 
postscript from Nellie: 


“DEARLY BELOVED,—Fred and I have at 
last concluded a truce—under the flag of our 
union! At last order reigns in Warsaw. I 
hope you will all be as glad about it as I, for 
the siege has been a long and hard one on 
both sides. We happened to discover how 
hard, and mutually resolved to bury the 
hatchet and light the torch of peace at Hy- 


men’s altar. 

“Dear, dear old papa! Forgive me for all 
the pain or anxiety 1 have ever caused you, 
and especially this last as act. Ido 
not seek to justify myself; I only say this: 
For his sake I am willing to give up every- 
thing else on earth; even your dear love. 
You all thought me gay, keen, careless and 
heart whole—alas, how have the mighty 
fallen! Iam only a silly, sentimental, com- 
monish sort of a woman, and am going to 
learn to make butter, and cheese, and brown 
bread, and settle down into a staid er 
able matron. I'll let you know when I do! 

“ NELL.” 


The Coblentzes immediately returned to 
the city, and in a week the rest of the party 
followed. If Miss Converse was paiyed by 
the desertion of her betrothed, no one ever 
knew. She had a rare faculty of keeping 
her own counsel, as well as her self-control. 
She neither grew pale, refused her meals, nor 
laid awake to weep, as, according to all re- 
spectable precedent, she ought to have done; 
and, as I shall not have another so good an 
opportunity, I will add here that she married 
a wealthy suitor, whom she had twice reject- 
ed, in less than three months after her return 
to the city, and it is to be hoped “ lived hap- 


py ever after.” 
“If anybody wants summer boarders, they 
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are welcome to them, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” Mrs. Atherton said, when the last 
ones had taken their departure. 

“It has been an incalculable blessing to 
me, for if I hadn’t got so desperately jealous 
of Emerson, I never should have dared to 
propose, I was such an old grave fellow, and 
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Annie was so young and beautiful,” John 
Travers said, coming in just then. 

“O John!” exclaimed Annie, in a depre- 
cating voice, blushing as brightly as the crim- 
son fuchsias hiding among her bright brown 
curls. “If only you had done it before,” she 
added archly. 


“ Remarkable spot for a grave, 
Why, it’s hardly fit for a knave!” 
Jes so, stranger! but knowing the facts, you 
will own 
The derned critter in thar really aint worth a 
stone. 


“That is an unfortunate fate, 

Pray, will you the story relate?” 
Sartin, stranger, jes step in my cabin hard by; 
Fer afore I commence, I must wet up with rye. 


“You are, then, addicted to drink?” 
Some, stranger! miners are, I think. 
But le’ me see, seems to me’tis nearly er year 
Since Blowin’ Dave, the buried critter come 
here. 


We had a nice clearin’ here then— 
A purty good sprinklin’ o’ men, 
An’ miners’ wives, whose faces war like the 
sun’s beams, 
Makin’ our rough life here, sir, one o’ pleasant 
dreams. 


A deal o’ influence they had 
Savin’ us from goin’ to the bad; 
Fer I tell yer the presence o’ women here, sir, 
Exerts over our life heaps o’ good, that’s clear, 
sir. 


A year nearly since Dave come down, 

Bringin’ his wife from “Up Dutch Town.” 
A sensible, low-browed, purty woman was she, 
An’ I reckon as good as a woman could be. 


Fer agwhile they lived here as well 
As the best, fer all we could tell. 
Yet, there was sometimes a rumor here in the 
claim, 
That Dave, tho’ clever outside, in his cabin 
wasn’t the same. 


She was an angel, was Dave’s mate, 
The sick servin’ early an’ late, 
An’ when I tell yer, sir, she was worshipped 
by us. 
These tales o’ Dave’s treatment rather brooded 
@ muss, 
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Some purty hard stories at length 
Reached us, givin’ color and strength 
To the pictures by some drawn o’ Dave’s cabin 
life, 
How the brute made his home one continual 
strife. 


*Bout a year, if I recollect, 
’Fore the chaps begun to suspect 
By the absence o’ Dave’s mate in the cabins 
around; 


That some’at had happened, then the stories 
gained ground. 


So, fer Dave’s we started one night, 
Just to see if things thar war right; 
Tho’ to reach it, stranger, were a purty hard 
push, 
Seein’ ’s he liked fer some reason to live out’n 
the bush. 


Which (the reason) was plain to see 
Any time out thar he could spree, 
“Did he?” Well, he did just that, stranger! 
tho’ ’twant all, 


He done a thing worse nor that, that thing 
caused his fall. 


“What thing?” murder! aint that plain,hey! 
You bet, we just had our way. 
When we caught the heathen on this bit o’ 
swamp like, 
We just made a grave fer him in that thar wet 
dike. 
This way it happened, we suppose— 
Rum was in, sense was out, an’ blows 
From his fist—an iron fist was Dave’s—on her 
brow, 


Why, sir, just closin’ my eyes, I can see ’em 
plain now. 


“Lynched him?” yes! we call it so here, 
An’ it’s honest judgment, that’s clear 
To my mind, that’s me! now you've heard the 
yarn ’bout Dave, 
An’ why he came to be put in that thar wet 
grave. 
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RAISING A SUNKEN WHALE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


We had fastened to a large right-whale in 


Bristol Bay, north of the island of Oonalashka, 
the distant outlines of its mountains being 
in sight from the ship at the time. She turned 
to windward and ran us for several hours, 
seeming to retain her full vigor, and only 
abating her racing-speed now and then fora 
few minutes. 

In addition to numerous wourds from the 
hand-lances, such as might have been ex- 
pected to kill any ordinary whale, she had 
endured the explosion of three bombs in her 
body. Her “small” had also been mangled 
by repeated cuts of the boat-spades, till it 
seemed that all the great sinews must have 
been severed. 

But victory at last declared for our banners; 
the fourth shot from the lance-gun appeared 
to reach the vital spot which had hitherto 
escaped our efforts, and the mighty mass 
showed signs of speedy dissolution. Tired, 
drenthed and shivering, our cheers of tri- 
umph. rent the air for the “ red flag,” as the 
next trumpet-blast of our giant victim was 
choked by a rushing torrent of her life-blood. 
We congratulated each other upon having 
secured so rich a prize, for we estimated her 
yield of oil at not less than one hundred and 
fifty barrels. 

She rolled her breast up to the surface; 
the broad pectoral fins lifted with a last dying 
quiver, and fell against her sides. The angry, 
boiling waters closed over all; a fearful strain 
was suddenly felt upon our sides; and a quick 
surge at the loggerhead alone saved us from 
being engulfed. 

The two boats were brought abreast, gun- 
wale to gunwale, with the oars shipped in; 
the weight of the crews thrown more aft to 
balance the strain; the lines snubbed till the 
bows were brought down to the very point 
of submersion; but all was useless. The im- 
mutable law of gravity and displacement was 
against us this time. 

“Stand by to cut!” said the mate to the 
officer in the other boat, at the same time 
drawing the boat-knife from its sheath. 

“No! Hold your hands!” roared the cap- 
tain, whose boat had just got within hailing 
distance. He had been for two hours en- 
gaged in verifying the proverb that “ a stern 


chase is a long one,” and was still straining 
every nerve to be “in atthedeath.” He was 
heaving desperately in aid of his stroke-oars- 
man, with his hat off, his hair flying wildly 
behind him in the breeze, and his whole 
frame writhing with excitement. “Don’t 
cut, Mr. Barrett! Veer away on your lines 
and let her go to bottom. I'll go aboard and 
work the ship as near to youasI can. There 
aren’t more than thirty fathoms of water 
here.” 

The light boats regained their trim witha 
sudden recoil, as the turns were thrown off 
the loggerheads, and the lines suffered to 
spin out through the chocks till they hung 
slack, indicating that the whale lay on the 
bottom. 

Our late triumphant cheers were changed 
to gloomy mutterings, interspersed with bit- 
ter expletives of disappointment. Our risks 
and toils had been endured in vain; for there 
was little hope that we should be any the 
richer for our day’s work. 

The ship, meanwhile, was so skillfully han- 
dled that her way was stopped within a few - 
fathoms of us, and the anchor let go in thirty- 
two fathoms, The two lines were then led 
on board through a large cleet near the bow, 
the sails furled, and everything made snug. 
No more could be done for the day; and, 
having changed our water-logged garments 
for dry ones, and satisfied our ravenous hun- 
ger, we prepared to await the result with what 
patience we might. Everything depended 
on the weather, which at the time was light 
and foggy, with a comparatively smooth sea. 

Occurrences like this which I bave de- 
scribed form the most serious drawback to 
the success of the right-whaleman. It is no 
unusual thing for a single ship to lose several 
hundred barrels of oil in a seagon, by the 
whales sinking after they had been killed. 

If this occur on soundings, it is sometimes 
possible, under very favorable circumstances, 
to bring one to the surface, and secure him; 
though so much loss of time is involved, that 
it is generally thought best, if the weather be 
clear, to abandon him, and cruise in search 
of another. If in deep water, there is no al- 
ternative but to cut lines, pocket our vexa- 


tion and try again. 
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The specific gravity of the animal, when 
first killed, is very nearly the same as that of 
the element in which he hangs suspended. 
For the whale floats in the water instead of 
on it, as he is often falsely represented in 
pictures. The ideal leviathan of the artist 
would seem to be a hollow body, inflated; or 
at least, composed of some material like cork. 

On the contrary, it hangs so nicely balanced, 
that in some cases, a very slight matter, such 
as an accidental shock, a downward inclina- 
tion of one end of the body, or au escape of 
confined air at lance-holes or other openings, 
is suflicient to turn the scale and send it to 
the bottom. And this, afler having, appar- 
ently, floated with sufficient buoyancy at the 
moment of death. 

The reason of the difference in the specific 
gravities of different individuals of the same 
species, has, thus far, baffled the whaleman’s 
philosophy. He has no means of determining 
beforehand as to the chances in any particu- 
lar case, nor of guarding against so disheart- 
ening a result. Of course there are multi- 
tudinous theories, but none has yet been 
found infallible. Many an old whaleman has 
tried to evolve a rule from the result of his 
observations in several cases; but it has failed 
him when he least expected it. Itis easy for 
an old knight of the lance to say, “IJ kuew 
that whale was going to sink by his actions 
before he turned up.” But we shail find him 
of such wonderful foresight, pointing out the 
same “actions” in the next specimen, and 
prophesying a similar result—to be most de- 
lightfully disappointed a few minutes later. 
Comparative fatness appears to have nothing 
whatever to do with the chances of sinking 
or floating. For those which sink and are 
recovered, having risen again by the opera- 
tion of natural causes, are found to be in as 
good condition as any others. While on the 
other hand, very lean specimens, and even 
those known as “ dryskins,”’ are quite as lia- 
ble to float. 

At the time of the introduction of the 
bomb-lance, which is simply a hollow cone, 
or rather pointed cylinder of cast-iron, filled 
with powder, and fired from a heavy shoulder- 
gun, it was thought that one of its advantages 
might lie in this direction. But, although a 
most valuable invention for other reasons, it 
does not appear to have produced any results 
in the way of diminishing the loss of whales 
from this cause. 

The bowhead or polar whale occasionally 
sinks, but the liability is much less than in 
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the case of the right-whale. The instances 
of sinking sperm whales are very rare, com- 
pared with either of the others. Again, the 
black-fish, which possesses more points of 
resemblance than any other member of the 
cetaceous family to the sperm whale, and 
like it, carries a reservoir of oily matter in its 
head, almost always sinks. Not so heavily, 
however, but that, being a smaller animal, it 
can, in most cases, be held up by aboat. But 
there seems no rule without exceptions; for 
occasionally one is killed which, left to itself, 
swims quite buoyantly. The proportion of 
“ sinkers ” among a given number of hump- 
back whales, is even greater than of right- 
whales. The same is true of the finback, so 
far as we have opportunities for observation; 
though very few of this species are killed. 

I have been led into a long digression; but 
I have not forgotten that I left our ship an- 
chored in Bristol Bay, and that her prize was 
anchored alongside of her—but at the wrong 
end of the cable. Light winds and fog pre- 
vailed all night and throughout the next day. 
But the second night, the breeze strength- 
ened, and a “chop” was getting up, that 
made the captain impatient to be doing some- 
thing. He could restrain himself no longer, 
after daylight arrived. 

“Call all hands, Mr. Barrett!’ said he, 
“and ‘snatch’ the lines and heave away. 
He’s been down more than thirty-six hours 
now; he ought to begin to grow lighter.” 

The ends of the lines were carried aloft 
and led through snatch-blocks at the fore- 
mast head. They were brought down to the 
windlass, and the strain made to bear as 
equally as possible upon both. The tough 
little ropes, not an inch in diameter, stretched 
and narrowed under the tension, till they 
seemed reduced to half that size; but we 
soon became satisfied that we were really 
lifting the whole mass by these two little 
strings, which appeared such a disproportion 
of means to the end. 

The movement of the windlass-brakes was 
slow and regular, while the captain himself 
stood with a hand on each of the lines, now 
stiffened like wires; for it was all-important 
to equalize the strain. Inch by inch the 
ponderous mass was lifted, of course growing 
lighter as it neared the surface. But when 
the glistening “blackskin” came in sight 
alongside the ship, it seemed as if something 
must snap—either the lines, or the harpoons 
to which they were attached. 

A cheer burst from the men, but was in- 


stantly checked by the mate, with “Hold 
your noise, there! Don’t holler till you’re 
out of the woods! Avast heaving now! and 
stand by your buoy-line and fluke-chain.” 

A large rope, known as a “ winding-tackle- 
fall,” such as is used in the ponderous cut- 
ting-blocks of a whaleship, was made ready, 
and by means of a small line and buoy, was 
passed round the whale and a clinch made 
in the end. The fluke-chain was then put 
on by the same process, one end of it being 
hauled through a ring in the other, and thus 
slipped down to its place on the whale’s 
“small.” 

While these operations, which occupied 
considerable time, were being performed, the 
whole weight hung suspended by these lines. 
These looked scarcely larger than a man’s 
little finger, and each particular ropeyarn ap- 
peared to “ give” a little, to ease the burden 
upon all the rest. 

The fluke-chain, the largest one we had on 
board, and which had before stood many a 
severe strain, was taken in through the iron- 
plated port, and roused up as short as possi- 
ble. As we threw the turns round the bow- 
sprit-bitts, we felt that the prize was secured. 

“We've got him, now, boys!” said Mr. 
Barrett, in high glee. 

“Veer away the lines!” was the order. 
And with a snap and a surge the whale set- 
tled away out of view, until the whole weight 
was brought to hang upon the chain. 

The stout links trembled as they felt the 
added trial of their tenacity; the bights 
round the “sampson-post” clanked and 
cracked while the slack was rendering; the 
ship heeled nearly plankshear-to—and righted 
again with a quick recoil. A report like that 
of a gun told that the heavy chain had parted. 

“He’s gone now, for good!” said half a 
dozen voices. 
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“Not quite yet!” said the mate. “Keep 
clear of that hawser as it runs out!” 

We had reason to be thankful now that we 
had spent so much time in fluking the whale 
with both rope and chain. He sank down 
into his former bed at the bottom, but we 
had a stout connection with him by means 
of the cutting fall. 

The sea and wind increased all day, but very 
gradually. Our anchor held without dragging, 
and another night passed away. But it was 
evident at the dawn of the next day that 
something must be done very soon. The 
breeze was fast becoming a gale; and it would 
not be possible to lie many more hours at 
anchor. 

We brought the large rope to the windlass, 
and felt, at the first trial, the difference which 
twenty-four hours had made in the burden. 
It would have risen to the surface, of course, 
by the buoyant power of the gases generated 
and pent-up within it, could we have waited 
long enough for natural causes to operate, 
Faster and faster we gained upon our work, 
as the tension grew less and less; until sud- 
denly the captain cried: 

“Avast, there! take your hawser and run 
it in by hand!” 

We hastened to obey the order, but we 
could not take care of the slack, now. I 
looked over the side—our whale was coming! 
She seemed to leap half her bulk above the 
surface, as if elated at being released from her 
submarine prison. She tossed joyously on 
the turbulent sea; and as joyously we went 
to work to secure our well-earned prize. 

“ You'd find it harder to pull her under,now, 
than you did to pull her up,” said the mate. 

Half an hour later, we were lying under 
short canvas, with the anchor at the bows, 
and “ cutting-in” our whale, the admiration 
and envy of half a dozen accidental consorts. 


FOREVER. 


Forever and ever the reddening leaves 
Float to the sodden grasses, 

Forever and ever the shivering trees 

Cower and shrink to the chilling breeze, 

That sweeps from the far-off sullen seas, 
To wither them as it passes. 


Forever and ever the low gray sky 
Stoops o’er the sorrowful earth, 

Forever and ever the steady rain 

Falls on bare bleak hill and barren plain, 

And flashes on roof and window pane, 
And hisses upon the hearth. 


Forever and ever the weary thoughts 
Are tracing the selfsame track. 
Forever and ever to and fro, 
On the old unchanging road they go, [woe, 
Through dreaming and waking,through joy and 
Calling the dead hours back. 


Forever and ever the tired heart 
Ponders o’er evil done. 
Forever and ever through cloud and gleam, 
Tracing the course of the strong life stream, 
And dreary and dull as the broken dream, 
Forever the rain rains on. 


Widow Higgins and her Daughters. 


WIDOW HIGGINS AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WIDOW AT HOME. 


Ir was Tuesday morning. It was early 
September. The weather was soft, sweet 
and balmy. Widow Higgins sat with her 
two daughters in her large airy old sitting- 
room. Everything was quiet, clear and pleas- 
ant. The long wooden clock ticked lazily in 
the corner; the cat, large, gray and sleek, 
stretched out her paws in the sunshine. The 
widow sat by the east window, which was 
full of plants. Opposite her, on a large, 
patch-covered lounge, the eldest of her 
daughters, Lydia, sat tying white cotton 
fringe. She was a pleasant, kind-looking, 
drabbish young lady. Her hair was combed 
straight from her forehead, and tied with gray 
ribbons at the back of her neck; her white 
linen collar was fastened at the throat by a 
drab bow. She wore a drab dress dotted 
with the faintest pink. Her slippers were 
drab, and her feet were resting on a drab ot- 
toman. Her eyes were gray, alas! But some- 
times they overreached themselves and grew 
as blue as larkspur. Her face was very well, 
upon the whole; and that is enough for me 
to say about it. 

Seated at the widow’s right was her second 
daughter Jeanette, a little dumpy creature, 
with brown hair and fat red cheeks. She 
was grasping with both hands, which were 
as broad as they were long, a huge woollen 
stocking, and knitting away at the toe of it 
as though her life depended upon the rapidity 
of her motions. It was so funny—the stock- 
ing was so large, and she was so little! To 
one experienced in such work, it would have 
seemed more possible that the stocking had 
knit her than that she had knit the stocking. 
As she sat leaned back in the high old-fash- 
ioned chair, it was observable that her feet 
did not reach the floor—only just the tips of 
her queer bits of boots. This little thing was 
a second edition of the widow herself; the 
widow in her youth—fair, brown-eyed, red- 
lipped and buxom. She was done upin a 
brown gingham, a funny, belted affair of a 
dress, ruffied from top to bottom; the skirt 
opened, displaying a petticoat as wonderful 


and rare as home-made embroidery and edg- 
ing could make it. 

The widow was looking pensively out of 
the window, her fat dimpled hands crossed 
upon her lap. The widow was*in purple, for 
the reason that she thought purple the best 
color for a widow; and that she was one she 
knew very well. She was a nice, fair-looking 
woman, was Widow Higgins. Upon either 
side of her round ruddy face a little clump of 
short black curls hung. If they were false— 
well, that is neither here nor there. They 
were becoming to her, at any rate. As I said 
before, the widow was looking pensively out 
of the window. To be sure there was little 
to draw her attention in that direction, but 
still she looked. She could see the garden 
fence, and the hop-vines clambering over it, 
and she could see a flock of turkeys stalking 
about in the warm sunshine. She could see 
the great broad-faced sunflowers turned to- 
wards the east, and—here let me record it— 
the widow sighed. Was she thinking of poor 
Deacon Job sleeping under his two hundred- 
dollar stone in the village graveyard? Was 
she? She turned around in her chair and 
glanced at her daughters. Lydia was work- 
ing slowly away at her netting. Jeanette 
was knitting vigorously at the big toe (don’t 
misunderstand me; I’m not speaking of the 
“big toe” after the manner of the world) of 
the stocking. The widow sighed again. 

“ Daughters,” she began (she always spoke 
in this way when she wished to be particu- 
larly impressive), “ we are very happy here.” 

A silence followed. Lydia raised her gray 
eyes to her mother’s face, and then dropped 
them again. Jeanette bent her rosy cheeks 
closer down to her stocking. The old clock 
ticked steadily away in the corner. 

“ Yes,” we are very happy here,” repeated 
the widow, not at all put out that her remark 
had not elicited an answer. “And we will 
remain so,” she continued, solemnly, shaking 
her head. 

“Yes, mother,” answered both girls, to- 
gether, Lydia with a lower drooping of the 
eyelids, Jeanette with a little jerk of the 
short round arm. 

“ Your poor father didn’t wish you ever to 
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be married, daughters. Your father didn’t 
believe much in matrimony. Neither did I, 
though I can’t say as his opinion influenced 
me a very great deal; but it’s well enough to 
think of these things seriously and well. 
Your father and I were not very happy in the 
married state.” 

The girls shook their heads. They remem- 
bered as much. 

“We must all live together all our lives,” 
said the widow, solemnly. 

“All our lives,” repeated Lydia, as though 
her mother was the rector reading out of the 
prayer-book, and she was responding. 

“ Lives,” said Jeanette, in a thick, choked 
way. 

“And if one of us should break this com- 
pact, she would incur the righteous indigna- 
tion of those remaining.” 

“Of those remaining,” said Lydia, looking 
blankly down to the floor. 

“ Remaining,” gasped Jeanette, getting her 
nose so close to her stocking that she pricked 
it with her knitting-needles. 

“Yes, people are happier single,” continued 
the widow. “Think of the cares that will 
come upon you if you marry, girls. A mar- 
ried life is one of drudgery; but your father 
and I were never made for each other, de- 
pend upon that. Think of the work a farm- 
er’s wife has upon her hands; there are cows 
to feed and pigs to milk—” 

The widow paused. She had said something 
wrong, though she couldn’t tell what. 

“Do you mean pigs to milk, mother?” 
asked Jeanette, gravely, turning her face 
away. 

“No, no, of course not. There are cows 
to milk, and pigs to feed; there are chickens 
to turn, and cheeses—” 

The widow paused again. 

“Ts it cheeses to turn?” Jeanette asked, 
stooping down to pick up her ball of yarn, 
which she had suddenly dropped. 

“Yes, yes; what was I thinking of? 
Cheeses to turn and chickens to look after; 
preserves and pickles to be made; apples to 
be killed and poultry to be dried. And then 
the children, dear me! the children must be 
cut up for the winter, and a cartload of 
pumpkins carried through the cooping- 
hough—” The widow stopped. 

“Hooping-congh,” suggested Lydia, her 
eyes getting very blue under her sober lashes. 

“Yes, O yes, see. Where wasl? Hoop- 
ing-cough, mumps canker-rash, measles and 
picken-chox. What did I say, Jeanette?” 
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“You said picken-choz,” was the stifled 
answer. 


“Did I? why, I don’t see what ails me. I 
meant chicken-pox. Yes, to be carried 
through all these!” 

“A cartload of pumpkins, mother?” Lydia 
asked, looking up. 

“No, I didn’t say that,” the widow an- 
swered, a little curtly, growing quite red in 
the face. 

“Tf you did not, then I was mistaken, that’s 
all.” 

The widow smiled. She thought it very 
likely. But she had warmed with her sub- 
ject, absent-minded though she was. So she 
began again. 

“Then where there is a large family of . 
children, it is no small task to keep them 
well and comfortably clothed. Every fall 
they must be fitted out for the winter. Webs 
of cloth have to be made up, and Elder Lang 
is kept ranning—” 

“ What, mother!’ interrupted the girls,” 
starting up. 

“ For Lord’s sake alive, what did I say?” 
asked the widow, her eyes growing large with 
fear. 

“Why, you said something about Elder 
Lang,” Jeanette auswered, laughing in a sly 
way. 

“[—did! I didn’t mean to,” said the 
widow, jumping up and walking directly over 
the cat in her confusion. “ There, I’ve killed 
that cat—poor kitty! You might’ve kept out 
of my way then,” she added, spitefully. “A 
good cat never gets under foot.” 

The widow went the whole length of the 
long sitting-room, and paused before Deacon 
Job’s portrait, folding, as she did so, her lit- 
tle puff-balls of hands. And now, what was 
the widow thinking of? Not of the stiff 
puritanical face before her, with that strange 
expressivn in her eyes and about her mouth? 
No, that couldn’t be it. Of three years be- 
fore, when the pall was spread in her home; 
when there was a solemn gathering, and six 
stout slow-paced men carried the quiet dead 
from the house? No,no. Let the widow’s 
thoughts alone. She is going to speak. 

“ Daughters (impressive again), I’m going 
away from home for a little while, and I want 
you to remember what I have said to you.” 

“ Going away from home, mother?” asked 
Jeanette, clutching at her stocking with all 
ten of her short fat fingers. 

“Yes, to be gone—well, I can’t tell exactly 
how long. I shall go in the stage. I am 
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oblige to go,’ she added, in a hesitating 
way, as she commenced unbuttoning the 
sleeve of her purple calico dress. 

Jenny’s eyes twinkled. Lydia worked 
nervously at her netting. 

“T want you to go to bed early to-night,” 
she said, for all the world as though she was 
talking to two little children. “I am not 
sure whether I shall be at home or not. Be 
careful of the fire.” 

“Yes, mother,” Jenny said, clapping her 
hands joyfully, as she disappeared through 
the door. 

A half hour passed away before the widow 
returned to the sitting-room. During that 
period Lydia had laid aside her netting, and 
Jeanette had finished her knitting. 

“How doI look?” she asked, smoothing 
her short curls down under the tabs of her 
big purple bonnet. “There (before they 
could get time to answer her), I wish you 
would run out to the garden, Jeanette, and 
get me some flowers. Get a lot of the yellow 
marigolds—the great double ones—and mix 
them up with camomile and peppermint. O 
Jeanette, Jeanette! why don’t you wait till 
I get through telling you? Put in some 
prince’s feather and a few sprigs of lavender. 
Remember, a good lot-of the yellow mari- 
golds.” 

Now if there was one color in the world 
that the widow worshipped, it was yellow. 
She never looked at her purple bonnet but 
what she wished it was that color, or at her 
dresses or her shawls but she thought how 
finely she should look if she could exchange 
their sombre hue for that of her favorite. 
But it was of no use; and here the widow 
was a martyr—in her own opinion at least. 

When she was ready for the stage, she 
made a funny odd figure to look upon. Her 
bright ruddy face, with its short curls, was 
hidden away under her huge purple bonnet. 
About her fat broad shoulders she wore a 
black silk shawl, which was so large that the 
fringe touched her heels when she walked. 
In one hand she carried her bouquet, bright, 
big and yellow; in the other a tiny parasol- 
ette, but a little larger over than the crown 
of her bonnet. 

“Do I look well?” she asked, anxiously, 
glancing over her dumpy shoulder to catch a 
glimpse at the back of her dress. 

“Yes, mother,” answered Lydia, rearrang- 
ing her dress, and tying a square bow under 
her chin. “But where are you going, and 
when will you be back? Can’t you tell us?” 
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“O, I’m going away on business. I shall 
be back as soon as I can. Take good care of 
everything. Jenny, is that the stage ?” 

The widow spoke hurriedly. The girls 
looked at each other silently. Lydia’s eyes 
turned blue several times, and Jeanette neld 
her hands over her mouth as if to keep back 
something that she wanted to say. But the 
stage was off at last, carrying the widow, bou- 
quet, bonnet and all. And there was a 
mystery! 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE WIDOW NOT AT HOME, 


As I said in chapter first, the girls, Lydia 
and Jeanette, looked at each other silently. 
Were they trying to read each other's 
thoughts? Perhaps so. But on either side 
it was a useless task. Lydia’s face was grave 
and unreadable; Jeanette’s arch and bright, 
with a thousand ideas sparkling across it. 

Well, the coach rumbled away in the dis- 
tance; Lydia went slowly and thoughtfully 
to her chamber; Jeanette waited until she 
heard her sister ascend the stairs, then made 
the circuit of the room, listening attentively 
the while. When the door was closed, and 
she could hear Lydia walking about over- 
head, she started directly for the cellar. 

It is very queer, I know, to make a heroine 
of a glutton, but nevertheless, I must confess 
to it, Jeanette entered the cellar for the sole 
purpose of eating. By her size and peculiar 
make-up, the reader will not judge that she 
had ever been kept upon a half allowance, 
and so famished by hunger, flew to the larder 
the moment her mother was away. Withall 
the common eatables of life Miss Jeanette 
was most plentifully supplied, yet she could 
not, every day, get a chance at the careful 
widow’s jars of preserves or rare rich cake. 
But, at this particular period of which I 
write, Mrs. Higgins had, in her flurry and ex- 
citement, left the key of paradise (so Miss 
Jeanette thought it) behind her. 

Is it pleasant to see a pretty girl eat? 
With spoon in hand, the fat rosy-cheeked 
Jeanette paused at each and every jar of pre- 
serves and jelly in the little private cellar. 
Spoonfui after spoonful of sweets disappeared 
within her red mouth with a rapidity almost 
frightful to behold. She showed no partiality; 
peach, quince, cherry, plum, currant and berry 
preserve were all the same to her; each swal- 
lowed in the same rapid greedy way. While 
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she was in the midst of this stolen treat, a 
soft catlike tread sounded upon the stairs. 
The girl glanced up. 

“O Jim!” she exclaimed, starting. “How 
you frightened me!” 

This exclamation was addressed to an ur- 
chin of some ten summers, who was crawling 
stealthily down the stairs, his face aglow with 
mischief. I may as well say here, as any- 
where, that this strange specimen of young 
America had been kindly taken from the 
poorhouse by the widow, and bound over to 
her mercies until he should arrive at the in- 
teresting age of twenty-one years. A more 
wild, mischievous, or contradictory little fel- 
low never teased or tormented three lone 
women. 

“TI want some sweets,” he said, jerking 
his little round head about in this way and 
that as he slid across the cellar towards 
Jeanette. 

“And you'll not get them if you do!” was 
the retort. 

“Then I'll tell.” 

“ Well, tell then.” 

As she said this, Jim held up something in 
his hand in the shape of a note, and danced 
away from her. 

“ What’s that? Where did you get it? Let 
me see it, Jim, please!” she exclaimed, going 
eagerly towards him. “TI’ll give you all the 
jelly and preserves that you can eat.” 

“Sartin ?” said the boy, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, only give it to me.” 

“Let me eat first, then. Give me the 
spoon.” 

“No, Jim, let me read while you eat.” 

But Jim was not to be managed in this 
way. Making his treasure fast in his pocket 
with one hand, he grasped the spoon with 
the other. 

“Now give it to me, Jim,” she pleaded, 
holding out her hand coaxingly towards 
him. 

“Bime-by,” answered Jim, in a choked 
voice, a peack-stone lodging in his throat as 
he spoke. “ Ba—rr—chok—” 

The boy grew black in the face. Jeanette 
sprang towards him and caught him up by 
the heels. She was so short that his nose 
touched the cellar bottom as she shook him 
up and down. At this interesting period a 
note dropped from his pocket. 

“Good!” exclaimed Jeanette, dropping 
Jim to recover as best he could, and grasping 
the note eagerly. Unfolding the sheet of 
gilt note-paper, she read as follows: 
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“Dear WALTER,—Mother is awhy once 
more. I can see you to-night. Let us walk 
together by the old turnpike at eight o'clock, 
I will not fail to be there. Lyp1a.” 


Jeanette held up her plump hands for a 
moment in silent amazement, before she 
turned to Jim, who, by the way, had quite 
recovered his breath, and was working away 
at the peaches again. 

“When did she give you this, Jim?” she 
asked, in a quick whisper. 

“She! she! I hope you don’t call Bill 
Lennox a she!” exclaimed the -boy, holding 
up his head for a moment above the high 
stone jar. 

“Don’t speak so loud. I’ll put you into the 
preserve pot, head over heels, if you don’t 
keep quiet. When did she give you this, and 
what has Bill Lennox to do about it?” 

“ Why, didn’t he give it to me to give to 
you, I’d like ter know ?” 

“ What, with Lydia’s name signed to it ?” 

The boy dropped his spoon, gave a little 
sharp cry, and sprang forward. 

“ By jingoes, you’ve got the wrong one!” 
he said, pulling a soiled and crumpled piece 
of paper out of his pocket. “Now give me 
t’other one.” 

“ Wait.” 

“T wont wait. If you don’t give me that 
I'll carry this up stairs to Liddy,” he said, 
clasping his hard hand tightly about the pa- 
per, and pushing firmly along. 

Now Jim Hall, the bound boy, had a real 
true sense of honor in his little hard heart— 
a trust he never betrayed. The widow’s se- 
crets and Jeanette’s secrets were all perfectly 
safe with him. Although he had lost ground 
in one way, in this case, he had gained it in 
another. 

“Don’t, don’t carry that up stairs, Jim!” 
exclaimed Jeanette, catching him by the 
skirts of his blue woollen frock. 

“Then give me the other!” 

Jeanette laid the note in his hand. 
did so he started forward. . 

“ Give me my note, Jim, for heaven's sake !” 
she said, in a supplicating whisper. 

“ Wont you ever tell of Liddy?” 

“Never, never, Jim!” 

“Never, sartin? Never so long as you 
live ?” 

“ Never so long as I live!” she repeated 
after him, reaching out her hand eagerly. 

“0, I’m afraid you will!” said the boy, tan- 
talizingly, drawing the note back. “I like 
Liddy best,” he continued, his face growing 
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provokingly mischievous. “I guess I'll not 
give it to you, and then you'll be sure not to 
tell,” he said, edging his way slowly up the 
stairs. 

“OQ don’t, Jim, don’t!” cried Jeanette. 
“T’l] send a thousand big-eyed ghosts after 
you. I'll lock you up in the cellar, and Bill 
Lennox shall give you a thrashing!” 

“A—a—h, but he can’t cateh me,” said the 
boy, planting both fists firmly into his pock- 
ets, and twisting his head upon one side. 

“T'll help him, if Llive I will; and I’ll tell 
mother what you’ve been upto. You wait 
and see if I don’t.” 

The boy looked knowingly down upon her 
from his perch upon the upper stair. She 
could gain nothing by threatening him, so 
she commenced pleading again. 

“Please give it to me, Jim; I want it so 
very much! If you will, I'll buy you a foot- 
ball when I go to the village.” 

“O, but Idon’t want any football, ’cause 
I’ve got one.” 

“Tl buy you a sled, then, for winter—a 
real bright nice one.” 

“Your mother wont let you,’ was the wary 
answer. 

“Yes she will; I know she will. Don’t 
bother me, Jim. I can hear some one com- 
ing. Give the note to me, quick!” 

Jim listened. He could hear Lydia moving 
about up stairs. 

“It’s only Liddy,” he said, as coolly as ever. 
“T guess I wont hurry.” 

“Keep it then, you miserable, good-for- 
nothing little monkey!’ exclaimed Jeanette, 
springing up the stairs. “I know where Bill 
Lennox is, and I’ll find him myself.” 

“Tf you go I'll give it to Liddy; ’s trye as 
the world I will.” 

Jeanette hesitated. 

“ Will you give it to me, Jim?” she asked, 
again. 

“Do you want it bad?” inquired the boy, 
diving his hand down deeper than ever into 
his pocket. 

She started forward indignantly. 

“ Here, take this old piece of paper,” said 
Jim, throwing the note after her, and walk- 
ing away. “I don’t want it.” 

Jeanette caught up the little missive and 
tore it open. It ran in this way: 


“DARLING JEANETTE,—I saw your moth- 
erin the coach about twenty minutes ago. 
If she remains away from home over night, 
will it not be possible fur us to meet this 
evening? WILLIAM.” 
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Jeanette held the note to her lips for a 
moment, and then hid it in her bosom. 

“T’ve just as much right to break my prom- 
ise to mother, as Lydia has,” she said to her- 
self, as she went to her room. “Lydia is 
older than I am, too,” she speculated, by way 
of easing her conscience. “I don’t care; I 
don’t believe in being shut up forever in this 
old house, and growing to be a poor wrin- 
kled old maid !” 

Poor, indeed! little, fat, dumpy Jeanette 
Higgins! You would have done well to 
glance at your mirror just then! An old 
maid you might have been, perhaps, but poor 
—never! 

“At any rate, I will see him,” she went on, 
taking a sheet of paper from her writing- 
desk. “Lydia is going away at eight o’clock 
—I shall be alone in the house—little Jim 
will be in bed; everything seems to favor us, 
If it wasn’t right for us to see each other, 
circumstances wouldn’t bring about our 
meeting so easily.” 

After this, Jeanette wrote: 


“DEAR WILLIAM,—Come and see me at 
fifteen minutes past eight this evening. I 
shall be alone, waiting to receive you. 

“ Thine own, JEANETTE.” 


With this brief and comprehensive note 
little Jim Hall was duly despatched to Jean- 
ette’s lover, having exacted a promise first, 
that the sled and football, which she unfor- 
tunately mentioned in the cellar, should be 
forthcoming the next time she went to the 
village. 

I will pass over the long tiresome afternoon 
that followed, and not particularize as to 
Lydia’s watchful silence, or Jeanette’s volu- 
bility. The day died out at last, as all such 
days must die, and together the two girls 
watched the sun sink away in the red west. 

“A beautiful sunset,” Lydia said, speaking 
for the first time for nearly an hour anda 
half. 


“ Beautiful!” answered Jeanette, looking 


into her sister’s face to see how unusually 
flushed and heated it was. 

“Tsn’t there a moon? O yes—what was I 
thinking of!” Lydia went on, asking and an- 
swering the question in the same breath. 

Jeanette smiled. 

“T believe I'll go out a little while this 
evening,” continued Lydia, trying to appear 
cool and unconcerned. 

“ Where?” inquired Jeanette, demurely. 

Lydia hesitated. 
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“O, out to see some of the neighbors. 
Will you be afraid to stay alone?” 

“O no, no!” Jeanette answered, so ear- 
nestly that Lydia looked into her to see 
what it meant. “I’m never afraid of any- 
thing, you know,” added Jeanette, by way of 
explanation, slightly coloring, as she spoke. 
“T shouldn’t mind staying alone all night, I 
don’t believe.” 

“But I shall be back in good season. You 
can leave the shed door open when you go to 
bed, and I will come in that way.” 

“Yes, but hadn’t I better sit up for you?” 
queried Jeanette, a little slyly. 

“No, no—there will be no need of that. 
Go to bed as usual.” 

So saying, Lydia turned away and went 
up to her room. Jeanette hid her face in 
her white apron and indulged in a hearty 
silent laugh. 

“T guess I will go to bed as usual, and let 
you go to skylarking off after Walt Saunders! 
The only difference between us will be that 
my beau will come to me, and you will go to 
yours!” she said to herself. 


It was nearly eight o'clock before Lydia 
came down from her chamber, dressed for 
her walk. Jeanette lad begun to grow anx- 
ious and nervous in consequence of her tar- 
diness. Her own toilet had been made an 
hour before, and since that time she had 
taken her station by the great front window, 
looking eagerly up and down the road. Si- 
lently Lydia stole out of the door, as though 
every word she exc):inged with her sister 
endangered her cherished secret. 

At fifteen minutes past eight, by the old 
elock in the corner, Mr. William Lennox, 
Jeanette’s lover, made his appearance, and 
was duly ushered into the sitting-room. He 
was nearly as short as Jeanette herself, with 
the dumpiest and queerest of bodies, and the 
fattest and plumpest of hands and feet. His 
.face was a perfect picture of health and mis- 
chief, bright, ruddy and sparkling. 

“TIT was so afraid you wouldn’t come!” 
Jeanette said, leading him, as though he had 
been a little boy, to a seat upon the lounge, 
and putting up her tempting mouth for a kiss. 
“There is such a capital time for us to talk 
to-night. Mother has gone, Lydia has gone, 
and Jim is in bed. I’m so glad!” 

“And your mother still talks of that 
wretched compact, doesn’t she?” asked Bill, 
doing his best to draw his fat round face 
down to a serious length. 
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“Yes,” sighed Jeanette, making the same 
attempt as had Bill, with the same success, 
“T’m afraid she always will!” 

“And if she does?” queried the anxious 
lover, brushing the short brown curls up 
from his forehead. 

Jeanette shook her head and pursed up her 
dainty mouth. Very evidently the young 
lady did not wish to give her opinion prema- 
turely. Bill whispered something in her ear, 
She started up with a little theatrical scream, 
and put both her plamp hands over her 
bright eyes. 

“Aint you ashamed, Bill Lennox—I hope 
you don’t think I'll do such a thing as that! 
It would be a pretty sound to go out, that I 
had run away!” 

Bill laughed. The thought did not seem 
very appalling to him. But he wisely re- 
frained from mentioning the subject again. 
A silence followed. Jeanette’s hands dropped 
from her eyes. She nestled as closely as she 
could to Bill’s side, and looked up into his 
face. Still another silence. 

“Do you think we had better?” she asked, 
softly, under her breath. 

It was Bill’s turn now to be surprised. 

“ Better what?” he asked. 

“Run away!” gasped Jeanette, as though 
it cost her a great effort to speak the words. 

Now, how this question was settled be- 
tween the lovers, I shall not say. It was 
settled, however, I will give that assurance, 
and after it they had a jolly laughing time of 
it together. 

At one end of the wide, long old-fashioned 
lounge, where they were sitting, Widow Hig- 
gins’s willow work-basket, piled high up with 
sewing, was stationed. At the imminent 
risk of suffusing Jeanette’s cheeks with 
blushes, Bill commenced in a roguish, teas- 
ing way to examine its contents. I don’t 
pretend to say this was gen '2man!y upon his 
part—I don’t intend to excuse him for it, but 
merely to state the fact that he did so, the 
pretty Jeanette’s protestations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

“O, I’m sure I don’t think that it is a bit 
pretty of you, Bill,” she said, laughing in 
spite of herself, as he grasped a nightcap of 
tremendous size, widely and !ngeniously ruf- 
fled, and commenced drawing it over his 
head. 

“Don’t I look like your mother—don’t I? 
don’t I, Jeanette?” he exciaimed, laughing 
until the broad ruffling shook up and 
down. 
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“You ought to be ashamed, Bill—you—O, 
dear, don’t !—what if anybody should come?” 

This was said in a real earnest, pleading 
way, for the roguish fellow was at the basket 
again, and this time was drawing out a white 
flannel nightgown (the widow’s own), broad, 
capacious and long. 

“ Do, do let me dress up in this, Jeanette!” 
he said, wresting the garment away from 
her, and going to another part of the room to 
put it on, “ There, there!” he said, trium- 
phantly, hopping towards her, first upon one 
foot and then upon the other. 

He did, in fact, cut a most ludicrous figure, 
with the broad frill of the cap waving about 
his laughing face, and the long dress drag- 
ging upon the floor behind him. Jeanette 
sank back into a chair nearly convulsed with 
laughter. The clock struck ten. Just then 
some one tried the front door. 

“O Bill! Bill!” cried Jeanette; “ mother 
has come—she has, indeed! Lydia was com- 
ing in at the back door. You must hide—no 
—don’t stop, for Heaven’s sake, to unrig 
yourself—get under the lounge—-quick, quick! 
I must go up stairs to bed. She mustn’t find 
me up!” 

With this Jeanette pushed her lover out of 
sight under the wide patch-covered lounge, 
and ran out of the room, up to her chamber 
as fast as her feet could carry her. Undress- 
ing herself hastily, she sprang into bed, and 
commenced breathing loud and heavily, as 
though in the midst of a deep sleep. 

While Jeanette was endeavoring to com- 
pose herself, as best she could, another couple 
made their entree into the sitting-room; not 
the widow, as she had feared and expected, 
but Lydia and her handsome, dignified lover, 
Walter Saunders. 

“I know this is very bold of me,’ whis- 
pered Lydia, seating herself upon the lounge, 
and looking timidly about her. “I never 
should have had the courage to do it, if it 
hadn’t been for you, dear Walter,” she con- 
tinued, resting her head fondly upon his arm. 

“Don’t whisper, love,” was the rejoinder, 
spoken in a bold free voice. “It is perfectly 
right for us to meet, Don’t try to conceal it.” 

“TI know it—I know it!” protested Lydia, 
faintly; “but if mother should only find 
out! O dear! if Jeanette shuuld happen to 
come down stairs! Dear, good little Jeanette! 
I know she wouldn't prove false to her 
promise !” 


(Bill Lennox, under the lounge, shrugged 
his shoulders at this.) 
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“But haven't you a perfect right to break 
such a silly, nonsensical compact? I’m sure 
you have, and there isn’t any need of your 
feeling like a criminal about it, either. You 
must speak to your mother and sister plainly 
and rationally.” 

“You are right, Walter, and I'll certainly 
do as you say, if my courage doesn’t forsake 
me. I believe I feel more courageous now.” 

“And if your mother should come?” quer- 
ied the young man. 

Lydia gasped. 

“What would you do?” 

“I'd be brave, I knowI should. Hark—I 
thought I heard some one!” 

She grew very pale as she spoke, and her 
hands dropped into her lap. 

“ You are notional, Lydia; you are nervous 
—there is no one—” 

A firm hand at the latch of the front door 
stopped him. 

“Mother—O, it’s mother!” whispered 
Lydia. “What can I do? She mustn’t see 
you to-night, certainly—wait! O Walter, 
she’s coming around the house, and the back 
door is unfastened! Get under the lounge— 
quick! I wont forget you!” 

So saying, Lydia ran noiselessly from the 
room, as her sister had done before her, and 
did not pause until she was in her own little 
chamber. In a moment more she was un- 
dressed and in bed—her eyes closed and her 
hands folded, as though she had been sleep- 
ing for hours. . 

Lydia’s suspicions were correct; the widow 
had returned, but alas! for the remnant of 
the compact—not alone! She came cau- 
tiously tiptoeing in at the back door, through 
the back hall to the sitting-room, followed by 
a spare-faced, nervous little man, who glanced 
suspiciously about him. 

“TI wonder what that light was left for?” 
whispered the widow, anxiously, untying her 
bonnet. “Sit down on the lounge and rest, 
Elder Lang. I must see if the girls are in 
their rooms.” 

The careful mother proceeded straightway 
up stairs, leaving her visitor in the dark. 
Her first visit was to Jeanette’s chamber. 
That pleasant picture of herself was to all 
human appearances fast asleep. Her breath 
was long-drawn, loud and heavy—rather too 
heavy, the widow thought, as she hurried out 
of the room. Lydia was reposing quietly, as 
usual, her pale face looking quite attractive 
among the snowy pillows, aud from out the 
lace of her pretty cap. 
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“All right here,” whispered the widow to 
herself. “I guess I'll take a look at Jim.” 

With this she proceeded to the low L 
chamber. But the boy was not there. His 
bed was empty. The widow shook her head 
gravely. 

“T shall punish him for this,” she said, as 
she went back to Elder Lang again. 

“Is everything as it should be?” was the 
query of that illustrious personage, as she 
entered the room. 

“Yes, only Jim is away. I don’t know 
what I shall do with him. His only fault is 
running off when I am gone.” 

“T thought I heard some one around the 
house while you were up stairs,” said the 
elder, giving a quick glance towards the win- 
dow, and moving nervously along on the 
lounge. 

““O, you are mistaken, I am sure you are!” 
was the emphatic answer. “ There isn’t any . 
one up or about the house.” 

Elder Lang was silenced, but not convinced. 
He motioned her to a seat beside him, say- 
ing, as he did so, in a way quite worthy of a 
younger lover, “I feel quite safe when you 
are with me!” 

The widow could not express her feelings 
at that happy juncture. She folded her 
hands and looked straight at the opposite 
wall. Unlucky direction for her eyes to take! 
Deacon Job’s portrait hung there in all its 
glory. She turned her face away. She could 
not bear that straightforward puritanical 
expression then. 

“T have always said, you know, dear elder,” 
began Mrs. Higgins, after a pause, “that if it 
wasn’t perfectly right for me to marry again, 
it would be revealed to me in some strange 
mysterious way. I believe it now as firmly 
asever. If there is any reason why I should 
not give my hand to you in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, there will be a sign given, if it 
is not until the eleventh hour.” 

The elder bowed, and looked about him in 
a frightened way. Elder Lang was a very 
timid man. He, as well as the widow, had 
great faith in the “showing of signs,” in 
timely warnings and ghostly visitations, 

“Whatever happens, it is all for the best,” 
said the widow, resignedly, looking up into 
his face. 

“Didn’t you hear something?” whispered 
the elder, grasping her hand. 

“T—yes, really I thought I did,” was the 
hesitating answer. “ Perhaps one of the girls 
is getting up—coming down stairs, maybe— 


They listened breathlessly. Not a sound 
broke the silence. 

“ We are nervous.” 

“Hush! I thought I heard some one 
breathe,” broke in the elder. 

In spite of her fright, Widow Higgins 
smiled. She glanced up at Deacon Job’s 
portrait. How ghostly and solemn it looked! 
How stern and strange! She gave a little 
scream of terror, and covered her eyes with 
her hands, 

“Look, look! Look at Deacon Higgins’s 
portrait! I saw it move!” 

Elder Lang did look, indeed. His eyes 
were almost bursting from his head. 

“It’s moving—it’s moving! O good Lord, 
aid and help us, that portrait is moving!” he 
whispered, drawing his feet up on the lounge, 
and trying to hide his head behind the widow. 
“Tt acts just as though it was going straight 
out of the window!” 

Mrs. Higgins peeped through her fingers. 
Back and forth, back and forth, back and 
forth, like the steady swinging of the old 
pendulum in the corner, the portrait moved. 

“It’s a sign, it’s asign! I must never be 
your wife!” gasped the widow, shuddering. 

This was too much for the elder’s equanim 
ity. He sprang off from the lounge to the 
floor, giving a hurried glance at the portrait. 
It was still moving. He looked about him 
for a place of refuge, and gave one quick dive 
under the old lounge. Owing to the thickly 
populated state of that small territory, his 
disappearance in that direction was not the 
easiest thing in the world. But in his des- 
peration he was prepared to surmount any 
obstacle. He pushed his way ahead—alas, 
for the widow !—and, upon the principle laid 
down in the philosophy of our school days, 
that, “two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time,” when he gained a 
position at the end of the lounge, some one 
lost his at the other. In other words, in 
pushing himself in, he pushed a little dumpy 
figure out. 

First a white head, then a pair of white 
shoulders, and lastly, a whole figure in white 
came before the widow’s eyes. She did not 
speak or cry out as it gained an erect posture 
and moved slowly towards the table. Fora 
moment she was too frightened for that. She 
closed her hands tightly by her sides, and 
shut her lips firmly together. Suddenly the 
light went out. Under her breath she gave 
vent to such an expletive as never before 
issued from her lips: “My God!” 
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It was still light in the room. The moon 
came in broadly at the window. The wid- 
ow’s fear lost itself in desperation. She was 
not courageous, but she spoke because she 
must do something, and that was the least 
she could do. 

“Are you a sign?” she asked, in a low 
shaking voice. 

“Iam!” was the answer, given in a sepul- 
chral tone, as the figure paused in the middle 
of the room. 

“ What shall I do?” she gasped. 

“Let your daughters marry!” 

“Yes, yes. Anything. Yes!” 

“Then marry yourself!” continued the 
voice, solemnly. 

She was about to ask another question, but 
at that moment a terrible groan from Elder 
Lang sounded through the room. 

“O—ah—let me go!” he cried, as though 
some one was trying to choke him. “I’m in 
the dev—dev-il’s hands. O—ah! O—ah!” 

The widow wrung her hands. 

“Something—O! O!—let me go! Help! 
help!” 

“Keep quiet, you old dolt!’ whispered 
Walter in Elder Lang’s ear. “You shan’t 
be hurt, if you'll keep still. If you don’t, I'll 
choke you. As true as I live, I will!” 

The whisper reached the widow’s ears, 
She fully believed that Satan himself had 
taken possession of her house. She screamed 
long and loudly at the top of her voice— 
screamed, screamed, screamed! Asa natural 
consequence, the girls were awakened. They 
rushed to the top of the stairs together. 
There was a light step in the hall below; a 
boyish figure came softly along. Of a sudden 
it stopped short, and dropped down at the 
foot of the stairs, giving vent to numberless 
little sharp hard screams. 

“Don’t touch me, ghost! don’t touch me, 
ghost!” cried out a terrified voice, which was 
none other than Jim Hall’s. “0O, don’t 
touch me. I'll tell. I'll tell. It was me 
that wiggled the portrait—it was me—it was 
me. I tieda string round it and pulled the 
string out of the window, and kept pulling. 
O don’t, don’t, don’t, ghost! O—o—o!” 

The ghost, I may as well say here as any- 
where, that terrified Jim so, was Bill Lennox 
hidden behind the front hall-door. When 
the widow screamed he started forward, and 
in that way was espied by the roguish bound- 
boy, who was at that moment stealing in 
from playing his capers on the widow. The 
noise in the hall started the widow and 
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Elder Lang again. Another series of screams 
came from the sitting-room. 

“Tm going down,” whispered Lydia, grasp- 
ing Jeanette by the arm. 

She started ahead, but when she was half 
way down stairs, caught sight of the little 
dumpy figure in white. This was enough. 
She joined her voice in the concert of sounds 
and sprang forward, tumbling over Jim, who 
was lying on the lower landing, half dead 
with fright. Supposing the ghost was attack- 
ing him in good earnest, the boy bellowed at 
the top of his voice. 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” cried some 
one from the sitting-room, in a calm firm 
tone. 

Lydia recognized the voice, and went trem- 
blingly forward. 

“You'll raise the neighbors.” 

In the meantime, Jeanette had made an 
attempt to follow her sister, but when she 
gained the foot of the stairs, the horror- 
stricken Jim impeded her progress by strik- 
ing and kicking her with all his might. 

“Tf you are a ghost, I'll fight you. O, I’m 
scared—bla—a—r! O, O, O,let me go! I 
did wiggle the picture!” he cried, writhing 
about like a snake. 

“Let her go, or I’ll break every bone in 
your body!” he said, taking Jim by the hair. 

Another series of screams and bleats fol- 
lowed. 

“I’m so scared!” whispered Jeanette. 

“T guess, by the sound, there are a number 
of persons in the same condition,” whispered 
Bill, comically. 

Suddenly a light flashed out from the sit- 
ting-room. Walter Saunders was the only 
one who had his senses about him. A light, 
and what was revealed! The widow stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor, grasping with 
both hands the back of a chair, her mouth 
wide open, her eyes staring. Elder Lang, 
with his head protruding from under the 
lounge, like a turtle from its shell. Walter 
Saunders, with one arm around Lydia, who 
was wrapped up in a chintz bed-spread. 

“What is it?” asked the widow. 

“ Sure enough, what is it?” answered Wal- 
ter, biting his lip to suppress his merriment. 
“ Let us look in the hall.” 

As he said this, a figure whisked by the 
sitting-room door. 

“The ghost!” cried the widow, as he 
sprang after it and caught it by its very 
unghostly raiment, the white flannel night 
gown. 
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“O!—ah!” cried the elder, popping his head 
under the lounge. 

“ Unrobe yourself, for Heaven’s sake, Bill!” 
said Walter, beginning to comprehend the 
part of the play which he had not seen. 

“ Bill Lennox!” said the widow, faintly. 
“O dear! dear!” 

The elder’s head made its appearance 
again from under the lounge. 

“Who is in the hall?” inquired Lydia, 
blushing as she remembered, for the first 
time, the way in which she was dressed. 

“ That’s what I propose learning at once,” 
replied Walter, taking up the lamp and going 
forward, followed by the whole party, Elder 
Lang among the number, for he was afraid 
to stay alone. 

Little Jim was sitting on the floor, with 
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his hands coveririg up his eyes, gasping with 
fright. 

“O, I wiggled the portrait!” he began 
again, as Walter took him by the collar. 

From the top of the stairs Jeanette was 
looking laughingly down upon the group, 
comprehending just enough of the whole to 
know that something excessively funny had 
happened. At Walter’s suggestion they re- 
turned to the sitting-room, and each one 
gave a faithful account of his personal part 
in this Comedy of Errors, Jim Hall included 
among the number. 

And so the night wore away, and the 
bright September morning that followed 
found the “ Family Compact” broken, the 
poor dead deacon to the contrary, neverthe- 
less. Here the story ends. 


A FIRESIDE CHROMO. 


BY BENIA ST. PYRRE. 


Shutters are barred; December winds without 
Bluster and how]; loud roars the storm about; 
Thick flies the snow, blinding the eye of night; 
But in this room, warmed with a rosy light, 
All curtain-screened and guarded from the din 
That strives without but cannot enter in— 
Here I'll paint a picture! 


Come, my fair princess! sit within that chair 

Rocking beside the book-strewn table there, 

Cushioned and longing for thy tired form, 

While here upon this sofa I will sit, 

And by this genial grate forget the storm, 

Or rather cosier be because of it. 

And while thy fingers toy with some light work, 

I'll bask in presence of my golden girl, 

Slippered at ease, and loose-gowned like a 
Turk, 

Nor stint—and if she please—still to upwhirl 

Those long cerulean banks of smoke, that curl 

Like incense on the fragrant-freighted air, 

And shrine about her goddess head, my pearl, 

Auroral wreaths, that bid my worship there. 

There, that’s my canvas sketch! 


And so we're settled, then—I here, you there; 
I on this sofa, you within that chair; 

The household work all deftly done, 

The household life but just begun. 

Then, mignonne, how we chat 

Of this and that! 

How we wonder 

At that old sad blunder 

We made “once on a time” within the past— 
That time, you know, we parted for the last! 


And how we laugh to hear, 

Without a dread or fear, 

The cold storm madly tear 

Against the shutters there! 

And then we talk again 

Of books, and plays, and men; 

Of business in the city: 

A pity, 

You say, that lawyers should be so busy; 

It makes your head “ absolutely dizzy” 

To think how they must be, 

From ten to three, 

Tied up within a legal den! 

And then— 

You laugh. And by-and-by the talk 

Sweeps out and takes a wider walk: 

All news of nations and of distant seas; 

How the great world goes round, 

And who alive are noblest found 

In every walk of men and all degrees, 

Nor living only. All the ages past, 

The plains that shroud the monumental dead, 
Yield us high objects :—shapes of acts that last, 
And portraitures of many a laurelled head; 
Poets of glorious song, 

Kings that have greatly wrought, (wrong, 
Great popular wrestlers ’gainst tyrannous 
And others, few, who have but greatly thought. 
Nor do we there forget 

These blended groups above, 

To reverential set 

The priestess of them all, sweet Love! 

In heaven and earth 

Is nothing not appropriate to our hearth. 
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The Legend of the Silver Heart. 


Ah! 

In such colloquies, how I came to now 

The mind that mine had wedded! and to grow 

Ever more proud and fond of it, the more 

I knew its supple richness! As of yore, 

Some gymnast, wrestling with a Spartan girl, 

The closer she did come and dare his press, 

Must more and more have felt a giddiness 

Flow from her deft assaults, and such a whirl, 

That he must either yield to her and fall, 

Assailed all round with hisses, 

Or bear her bodily up, his lissome thrall, 

And run with her and leap th’ arena wall, 

And punish her with kisses: 

So with us two—her mind, in its quick sex, 

The utmost match of mine, and innermost 
reflex. 

I move—and she moves check! I thunder—lo! 

A flash back from her battery! If I say 

Some sly thing meant for wit, 

She catches it in air, and will remit 

The message, twirled in such a dexterous way, 

That J am hit! 

But chief through all, the ever fresh surprise 

That one so stoutly frank should be so subtly 
wise! 

She is, I swear, 

By the poppy-colored beard 

Mahomet’s wife the fifth used to wear, 

(An oath that’s greatly to be feared!) 

The most downright 

Of living little Saxons—out of sight e 

Much honester than I—and quilted thick 

Against all sophistry, or cant, or trick; 

Yet what superb agility 

In every mental gesture! 

What swift facility 


‘For your quick investure! 


What sure fertility 

In apprehensions intricate! 

What readiness at any beckoning 
Either to speculate 

On metaphysic reckoning, 

Or question of debate, 

Or to luxuriate 

In wildest fields of floweriest phantasy! 
And yet her modest phrase— 
Sweet heart—would you amaze: 
Beneath its bashful veil, at once 
She'd say to you she was a dunce! 
Was ever modesty like this 
Allied to love so like to bliss? 


Dared I my utmost, and would try to wing 

The empyrean round the world we know, 

There, through the blaze of radiance voyaging, 

And in the billowings of its boundless glow, 

Almost forgetting thee, the dear last thing 

Left in the dark orb human—turning, I should 
descry 

Thee, thee, my love, undaunted, winging in my 
sky! 

Or if, in converse mood, 

Abstractions were my temporary good. 

And, like some starved wretch in a lone night- 
wood, 

I groped in verbiage for some root of Real, 

Even there thou wouldst find me soon; 

And, like the silvering moon, 

Shed o’er the doleful search a tint Ideal, 

Imparting to it such a mystic zest, 

As though the mistletoe might be our guest. 

Aud there’s my picture done! 


THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER HEART. 


BY A LADY OF NEW BEDFORD. 


‘Ir was a fair early morning in the midsum- 
mer of 1607; the dew still lay on the short 
scant grass of the forest paths; the red and 
level beams of the newly-risen sun, streaming 
between the tall stems of the trees, glanced, 
every now and then, upon the forms of two 
young horsemen who were riding slowly 
through the wood. The taller and more 
striking figure was that of Sir George Sack- 
ville, an English gentleman; his bold hand- 
some features and dark fiery eyes could 
scarcely fail to attract and fascinate, but 
there was less to admirein him than in his 
companion, Lord Bruce of Kinloss. The lat- 
ter, although slender and boyish in the ex- 
treme, still had a noble bearing and winning 


demeanor. In accordance with the fashion 
of the time, his hair of a bright golden tint, 
fell in long thick curls upon his shoulders; 
his large tender blue eyes wore an expression 
of innocent joy, and around his beautiful 
mouth played a happy smile. The face was 
almost girlish in its singular fairness, purity 
and sweetness. The two rode along convers- 
ing pleasantly upon the morning’s sport, 
when suddenly, and without any warning 
sound of cracking twig or rustling leaf, there 
stepped into their path, from a neighboring 
thicket, the towering form of an old gipsey 
woman. The horse of Sir George, startled 
by this singular apparition, reared and nearly 
threw his rider. The fiery temper of Sir 
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George being roused by this, he broke out into 
loud oaths against the gipsey who stood by 
quietly, but with flashing eyes. 

“ Hush, George, she's a spaewife, and will 
curse us! And besides, George, she’s a wo- 
man and aged.” 

But no interference of the gentle Lord 
Bruce could check the anger of Sackville, 
who cried out defiantly, “ Malediction, or 
benediction, ’tis all one to me.” 

Then the gipsey retorted sharply, for which 
Sir.George struck her twice with his riding- 
whip. Her face became white with rage, but 
controlling herself and stepping up to his 
side she laid her strong brown hand heavily 
upon his shoulder, and looking up at him 
with a strange expression, said: 

’ “Gang awa’ to your huntin’, my braw lad- 
die, gang awa.’ Some day ye’ll baith ride out 
to ither sport; twa will gae, and but one will 
come back, and for him wha returns it will be 
waur than for him whastays. Fareweel, and 
a leesome day to ye.” 

The boys rode on, leaving the woman look- 
ing after them with a dark scowl upon her 
forehead. 

They both tried to laugh off the vague su- 
perstitious dread awakened by the maledic- 
tion of the gipsey, and their manner towards 
each other, always loving and kind, had to- 
day a touch of subdued tenderness, as if in 
defiance of the fate in store for them. They 
rode out of the forest into the open meadow- 
land. Here and there, from the emerald 
green spread out before them, rose rapidly- 
fading wreaths of morning mist; the waves 
of the river Forth sparkled in the bright 
beams of the morning sun; the serene azure 
above them was unbroken by a single cloud; 
low in the southern horizon lay the purple 
Pentland Hills, and dim in the distant north- 
west rose the snowy peak of Ben Lomond. 
Fairer, sweeter midsummer morning never 
dawned, and its cheerful influence soon dis- 
pelled their gloomy fears. 

The day’s sport was fine, and when they 
rode back in the twilight to Culross Abbey, 
the ominous prediction of the gipsey was for- 
gotten. This was the last of their holidays, 
and the next morning they set out on their 
return to London, where they served as pages 
in the English court. 


The years rolled on, and as the two boys 
attained the age*of manhood they assumed 
important positions at court. They still re- 
mained as warm friends as in their boyhood, 
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and were soon to be bound by a closer tie, 
that of the marriage of Lord Bruce with the 
Lady Clementina, a lovely and amiable sister 
of Sir George. Their union was to be cele- 
brated in two months, in October, 1613. 

The difference in the character of the two 
men, always striking, had increased with 
their years, and strengthened with their 
growth. Both were brilliant and talented, 
and much sought and admired. Lord Bruce 
was renowned for his scholarship, his purity 
of life and his goodness of heart; but Sir 
George had allowed his vices to obscure his 
virtues, and he was notorious throughout 
England in his perversion of brilliant talents 
to base uses, for his gambling and quarrels. 
It was singular that these two utterly dissimi- 
lar natures had clung together through so 
many long years, 

One sultry evening in August Lady Clem- 
entina was sitting with Lord Bruce and his 
mother in one of the balconies outside the 
drawing-room of Sackville House, enjoying 
the cool breezes which blew up from the 
Thames. It was nearly midnight, and under 
the full late-risen moon there lay, athwart 
the river, a broad path of molten silver. It 
shone, too, upon the group on the balcony. 
The evening had been passed in delightful 
conversation by the three dear friends; Lady 
Brace now arose, expressing her regret that 
so pleasant an evening must have an end, 
and the three stepped into the drawing-room. 
At this moment Sir George, his face flushed 
with passion, and his eyes darting flames, 
rushed into the room. 

“T have been beaten, and unfairly, too, in 
an encounter with a miserable Scotchman; 
I should have come off victor but for the of- 
ficious interference of some other beggarly 
Scots; curse them all—them, and their mis- 
erable good-for-nothing country !” 

“You forget, George, that I, too, am a 
Scot and your friend; you’ll exempt me, will 
you not?” said Lord Bruce, kindly and 
quietly. 

“ No, I’ll make no exemptions, and I'll call 
no man friend who sits in my house and be- 
moans my shortcomings in order to set off 
his own virtues to greater advantage.” 

Lord Bruce looked at him with a bewil- 
dered air, and then, his own face white with 
the anger he could not conceal, he said, in a 
voice still quiet, but full of passionate indig- 
nation, “ It is false!” 

Sir George glared at him an instant, then 
struck him upon the cheek, and turning upon 
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his hee!, in a contemptaous manner, walked 
out of the room. 

All this had occurred so suddenly, and had 
occupied so brief a space of time that the 
two ladies stood looking on in mute surprise 
and shame. Lord Bruce now turned towards 
them, his face still livid, except where the in- 
sulting fingers of Sackville had left their scar- 
let tingling mark. and humbly apologized for 
his share in the disgraceful scene. 

“No one can blame you, Edward,” said 
Lady Clementina; “ it was entirely the fault 
of my poor brother; he was excited, and, be- 
sides that, intoxicated.” 

“But what am I todo?” cried Lord Bruce; 
“T have been insulted.” 

“ O, forgive him this time, Edward; forgive 
and forget, if possible. When he returns to 
his right mind, his anguish will exceed yours 
a hundred-fold.” 

“ When you are reviled, revile not again,” 
added the gentler accents of Lady Bruce. 

Lord Edward stood for a moment silent 
and thoughtful, then, his face lighting up 
with asmile sweet and noble, he said, “ My 
two dearest and best friends, 1 will forget it 
for your sakes.” 

Contrary to their expectations, and to his 
former generous behaviour, Sir George, in- 
stead of begging pardon for the insult he had 
inflicted upon his friend, avoided him upon 
every possible occasion. 

A week passed away, and the two were 
obliged to attend a court ball. Several of 
Lord Bruce’s countrymen were present, near 
whom the two friends found themselves. Sir 
George stood leaning carelessly against the 
wall, his arms folded and a smile of contempt 
upon his lips. An acquaintance stood near, 
ebatting with him, and finally Lord Edward 
overheard him make several disparaging re- 
marks concerning the Scottish gentlemen, 
coupling their names with every insulting 
epithet at hiscommand. After this he gave 
Lord Bruce a sidelong glance of defiance, and 
sauntered off to another part of the hall. 
Presently Lord Edward noticed thai the en- 

tire court were bestowing upon him various 
glances of pity, or contempt, or curiosity. 
His face was white with pain, but, assuming 
alvok of indifference, he made once or twice 
a composed tour of the hall, and soon after, 
the assembly broke up. As he was leaving 
the palace he heard one gentleman remark to 
another: 

“Tt is incomprehensible that he allowed the 
affair of last week to pass off so quietly. If 
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he fails to resent this second insult, what con- 
struction except that of cowardice can possi- 
bly be placed upon his conduct? At the end 
of a week he'll not have a friend in all Eng- 
land, nay, vor in all Scotland, either.” 

That night Edward Bruce went home a 
doomed man. All night he paced his room 
in inexpressible agony. The next day he in- 
formed his mother that he should set out, the 
day following, for Zealand, having there im- 
portant business of a private nature to tran- 
sact in behalf of the Scottish people. His un- 
usual melancholy and depression Lady Bruce 
attributed to his being loth to goon a long 
journey that was somewhat unsafe, when his 
marriage was so near at hand. Concerning 
his native land he spoke in the most endear- 
ing terms, and hoped that, if he shou!d be so 
unfortunate as not to return, his heart would 
be allowed to repose amid the beloved scenes 
of his happy boyhood, Late in the after- 
noon he went to Sackville House, there to 
take leave of Lady Clementina. He found 
her in the garden, the flush of a rosy sunset 
reflected upon her happy face, which grew 
pale as he imparted his unpleasant news. 
The moment of parting came. He left her 
finally, her last kiss still warm upon a mouth 
which would next, perhaps, be kissed by the 
cold lips of death. 

In the chill gray dawn of the next mori- 
ing he set out on his journey. He arrived in 
Zealand, where he was met by Sir George 
who had accepted his challenge. The con- 
test was long, obstinate and bitter, and, at 
length, bleeding from many wounds, Lord 
Bruce fell from exhaustion. 

There he lay upon that desolate, storm- 
beaten coast, the wild light of a lurid sunset 
making still more ghastly his own white face, 
and that of his opponent who stood over him 
with his sword at his throat. 

“Do you prize your life enough to owe it to 
me ?”? demanded Sackville. 

“No!” replied the other, in accents faint, 
yet underlaid with the strength of a pride 
that would not beg, and a will that would not 
yield. “No, I scornit!” Then he lay faint 
and gasping, for a moment, his eyes closed, 
and the agony of death upon his face. Final- 
ly, opening his eyes and looking up at his 
enemy with a smile, he said, softly: 

“Lay down your sword, George, and lean 
down near me that you may hear my last 
words, I beg your forgiveness for the bitter 
feelings I have cherished against you, and I 
forgive you as I hope to be forgiven. Take 
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my last farewell to your sister and to my 
mother; beg her to let this poor young heart 
find rest in dear old Culross Abbey. Good- 
by, George. Shall we not part friends?” 
And making a final effort, he held out his 
hand with asad smile. At this Sir George 
threw himself impetuously upon his knees, 
and, grasping the hand of his former friend, 
kissed it passionately, bursting into tears. A 
look of perfect peace settled upon the fea- 
tures of Lord Bruce, and, closing his eyes 
and commending himself to Divine mercy, 
his spirit passed away from earth. 

Sir George, after recovering from his 
wounds returned alone to England, thus ful- 
filling the prediction of the gipsey—returned, 
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a saddened man, to break, with this tragic 
tale, two loving hearts. Lady Sackville 
mourned for him the rest of her life, and 
lived single for his sake. Lady Bruce, re- 
tiring from the world, went back to Culross 
Abbey, where, recalling to mind the parting 
words of her beloved child, she had his heart 
embalmed and enclosed in a silver case of its 
own shape. This she caused to be placed 
upon her table, and it became a sad and con- 
stant memorial of the mournful fate of her 
son. 

In the mouldy and ancient burial-vault of 
Culross Abbey there is still shown to the cu- 
rious stranger the last resting-place of the 
Silver Heart. 


ROGUE 


BY ELIJAH 


Rogue River rollson through the wilder- 
ness into the great ocean. Its source, first at 
the grand and beautiful Tri Arch, formed by 
the Three Brothers which loom high above 
the Cascade Range, and are covered with 
perpetual snow, silent sentinels, and of won- 
drous deauty, grand emblems of purity, 
mighty mountains of white encircled with 
green. The clear cold water, in a thousand 
rivulets, first gently glides from the grand 
‘white arch of the Trinity down the Cascade 
Mountains, then uniting, in its forward 
course, goes leaping over precipices from forty 
to one hundred feet in height, forming most 
beautiful cascades, which are surmounted by 
magnificent rainbows. And there is heard 
the grand music of the rushing of many wa- 
ters—there the silver spangled cascades of 
Rogue River make sweet music. Thence 
the river meanders on through a forest of 
young trees in the solitude of the wilderness, 
where all is silence save the sound of the 
clear water dashing on the cold granite; 
passing by Florence Rock on the one side, 
which closely resembles a lady’s dress from 
the waist down, while to the south in the dis- 
tance is seen the blue craggy Siskyou chain, 
one of which is crowned by Pilot Knob—a 
huge boulder, one mile across. Thence the 
river pursues its devious way over a pumice- 
stone bed which is nearly as light as cork, 
and will float when a detached piece is 
thrown into the water. 

On goes the river, passing romantic Table 
Rock on one side, while on the south there is 
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a plain which is fifteen miles across. Twenty 
years ago it was a desert, destitute of vegeta- 
tion; but for the last few years the soil has 
been steadily increasing, and at the present 
time spots of good grazing land exist on it. 
Most of it is formed in indentations, like a vast 
multitude of bowls or basins set every two or 
three rods apart; while in the bottom of all 
these bowls is a number of boulders, about 
one third pumice, the rest, hard, polished 
stones, many of them as round as cannon 
balls, and generally about six or eight inches 
in diameter. How they ever came to be in 
such places, while around on every side is a 
wall of earth and fine gravel, is a mystery. 
On the south termination of this plain is a 
valley which a tourist described as being the 
most beautiful country that he had ever seen 
except the Choctaw Nation land. It has 
been made more attractive since, by orchards 
and vineyards; even almond and fig-trees 
bear fruit there, and with a climate like per- 
petual Indian summer, it is charming. 

From here on rolls Rogue River into and 
through the great forest that stretches from 
Behring’s Strait to Cape Mendecino, and 
thence into the ever-restless, wide-rolling 
ocean. And on all the tributaries of this 
mighty mountain river “China John” still 
obeys the command of “Tie John," once 
given to him to “ work away!” The click of 
his pick and the grating of his shovel are still 
heard on all its tributaries, but for two years 
past white men have nearly ceased mining in 
the beautiful Illahee. 
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The Mystery of Velore Vere. 


THE MYSTERY OF VELORE VERE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


A pazz_eE of golden hair, the gleam of 
eyes heavenly blue, sweeping lengths of pale 
lustrous silk, and a smile that was the very 
radiance of all beauty; this is what illumi- 
nated, for an instant, the dark old hall of the 
hotel at Westwold. I hurriedly touched 
Sloewick’s arm, and the vision passed. P 

“tis Miss Vere,” he said. 

“And is she stopping here ?” 

“They came in the stage this morning— 
Miss Vere and her father.” 

I took aturn upon the piazza and came 
back again. 

“ Why does a woman like that come here, 
Sloewick ?” 

“It’s quiet, healthy, and out of the way of 
all excitement. The old gentleman has been 
ill, and Miss Velore, though the belle of Bos- 
ton, is devoted to her father.” 

“You know them then ?” 

“Not much now-a-days. We used to go 
to dancing-school together when we were 
children.” 

“Sloewick,” I exclaimed, “you don’t say 
you are a dancing man!” 

“Not eminently,” he replied, with a smile 
and a frown. 

He didn’t look like it, certainly, with his 
gloomy black eyes, his neglected black hair, 
and his rusty dress. I had been told at the 
commencement of my acquaintance with 
Sloewick that he had used to be a great 
beau, but since my association with him he 
had been so taciturn, unchivalrous, and neg- 
ligent of his toilet, that I had quite forgotten 
the rumor. 

“ Do you think,” he exclaimed, with only a 
frown this time, as I came back to him in 
my restless promenade of the piazza, “ that 
any sensible man dances ?” 

“ Why—” I began. 

“No man who views aright the responsi- 
bility of his existence wastes time and money 
in such frivolity!” he interrupted, with a 
quite uncalled-for violence. “Dance or not, 
as you like, Lester Derford, but I will never 
yield to such folly!” 

“But you used to dance, Sloewick,” said I. 

“T used to be a fool,” he answered. “ Yes,” 
he muttered bitterly, “I have spent hun- 
dreds of dollars for the cursed nonsense!” 


“You’ve had your day, I suppose, like 
other young dogs,” I said. “Charley Thorn 
told me that you used to be fond of the 
opera, and supped pretty often at Delmon- 
ico’s. Eh, Sloewick ?” 

He seemed actually to writhe at these 
reminiscences, 

“ Well, I have to pay for it now,” he said, 
in a stifled tone. “But I am willing,” he 
added. 

I looked at him thoughtfully. Always 
supposing Sloewick to be in the receipt of a 
good income, I had looked upon his shabby 
habiliments as mere carelessness, and his 
choice of a summer resort the result of a 
whim. Westwold was thoroughly unfash- 
ionable, and its hotel not in the least luxu- 
rious. But the place was clean, and the 
situation peculiarly salubrious. After read- 
ing law in the very heart of the city for nine 
months, its freshness was paradisaical to me. 
But, after all, it was not a place that a man 
of Sloewick’s income would be likely, unem- 
barrassed, to choose; and, as I was saying, 
I looked at him thoughtfully, with the new 
idea upon me that he might of late have 
been visited by some pecuniary misfortune. 
Why did he so constantly regret the expen- 
diture of money? And, now that I thought 
of it, why was he so close with his purse- 
strings? And, half blushingly in tone, yet 
with a desire to test him, I said: 

“ Why, Sloewick, you talk like a miser that 
fears poverty in his old age, and lives to 
hoard up money.” 

He grew absolutely white. 

“Who told you that?” he asked, looking 
at me with a ferocity that I stared at. 

“What? Told me what?” 

“That I hoarded up money.” 

“No one, man alive! I didn’t say any 
one did. Only you spend so little, and get 
so much, one may be allowed to be suspi- 
cious, eh ?” 

He looked at me with such anger and 
hatred that I recoiled. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter, 
Sloewick? You look as if you were going 
mad.” 

He gazed at me less excitedly for an 
instant, then dropped his head. 
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“Lester Derford, do you not know,” he 
asked, in the stifled tone I had before no- 
ticed, “ that that is a very serious accusation 
to make? a very dangerous report to circu- 
late regarding a man?” 

“That he hoards up money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, I beg to inquire, not being aware ?” 

“ He is liable to be assassinated, robbed.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. . 

“This doesn’t seem a highly brigandish 
sort of place, my dear fellow. It wouldn't 
matter to me, if it were. ‘Little wealth, 
little care, as the Spaniards say. By the 
way, Sloewick, will you give me an introduc- 
tion to Miss Vere ?” 

“If I have an opportunity,” he answered 
briefly; and so ended with a sudden turn 
a conversation more serious than I knew. 

At sunset that evening, Miss Vere sat on 
the piazza with her father. Sloewick gave 
me an introduction, and went away. I won- 
dered at his declining the seat she kindly 
offered him, yet he looked very shabby and 
uninviting in aspect, going away through the 
trees, 

“Poor fellow,” I thought, “something has 
happened to mar his fortunes. Miss Vere 
looks after him with a glance of perplexity. 
I presume she used to find him agreeable. 
Well, let him keep his secret. He has trou- 
ble enough, I dare say. It must be mortifi- 
cation that gives him such savage moods.” 

And so I dismissed the subject, and turned 
to Miss Vere’s sapphire eyes. 

She liked Westwold, she said. It was dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever known. 
(This I thought very likely.) The green 
sheltered lea, the bells of the grazing cattle, 
the red cottages under the hills, the river 
running like a band of silver ribbon through 
the landscape, the bending of the tall old 
trees—the very primitiveness of the old 
“Three Elm” hotel pleased her. 

“We will stay all summer, if papa’s health 
improves,” she said. 

Ah, all summer. Was she ready, bright, 
beautiful thing, for that journey into a far-off 
land whither she went that summer? 


Her father was very fond of her. She 


seemed the light of his life. She read to him, 
sang to him, walked with him, drove with 
him. At table she prepared his food, while 
he waited like a child. She arranged his 
dlet, superintended his toilet, tyrannized over 
him with a fairy willfulness that was yet 
beautiful and tender. 
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Like all other men, I loved her. Like all 
womanly women, she was kind to me. She 
did not coquette with me. She neither 
scorned nor encouraged me. She thought 
that by-and-by I would understand that it 
was impossible. And by-and-by 1 knew, alas, 
that it was! 

We were walking in the fields one evening, 
Mr. Vere, his daughter and I. The sun 
was going down, and cast red shadows on 
the river, the little brown boats rocking on 
its bosom, the children playing on its banks 
and among the trees. 

“We will walk to the bridge and return,” 
said Velore. “It will not do to go further, 
I do not want papa ont in the night air.” 

So we paced slowly along the green sods. 
The birds soared over our heads, twittering 
westward, the call of the cattle resounded 
from hill to hill, the tide slipped with a gur- 
gle through the blue blooms of the rushes, the 
sun tipped the hillocks with a brief radiance, 
and the shrill cries of the children added to 
the pastoral character of the scene. 

Upon the bridge we stopped a few moments 
to observe a motherly duck with a brood of 
young dipping in the water below. 

“Now, papa,” said Velore, “isn’t this a 
thousand times nicer than Long Branch ?” 

Her father smiled and nodded—satisfied 
with anything that pleased her. 

“It is so pleasant, papa,” she continued, 
“that I think Helen had better come up for 
her vacation.” 

“Very well, my dear.” 

“Helen,” said beautiful Velore, turning to 
me, “is my little adopted sister. She is six- 
teen now, but a little thing—a mere child— 
and is yet at school. She will like Westwold, 
I know.’ 

“T hope she will come then,” I said; but I 
wondered, a little uneasily, how her appear- 
ance would affect my relations with Velore. 
Would she devote herself to the invalid, 
leaving Velore more open to my attentions? 
or would she appropriate her to my exclusion ? 

“There!” exclaimed Velore,suddenly. “I 
see a white azalia in flower.” And before I 
could anticipate the movement, she had fled 
across the road and plunged into the recesses 
of the dark wood there. 

“Shall I stay with you, Mr. Vere, or had I 
best follow her?” I asked, turning to the 
aged man at my side. 

“T think she had rather you would remain 
with me,” he answered, glancing nervously 
at a heavy country wagon that was then 
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approaching the bridge. “She will take care 
of herself; but go, if you like.” 

“No,” I said, giving him the support of my 
arin, as the wagon thundered over. “She is 
coming back already,” I added, as the dust 
fell and showed Velore, in her picturesque 
dress, emerging from the twinkling birch 
shrubbery. She came up—pale, agitated, 
distrait.” 

“Velore, what is the matter?” asked her 
father. 

“Has anything happened to alarm you, 
Miss Vere?” I questioned, hurriedly. 

“IT am not frightened,” she answered, 
hastily drawing her father’s hand within her 
arm. “Come, we must go. It is getting far 
too late for you to be out, dear papa.” 

“And you did not get your azalia,” he said. 

“No,” she replied; “but never mind. I 
can get it another time.” 

Mentally making a note of the spot, I 
resolved to see her safely home with her 
father, and then return for the flowers. The 
moon was in the right quarter to come up 
brilliantly at eight o’clock. I could gather 
the large white clusters of bloom easily by 
its light. 

As we came in sight of the hotel, Velore 
said, in a thoughtful tone: 

“Mr. Derford, how long have you known 
Mr. Sloewick ?” 

“Only since last spring,” I answered. 

She was silent for a moment, then she said: 

“He seems to me to have grown very 
singular.” 

“ Others have remarked it,” I replied, “ but 
I have made his acquaintance so lately—” 

She interrupted me with a slightly excited 
manner, 

“ He used to be a gay, frank fellow. He is 
like—he is like—’’ she hesitated, then con- 
cluded with a gesture of abhorrence—‘a 
ghoul!” 

1 looked at her with surprise. She said no 
more. She was silent until she reached the 
hotel. Then going with her father to their 
rooms, she bade me good-night in her usual 
manner, 

When she had gone, I turned instantly 
back towards the bridge. The moon was 
coming up round and full. The air blew in 
my face dense and dewy. I walked rapidly 
up to the road, and hurriedly entered the 
wood. 

The light fell in broken patches through 
the branches upon the shrubs of flowering 
clusters, deliciously fragrant.in the dew. As 
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I rapidly broke the brittle stems I started at 

sound of bushes crackling behind me, ‘Turn- 

ing [ saw the dark figure of a man gliding off 

through the trees. 

“Some poor tramper taking a night’s rest 
here. Ihave disturbed him,” 1 thought. My 
hands were already full of the lavish bloom, 
and [ turned away. 

The next morning I presented the flowers 
to Velore. 

“What! Did you get them there?” was 
her first exclamation, 

“ Yes, I went back last night.” 

“ How kind and thoughtful of you! But, 
Mr. Derford, did you see no one?” 

“No; all was as quiet and beautiful asa 
scene of enchantment. Yes,” I interrupted 
myself. “An old straggler stole off through 
the bushes as I was gathering the flowers.” 

I saw her shudder as she turned away. 

Four days later little Helen Vere came. 
She was a petite thing, but very pretty, with 
a torrent of bronze-brown curls that almost 
enveloped her dainty figure. Yes, she was a 
mere child then, my Helen. She brought 
with her a pretty King Charles spaniel which 
she called Gyp. As she stood in the hali 
that morning, displaying her pet’s tricks, 
while I made my first endeavors at acquaint- 
ance, I said: 

“ Your little favorite is very cunning, Miss 
Helen, but I must show you a hound we 
have here. He will put the cat down stairs, 
fetch his master’s bat, find his slippers and 
ring the bell.” 

I referred to Sloewick’s dog Sultan. Sol 
called, “Sultan! Sultan!” He did not come. 
Sloewick sat upon the piazza just outside the 
door. I asked him where the hound was. 
“ He is not here,” he answered. And Helen 
was disappointed. 

Icould not but notice that at this time 
Sloewick was so moody as to be almost un- 
civil. And he seemed to regard me with a 
furtive dislike—I who had always wished to 
be his friend—that made me most uncomfort- 
able. I had no feeling for him but one of 
pity. I thought him ailing, unhappy. I 
would have rendered him any relief in my 
power. So I said to Velore. She turned 
very pale, appeared about to tell me some- 
thing, but stopped. 

“Did you ever think,” she said, after a 
moment, “that he might not be quite—quite 
sane?” 

“No indeed!” I answered. “O, that is 
quite impossible.” 
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She heard me eagerly. 

“T am glad you think so,” she said. 

“Pray don’t get that fancy regarding the 
poor fellow,” I said, with a shudder. “ Noth- 
ing is so repugnant to me. I had rather any 
one would call me wicked than crazy.” 

She smiled a certain soft sad smile she had, 
and we passed out at the little south door 
into the garden. I had a wish then to tell 
her my love. But I did not—I hardly know 
why, for there was hope in my young heart. 
But perhaps the angel of death warned me 
not to intrude earthly troubles upon her last 
hours. 

At dinner she was missing. Mr. Vere was 
petulant. “Where could Velore be? He 
would not dine without her.” But Helen 
and I coaxed him to his place at table, and 
she did her best to take her sister’s place. 
But he would not be satisfied. The soup 
was too salt, the coffee too sweet. He could 
not take his dinner unless Velore prepared it. 

It was strange what had become of her. 
Singularly enough she had gone to walk 
alone at about eleven o’clock during the 
forenoon. Perhaps she had gone into some 
of the poor cottages, and would be found 
with a case of destitution on her fair hands. 
Perhaps she had only strayed further than 
she meant, and was too weary to hasten 
home. So I said to Helen. But secretly I 
was afraid of some accident—that she had 
lamed a foot or sprained an ankle, and was 
waiting in some out-of-the-way place for help 
to come to her. 

Making only a feint of dinner, yet doing 
that that old Mr. Vere might not have his 
anxiety increased by perceiving mine, I set 
forth to find her. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
day was close and sultry. The sky seemed 
full of a yellow fog. No air stirred; the birds 
twittered with sudden sharpness and rest- 
lessness as I walked along. 

I went to the village. No one had seen 
her there; she had been neither to the post- 
office nor to the little circulating library for 
several days. I turned back, diverging my 
path constantly to visit some spring, or walk, 
or romantic seat, where she would be likely 
to tarry. All these places were unoccupied, 
save by the birds and shadows. I stopped at 
several of the little red cottages, but obtained 
no news, 

_ Imade my way back to the hotel at last, 
harassed by care, yet with a hope that 
Velore might have returned there. 
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She had not come. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon. The 
sun was gliding towards the west. Velore 
had been gone nearly all day. As time 
passed her absence began to have a terrifying 
significance. 

“Keep Mr. Vere quiet, if possible,” I said 
to Helen, who showed a womanly composure 
I had hardly expected under the circum- 
stances. But there was a strained, absent 
look to her eyes that filled me with tender 
compassion. “I will get out some men, and 
scour the whole neighborhood before night- 
fall. She will surely be found.” 

But it was nearly dark before I could get 
efficient help. About seven o'clock, how- 
ever, three men rode away in different direc- 
tions, while I took the road to the bridge on 
foot. 

A thunder-storm was coming up; it was 
almost dark. The lightning that cleft the 
heavy purple of the sky was sharp and zig- 
zag. This filled me with fresh anxiety. If 
Velore was abroad, where would she find 
shelter from the tempest? On the darken- 
ing road I stood still and called her name. 
Only the sullen echoes of the lonely place 
answered me. 

I had nearly reached the bridge. The 
thunder-clouds gathered so thickly in the 
sky that almost entire darkness enveloped 
me. I hurried on, but stopped upon the 
bridge, with a hand on the railing. In spite 
of the rattle of the now fast descending rain, 
I could hear the soft gliding of the water 
that I could hardly see, and I fancied there 
was an ominous significance in that almost 
inaudible flow. I listened, shuddering at 
the loneliness, and straining my frowning 
gaze into the black tide. 

A savage clutch—fast, furious blows rain- 
ing upon my defenceless head, into my eyes, 
upon my gasping mouth! I was down, and 
beaten blind and dead before I coujd make a 
stroke of resistance, so powerful and over- 
whelming was the attack. 

I can seem to see what I never knew—my 
enemy raising my passive body, and casting 
it over the railing of the bridge into the 
water, the lightning playing over us, and the 
solitude of nature around. 

I came to my senses making half effectual 
efforts to swim. Having been an adept at 
swimming from a child, I think it was almost 
impossible to drown me, half dead as I was. 
I paddled about in a half-unconscious state 
for a while. At last, my senses clearing, I 
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realized my situation, and struck out col- 
lectedly but feebly for the bank. When I 
crawled up the grassy slope I put my hand 
to my temples, which felt strangely, and 
found them slimy with my own warm clot- 
ting blood. 

I stood for a while unable to tell which 
way to go, and still somewhat dazed. I did 
not even have the thought to fear the reap- 
pearance of my enemy. I only felt desper- 
ately the need of a place of rest and refuge, 
and unable to tell my location, stumbled 
blindly and dizzily about in the dark until a 
stroke of lightning showed me a winding 
path in the hillside leading to a road above. 

I pulled myself up by the bushes, and 
then, in sudden alarm, listened to a noise 
that sounded like a footstep. Was it coming 
help or another attack? Neither, for it died 
away, and I stood clinging to a tree, alone in 
the stormy darkness, the rain beating upon 
my face which felt stiff, swollen and distorted. 

By nervous excitement and sheer force of 
will, I worked my way back to the hotel. I 
staggered up to the door, pushed it open inte 
the hall, and my first words were—had they 
found Velore? 

The group who stood there talking cried 
out and recoiled. My face was like a horri- 
ble mask, literally covered with my blood. 
My clothing was wet, muddied and torn, and 
they told me afterwards that my eyes glared 
like a wild man’s, 

I was very much excited, for I was in the 
first stages of brain disorder, and wandered 
restlessly about the rooms; but I recollect 
seeing Helen weeping and beseeching them 
to take care of me. All is as a dream from 
that time, but I was put to bed, and a physi- 
cian sent for. 

Not until I was entirely recovered, and 
able to leave my room, and then they were 
forced to it, did they tell me that the body of 
beautiful Velore Vere had been found in 
the wood, near the bridge, utterly without 
life; and, when examined, discolored marks 
about the throat showed that she had been 
strangled to death. 

This was six weeks later. The body had 
been taken to the Vere burial-place, but her 
betrothed, a noble gentleman, the servants 
said, had come down to Westwold, and taken 
charge of everything, though greatly racked 
with grief. Mr. Vere had been taken home 
very ill, and Helen had, of course, gone also, 

My love-dream had turned into a horrible 
nightmare, and ended in an awful reality. 
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My life had turned also into a dreadful 
blank, peopled only with the wildest and 
most confused thoughts and memories. On 
several occasions I was visited by a commit- 
tee of the town authorities, but my report 
seemed only to add to their perplexity. In 
some way it was probably connected with 
Velore Vere’s murder, but who the enemy 
was in either case there seemed no clue to 
finding out. My situation was too painful to 
be endurable. As soon as I was able, I re- 
turned to the city, and busied myself with 
work that required the closest attention. 

But a most disinterested desire to learn of 
the welfare of Velore Vere’s father and sister 
induced me to seek them out, soon after my 
arrival in town. They had secluded them- 
selves utterly from society. Mr. Vere was 
confined entirely to his room, and considered 
very feeble. Helen was devoted to him—had 
left school and saw no one. 

A year passed. As was natural, the first 
sharp shock of this most painful experience 
had worn off. More immediate occurrences 
occupied my thoughts, but I could never re- 
call that fatai time without a shudder. 

One night, at a sacred concert, I saw the 
face of Helen Vere. It was more beautiful 
than ever, matured by the chastening influ- 
ence of suffering. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and by her side sat a man of 
peculiar elegance and dignity. 

As I watched Helen Vere, a sharp jealousy 
of her companion’s attentions stole over me, 
There seemed between them, to my attentive 
eyes, the familiarity of a close sympathy. I 
saw her slip her little black-gloved hand 
within his; I observed when she grew weary 
that he supported her. 

When the concert was ended I hastened 
to approach them. Helen seemed startled 
and agitated by my appearance, but gave me 
her hand, and introduced me to Mr. Alfred 
Sutton. A few words aside informed me 
that this was Velore’s betrothed. 

She urged me to visit her. Ididso. Her 
father was dead. She lived in her beautiful 
house alone. How greatly she had changed 
from the gay little schoolgirl of hardly more 
tharf'a year back! She had lost all the aban- 
don of girlhood, even the bloom, but she was 
very lovely, and as I watched her a new pang 
of jealousy of Mr. Alfred Sutton rose in my 
breast. 

But in a little while I understood her bet- 
ter. Her feeling for her sister’s betrothed 
husband was only sisterly; his love for her 
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only brotherly. Carefully, tenderly I sought 
and won her. 

Six months after our marriage a gentle- 
man came in a carriage to my house, and 
asked to see me alone. I conducted him to 
my library, and closed the door. 

He was a man of polished address, and 
evidently of strong character. He introduced 
himself as Dr. Vaux of the private insane 
asylum at Hillside. At this announcement 
I felt a slight consternation and bewilder- 
ment, that I think was apparent in my 
manner. 

“About a year ago,” said he, afler some 
preliminaries, “I received a patient whose 
name may not be unknown to you—Mr, 
George Sloewick.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. 

“You know him ?” 

“T have known hit very well.” 

“Yes. He was placed in my care by his 
father; pronounced insane by his family 
physician. I have given his case the best 
care and particular attention, but he is in- 
curable. At present his physical strength is 
fast failing; in short, I fear he is dying. But 
as life fails reason returns, and as I now con- 
sider his state perfectly natural, and his 
reason lucid, I feel required to treat his 
wishes with indulgence. He desires to see 
you, and I have come for you.” 

“For me?” I said, involuntarily. 

“He has made in my ear some dying con- 
fessions that induced me to seek you without 
delay,” continued the doctor, significantly. 

The words went through me like a knife. 
I felt myself tremble violently. I rose to my 
feet, and for an instant the grave professional 
countenance of the physician was not before 
me, for the lovely and appealing face of 
Velore Vere hovered in the air within my 
vision close to my swimming eyes, 

“Take some water,” I heard the doctor 
say. “It will calm your excitement.” 

I drank from the glass he held to my lips, 
and sank into my seat. 

“ Now you are better. You understand all 
I can tell you, I think,” he added, aftera 
moment. “The murder of that beaytiful 
girl, with which the country rang two years 
ago, is no longer a mystery.” 

I rose and began looking for my hat. 
When a servant had brought it, I followed 
Dr. Vaux to his carriage. 

I was too confused to observe what course 
we took. I only realized, with a sudden 
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thrill, that we stopped at last before the por- 
tals of the asylum. My companion gave me 
some refreshment, for I was, I confess, very 
nervous, and then I followed him through 
several light pleasant corridors to a door. 

“Is he quite prepared to see me?” I asked. 

“ He is waiting,” was the reply. 

I was ushered into a chamber of moderate 
size. The light was subdued. A woman 
stood at the side of a bed fanning the ghastly 
face among the pillows. The head was 
shaven, the cheeks deeply fallen; I never 
should have known George Sloewick—not 
even by his voice. 

“Come close,” he said, in a strained whis- 
per, motioning me to the bedside. 

Dr. Vaux placed a chair for me, and stood 
with a hand upon my shoulder. 

“Tcap talk only amoment,” said Sloewick, 
with a painful effort. “I killed her—I killed 
Velore Vere. You see I had money hid 
there under a chestnut tree, all the money I 
could get. My dog saw me bury it. He was 
a sagacious brute. He dug it up, and I 
killed him for it. I was burying him near 
the spot, and I was all marked with his 
blood, you know, when she came and saw 
me. I thought she saw all, for there lay the 
bags of money as Sultan had pawed them out 
of the dirt. It was all the hiding-place I 
had; I thought she would tell, and I deter- 
mined to kill her. Perhaps, after all, she did 
not see the money; I don’t know; but I pre- 
tended sick the next day, and told her that I 
was in great trouble, and wanted to talk with 
her. She promised to meet me near the 
bridge. She came. I strangled her. Then 
I hid all day in the woods, Atnight I heard 
you calling her. I stole out, and tried to kill 
you too; I thought I had. Then I ran away 
and got safe to the city. No one ever sus- 
pected me. 

“You see I’m dying now. Don’t let any 
innocent man suffer for what I did. The 
money is there now under the chestnut tree. 
You will know it because it is splashed with 
Sultan’s blood.” 

He stopped here. He evidently wished to 
say more, but was unable. The doctor 
started forward and raised him to a sitting 
position. When he laid him down he was 
dead. 

As Sloewick had said, the money—some 
five thousand dollars—was found; but no 
one appropriated it, and it was donated to a 
charitable institution. 
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Victoria Rosstrur leaned down from the 
saddle, and held her gloved hand condescend- 
ingly towards Stephen Lincoln, with a smile 
that displayed to the fullest extent every one 
of her dazzling white teeth, saying: 

“You will be there to-night ?” 

« Will you?” 

“ Certainly I shall.” 

“Then I would not miss it for worlds. 
You will give me the first dance ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘And then she rode away, her elegant habit 
falling over the shining side of the handsome 
horse, her hair and the drooping feather from 
her odd hat floating back in the air, likea 
dark pennon, and Stephen Lincoln stood like 
a statue until the purple haze in the distance 
swallowed up the beautiful vision. 

“What a fool he is!” said Ferd Favor, 
lashing the tops of a dwarf rosebush that 
grew near the piazza of the hotel. 

“Why!” drawled his chum, Mat Elling- 
wood. “She is the handsomest woman I 
ever saw, and would fascinate a sultan.” 

“ You are as big a fool as Steve!” 

“And why, pray, is the man a fool? Do 
you calla man a fool for admiring, or even 
falling in love with the most beautiful woman 
in the country ?” 

“TI do, when that woman is the artful de- 
signing hypocrite that I know Vic Rossitur 
to be. He ought to know her. He met her 
a year ago, when he was in a law-office 
studying, copying, doing drudgery, for aught 
I know, and she never took the trouble to 
recognize him on occasion of their second 
meeting. Now, because old Lincoln, his 
miser of an uncle, has had the grace to die 
and leave him all his property, our fair Vic 
remembers distinctly that she has seen Mr. 
Stephen Lincoln before, and forthwith shows 
her white teeth and gives him her first 
dances. And he, one of the noblest fellows 
that ever drew breath, believes her an angel. 
He will find out his mistake.” 

“ How?” 

“T will help him.” 

The object of their conversation having 
watched his enchantress out of sight, now 
came up and checked them. Verily, this 
man was one of Nature’s noblemen! 
His face—with its rich healthful color un- 
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dimmed by dissipation, his deep dark eyes 
with just a little glimmer of love-light illumi- 

nating them, his smiling, lovable mouth and 

decisive chin—had touched the heart of 

many a woman, even in his days of poverty, 

and now that he was rich, no wonder that 

even Vic Rossitur, acknowledged queen of 
beauty and fashion, willingly bowed her 

proud head and smiled her sweetest. 

What a grand fellow he was! 

Ferd Favor worshipped him. There was 
something heroic to Ferd, who was a big 
bunch of weakness and good-nature, in a 
man who could get up at sunrise with a 
steady hand and an appetite for breakfast, 
and push back the wine at dinner with a 
polite “no, thank you,” and nothing more; 
or that could throw aside his cigar and novel, 
and go out at a moment’s warning for a wild 
gallop across the fields or a row down river. 

It was a shame that he should fancy Vie 
Rossitur—a woman whose heart, if she ever 
possessed one, was withered and deadened by 
hundreds of flirtations, by love of money and 
contempt of poverty, and by the crushing 
out of every emotion that tends to make a 
woman worthy of her name. 

Ferd clapped Lincoln on the arm with an 
indifference so studied and affected, that lazy 
Mat Ellingwood indulged in a subdued ex- 
plosion, and lost his meerschaum over the 
piazza railing. 

“Steve, have you seen Ray Verne?” 

“No! Who is he?” 

“He! It’s a woman. Rachel Verne. 
Everybody calls her Ray.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

“The sweetest woman you ever saw. She 
used to be my sister’s seamstress and govern- 
ess, but a little sum of money came to her 
recently, and so she is now independent.” 

“And you are in love with her, hey, Ferd?” 

“Me!” with supreme contempt. “I shall 
not#@marry these ten years; and if I do, it 
will not be my Itick to get a good wife. I 
shall get a regular out-and-out demon—like 
Rossitur, for instance.” 

The clear eyes wandered away, and a flush 
red:!ened his cheek. 

“Jupiter, Steve! There she is. There’s 
Ray and the babies. Come along, and let me 
introduce you.” 
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A pretty group came up the lawn path, 
consisting of four children that had arranged 
themselves in a little flight of stairs, from 
four to ten years of age. With them, holding 
them in check with a gentle hand, came a 
young girl. She was years younger than 
Vic Rossitur, but she had eyes that had 
been wet with tears, and lips that had quiv- 
ered with grief, and all that Heaven could 
bestow upon a mortal shone forth in her 
lovely face. 

A heavy mass of silken brown hair waved 
itself in a natural cojffure from her low fore- 
head, and unconfined fell over the snowy 
shoulders that peeped from their covering of 
black grenadine. Eyes blue and deep, a 
healthful glow, a happy face, made Ray 
Verne’s beauty, and Stephen Lincoln saw 
and honored it. 

“Vic!” Ferd Favor impatiently pulled 
the lace of her snowy shawl that night, and 
beckoned her very near the window out of 
which Lincoln had that moment stepped. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked, drawing 
near. 

“Are you really going to marry Lincoln ?” 

“Did he hire you to ask me?” 

“Hire! It sounds like him.” 

“No, it does not! Well, yes, I think I 
shall marry him. He is better than any of 
the rest of you. And he has more money.” 

“Not so much as Perrin, yonder.” 

“ He is finer looking. Perrin is an idiot.” 

“Vic, Lincoln is too good for you.” 

She laughed a saucy defiant ripple. 

“He will not be, ten years hence, if he 
marries me.” And she floated down the 
room, gathering her laces in a fleecy cloud 
about her; and Ferd, the confidant of the 
world at large, who was supposed to know 
everything and say nothing, sat back and 
hummed an opera. 

Ten minutes after, Stephen Lincoln had 
the hand of the angelic-faced ex-governess 
upon his arm, and led her past Miss Rossitur 
without a glance toward her from his splen- 
did eyes. 

“What's the matter, Ferd? are you going 
to have a fit?” asked Ellingwood, just then. 

“No; but I’ve got the best trumps in the 
pack. You can bet your pile on me.” 

Ellingwood went off in disgust, and so did 
Vic Rossitur, before the drawing-room was 
emptied. She had been very sure of winning 
that magnificent looking man, his elegant 
home, and his love. She was sure of winning 
but for that idle gossiping tongue of hers, 


which had been set in motion by Ferd Favor. 
She wondered very much that after that 
night he avoided her, or gave her when they 
met the same respectful politeness that he 
gave the sex, and no more. She had been 
too successful in life to doubt her power, or 
believe that a rival could exist, and so she 
believed him jealous, and in her old style 
flirted and thought to wound him. 

The summer was well nigh past, and she 
was thinking one afternoon, leaning over the 
piazza railing, that Lincoln was too deeply 
wounded, and that something must be done 
or she must lose him, when Ferd Favor came 
up. 

“Come down to the little house at the end 
of the walk, Vie. I have something to tell 
you.” 

She had nothing else to do, so she put her 
hand on his arm and walked down. 

It was a cosy place, quite covered on two 
sides by an old grapevine, and it was a well- 
known retreat for lovers. As they neared it, 
Vic drew back, and held Ferd firmly. 

That quiet-faced girl, Ray Verne, was sit- 
ting there, crotcheting a gayly-colored mass 
of worsted into some inconceivable thing, 
and Stephen Lincoln’s hand was resting for 
the moment on her head. 

“How busy you are, darling. Are these 
fingers never weary?” he asked. 

“This is not work. This is play.” 

“You make play of everything. Ah, pet, 
there are so few like you in the world.” 

There was no earthly reason why he should 
have kissed her just then, but he did, with an 
at-home air that was an evidence that it was 
not for the first time; and Ray only flushed 
a little, and looked prettier and happier than 
before. 

“ Why did you bring me here?” asked Vic, 
with bitterness. 

Fred laughed a little. 

“To show you that all men are not fools, 
and that there are other women in the world 
besides yourself.” 

“Is this all you wished to say?” 

“Yes. Isn’t it enough?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

She never forgave him, for, said she, “Had 
it not been for him, I might have been in 
Stephen Lincoln’s carriage to-day, instead of 
that bread-and-butter Ray Verne.” 

It might have been so, but Heaven or Ferd 
Favor mercifully ordered it otherwise, to the 
lifelong happiness of Stephen Lincoln and 
his wife Ray. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHICH I AM HUGGED, BUT 
THE BEAR. 


NOT BY 


BEn’s two “shavers” bore the names of 
Dave and Kit, respectively. Though not as 
tall, they were both considerably heavier and 
stronger than myself. Dave, the elder, was 
very good-natured, yet rather soggy. But 
Kit was a genius. His name had rather puz- 
zled me, at first. I then learned that “ Kit” 
stood for Christopher Columbus, and on this 
wise. Ben’s early education had been a little 
neglected. He hadn’t learned to read till af- 
ter his marriage. But Mary (the pretty ruddy 
woman who met her lord in the door) could 
read, and had taught the art to Ben. One of 
the first books Ben had perused, was a “ Life 
and History of Columbus.” He had finished 
it about the time of Kit’s birth; and had be- 
come so impressed by the character and im- 
portant services of the great navigator, that 
he had named his second son after him, as a 
humble tribute from an obscure admirer. 
But these facts were learned afterwards. On 
the evening of our arrival, something was 


STEPHENS. 


evidently “in the wind ” with Dave and Kit; 
and as it drew near eight o’clock, they began 
to hold little whispered conferences, and fre- 
quently went into an adjoining room. At 
last they went out into the yard; but pres- 
ently Kit’s head reappeared in the door, 
beckoning me to come out. I went out. 
They were both in front of the door. Dave 
began to say something, but laughed. Where- 
upon, Kit asked if I knew what day it was? 

“Thursday,” said I. 

They both laughed. 

“T don’t mean that,” said Kit. “ Didn’t you 
know ’twas May-day ?” 

“ May-day ?” 

“Yes, First day 0’ May.” 

“Well, what if ’tis?” 

“Why, didn’t you ever hang a May- 
basket ?” 

o,” said I. “ What’s a May-basket ?” 

Well, that was funny that I didn’t know. 

“ Why, a May-basket,” said Kit, “is a pa- 
per thing, all weaved in together, like this” 
(unbuttoning his jacket and disclosing one 
carefully laid in next his vest), “ and you put 
anything into it you’ve amind to. And you 
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go in the evening, May-day, or any evening 
in May, and hang it tothe girl you—or—any 
of the girls you know.” 

“Ts that what you’re going to do to-night ?” 
said I. 

“Yes,” laughing. “And we thought per- 
haps you'd like to go, too.” 

I said I should—I guessed. 

“Come on then!” And off we went. 

“You see,” said Dave, “ we’re only going to 
hang this one to-night, just to get our hand 
in. This one is to Amy Crooker, Sam’s sis- 
ter. She aint very spunky! Never gives us 
much of a chase.” 

“A chase?” queried I. 

“Yes—we go up easy and hang it on the 
door, and then knock and run. And then 
they out and chase us—like blazes too, some- 
times. And it’s an awful disgrace, you know, 
for aboy to get caught and found out! We 

- most always catch the girls, though.” 

“What do you do then?” I inquired. 

“Do? why kiss ’em, and go home with 
’em!” cried Kit, bravely. “Dave don’t, 
though! He don’t dare to!’ 

“TI dotoo!” exclaimed Dave. 

“ He don’t either,” said Kit. “I watched 
him one time last spring. There was a girl 
hung him one, one night; and she didn’t run 
a bit fast. Wanted him to catch her, I know. 
And Dave run just as slow—moped along— 
kept just about so far behind her—and didn’t 
overtake her at all! Umph! I could have 
caught her in no time!” 

“ That’s all a lie!” cried Dan, indignantly. 
“ Kit thinks he’s an awful brave chap among 
the girls!) But I just hope Nell Bellenger will 
get hold of him to-morrow night, that’s all!” 

“ Who's Nell Bellenger?” I asked. 

“QO, she’s one of old Bellenger’s girls. We’re 
going to hang for them to-morrow night. 
They're game one, tell you. Gave us a 
most unmerciful race, last spring. They 
caught Billy Burns, too, and did something to 
him—he never’d tell what—Nell’s so strong, 
she handles us any way, you see she’s sixteen, 
and a good deal bigger than we. Janet’s 
smaller; she’s my age. Kate is about Kit’s 
age. Then there’s Lucrece, older; she’s sev- 
enteen. O, it’s risky going there, but it’s 
fun!” 

By this time we had come up within eight 
or ten rods of the Crookers. 

“T'll tell you,” said Dave to me; “you'd 
better hide here behind that stump, seeing 

, you don’t know much about it. Kit and I 
will go up and hang it, and then run back 
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here. 
it.” 

I hid as directed, and saw Dave and Kit 
sly up to the door, pin on the basket, and 
then knock ponderously with a sled-stake. 
Lights began to dodge about within; but the 
boys had got back to my hiding-place before 
the door opened and Amy and Sam came out. 
They secured the basket, looked about a lit- 
tle, and then went back into the house. 

“O, they’ve no spunk!” exclaimed Kit. 
“ But wait till to-morrow night, and you'll see 
the fun!” 

We went back home, and to bed up in an 
open unfinished chamber. I could see “ The 
Dipper” through the cracks in the roof! 
But there were no “buttons.” Anything 
but buttons for me. During the night some- 
body removed my pants from the foot of the 
bed and sewed up the rents made by the bear. 
No questions were asked; but I made it a 
point to keep Mrs. Cromley’s woodbox filled 
all that day. Ben went back to the “pits” 
taking his ox-team. He was going to bring 
the bear home when he came next. I had 
intended to go with him; but hanging May- 
baskets promised such sport that I gave it up. 
During the day I posted up on the subject 
still further, and by night felt competent to 
hang one myself. We prepared the baskets 
—three of them; one for Janet, one for Kate, 
and one for the redoubtable Nell. Mrs. 
Cromley helped us weave them, and furnished 
a quantity of preserved “flag root.” Dave 
and Kit had already laid in a store of candies 
and maple sugar. I hada scarf-pin and an 
odd shirt-stud, which I put in for my share. 
Evening came, but we waited until half-past 
nine—till old Bellenger should be abed. The 
night was hazy but moonlit. 

“ Rather light,” said Dave, as we made our 
way furtively along the road. 

“Can you run fast, Guy?” asked Kit. 

I prided myself on being a pretty fleet run- 
ner. What with Bonny and others, I had 
had considerable practice. 

“Well you have to pick up, I tell you,” 
saidhe. “They rush ont the moment we 
knock. They’re always on the lookout these 
nights.” 

We were to make three “heats” of it; and 
rally after each chase ata pile of unburned 
logs aboug ‘a quarter of a mile below. Kit 
was to hang the first one, Dave the next, 
while I claimed the honor of pinning on the 
third. But in order to distract the chase, we 
were all to go up each time, and run off in 
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different directions. Thus arranged, we made 
up to the Bellenger mansion. 

It was a great new two-story house; the 
Bellengers didn’t do anything by halves. 
We crept up to the front door, Kit pinned on 
his basket and Dan dealt two knocks; we 
then sprang away like colts—but hadn’t got 
two rods before the door was open and the 
whole bevy of Bellengers after us in full cry. 
On we went. Plague take the hindmost! 
To keep the road and be chased home would 
be rather awkward; we turned aside, leaped 
the ditch and scrambled over the log fence— 
Dave and I, at least, for after that we missed 
Kit, and heard exulting cries to the rear- 
ward. But we kept on to the rendezvous and 
waited for him to come in; but he didn’t 
make his appearance. 

“ Kit’s a goner!” said Dave, looking anx- 
iously back. We could still hear sounds of 
exultation. 

“What s’pose they'll do with him?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t know! Billy Burns never'd tell 
what they did to him. Something queer, I 
expect.” 

We continued waiting. Meanwhile the 
moon went under a dark bank of clouds; 
and the hubbub up the road had ceased—Kit 
was undoubtedly a prisoner. 

“Go ahead with yours, Dave,” said I. “No 
use waiting for him!” 

But Dave demurred. It was a little too 
much like leading a forlorn hope to suit his 
taste. But I wanted to hang mine, and start- 
ed up towards the house again, followed at a 
little distance by Dave. Kit’s capture had 
spoiled his morale. All was still as death 
about the house. I pinned on my basket 
with trembling hand, gave one rap, but be- 
fore I could give a second, the door was open 
again, and a grab made at me. I broke away 
and ran with one—two—three young ladies 
at my heels. I soon distanced two of them; 
but the third held her own pertinaciously. I 
still think, however, that I should have out- 
run her ina fair race. But after going some 
twenty rods, another girl dashed out from 
behind a stump by the roadside, and in a 
moment I was in her arms, struggling like a 
wildcat. 

“Hold on to him, Nell!” cried the girls in 
pursuit. 

Nell held on without any great difficulty. 

“Oho! my little man!” said she. “Don’t 
scrabble about so! you shan’t be hurt! you 
may kiss me if you want to.” 


Guess. 


Thinking I couldn’t do a more sensible 
thing, I complied. It wasn’t so very bad to 
take, after all. 

“There now,” said she, tucking her hand 
into my arm. “ You're doing nicely. We'll 
take a little walk—back to the house!” 

But she still held my other hand to keep 
me from escaping. 

“ You're from New York, I hear,” said she. 

“Yes’m,” said I, wondering how she had 
heard. 

“And your name’s Guy Goldsmith,” she 
continued. 

“Yes’m,” I replied, in still greater amaze- 
ment. 

“That’s a pretty name. I read a story in 
the Flag of our Union of a fellow whose 
name was Guy. You may kiss me again if 
you like it.” 

I did so, and began to like it quite well. 

By this time we had got back to the house 
again. Nell opened the door sti!] holding my 
hand, and marched me in ahead of her. Go- 
ing through the entry we came into a large 
room. Nell sat me down in an armchair and 
lighted a candle. She was a red-cheeked, 
jolly-looking girl. Some years later in life I 
should have enjoyed the situation better. 

“ Now,” said she, setting down the candle 
and taking a seat beside my chair, “tell me 
how many more May-baskets you’ve got fixed 
to hang for us, and where Dave has gone.” 

I declared I wouldn’t. 

“O! you wont, will you!” And passing 
her plump arm around my head and mouth, 
she tickled me in the ribs till I was glad to 
roar out the whole story. That done, she 
took me along to a door, opened it, thrust me 
in and then went out to wait for Dave. I 
found myself in midnight darkness; there 
were no windows in this room. 

“Hallo!” cried a voice in the obscurity. 

“Ts that you, Kit?” said I. 

“That’s me! I got in here ahead of you! 
And O! I so hope they’ll get Dave!’ 

“Did they tickle you, Kit?” 

“Tl bet they did—almost to death, before 
I'd tell about the May-baskets—and you.” 

“Did you tell them about me, Kit ?” 

“ Yes—all I knew, and a lot I didn’t, to 
make ’em quit! They tickled you, didn’t 
they? I thought I heard you squalling ?” 

“But what in the world will they do with 
us, Kit?” 

“Can’t tell! we shall catch it somehow, I 
expect.” 

“Can’t we get out ?” 
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“No, we can’t! This is their great closet, 
no window or door in it except the one we 
came in at, and didn’t you hear Nell lock 
it?” 

“ We're bagged then!” 

Bagged.” 

But they didn’t catch Dave. He didn’t 
come near them again. And after a while 
they all came in; we could hear them laugh- 
ing, and moving things about. Presently the 
door was unlocked and opened. 

“Come out, Kit!” cried Nell. “First come, 
first served !” 

Kit hung back; he didn’t care about being 
“served;” but she carried him out, and the 
door was again closed. I was now alone, 
and listening attentively heard during the 
next twenty minutes a most curious medley 
of sounds; talking in every variety of tone, 
squirmy laughter and—unless my ears de- 
ceived me—frantic sneezing. 

I was in a state of laughing horror. After 
a while the sounds ceased, and the door 
again opened with a polite “ Walk out, Guy,” 
from my lady. I walked out. Resistance, 
unless of a desperate and mortal character, 
was wholly out of the question. I was again 
seated in the armchair. They next proceed- 
ed to tie me into it baby fashion, with an old 
woollen “comforter.” But I remained pas- 
sive, resolving to let matters take their 
course. I was next blindfolded with a pock- 
et-handkerchief. And then, horrors! the 
jades pulled off my boots and stockings, and 
moving my chair up to the hearth, held up 
the bottoms of my feet to the fire until they 
were nearly broiled. This interesting opera- 
tion was performed by Janet and Lucrece, 
under the direction of Nell, who, as torment- 
master-general, sat holding her hand over my 
mouth, to keep me from ejaculating. But 
this was only a preparatory course! For af- 
ter the bottoms of my miserable feet had been 
sufficiently toasted, they procured a small 
bristle brush and tickled them in a most ex- 
cruciating manner, under which I writhed 
and squirmed. I next became aware that 
some powdery substance was being introduced 
into my nostrils; and was presently seized 
with a sneezing fit which nearly burst me. 

“Don’t use it all!” exclaimed Nell,“ or 
grandma will be mad as a hen!” 

Hearing which I jumped at the conclusion 
that it was the old lady’s Scotch snuff. At 
the end of my “twenty minutes ” they let me 
down, redressed my feet for me, wiped my 
nose with an awful wring, took off the hand- 
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kerchief, set me on my feet, shook hands 
with me all round, and told me I was a brick, 
Nell conducted me to the door, invited me to 
call again, and bade me good-night. I hur- 
ried away. Half a dvuzen rods below the 
house Kit came out from behind a stump, 


laughing demurely; he had waited for me, 
We went on home. 

“Did they warm your feet?” asked he. 

“ Yes.” 

“And give you snuff?” 

“Ten” 

“ Served us just alike then.” 

“Tes” 

“ Going to say anything about it?” 

“ No.” 

“NorI. Let’s keep mum!” 

And we did keep mum, All Dave’s ques- 
tioning went for nothing. Like the. man 
who spilled his ashes, we had nothing to say. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH THE BEAR DOES THE HUGGING. 


BEN came home the next afternoon with 
the bear in the ox-cart; and after some dis- 
cussion it was decided to chain him to a 
“shrub-oak ” tree, some ten or a dozen rods 
from the house, in front. But it was not 
without infinite difficulty that he was got out 
and fastened. I have never before or since 
seen a creature with such fatal facility of 
paw. Such spiteful pats! anything but love- 
pats, I assure you. Bone, their great white 
dog, was greatly incensed at his arrival, and 
watching his opportunity, pitched into him, 
despite of orders to the contrary, and got 
laid out instanter. He fought shy of Bete 
after that. 

The night was dark and cloudy. 

“Guess we shan’t have any baskets this 
evening,” said Kit. Butwedid. Abouteight 
o’clock there came a prodigious knock and 
scampering. We rushed out; but all was 
now quiet. We listened intently. Not a 
footfall broke the stillness. Under cover of 
the pitchy darkness they were doubtless hid- 
ing near, to enjoy our fruitless search. 

“It’s the Bellenger girls,’ whispered Kit. 
“Nobody but they would venture out when 
it’s so dark.” 

“We must have a lantern,” said Dave. 
And Kit had just started back to get it, when 
we heard a sudden rush of gowns, and scream 
after scream down at the oak. “The bear! 
They’ve run on to the bear!” cried Dave. 


Shriek followed shriek. Ben and Mary 
came running out, and Kit after them with 
the lantern; and we all run towards the oak, 
full tilt. The light revealed Bete, hugging 
and struggling with something — yes, with 
poor Lucrece, whose white face we now saw 
over his black shoulder. Ben rushed into 
the melee, and dealt the creature a blow with 
his hard fist which fairly stunned and upset 
him; and Lucrece, minus a large portion of 
her gown, was dragged back out of reach. 
Nell and Janet now made their appearance. 
They had run in an opposite direction, but 
hearing the outcry, had come back volunta- 
rily. Lucrece was taken into the house 
frightened nearly to death, and looking rath- 
er shreddy. She had picked upa beau she 
hadn’t reckoned on. But a careful examina- 
tion—not exactly a “ post-mortem,” a post- 
bear, perhaps—conducted by Mary, failed to 
disclose hardly a scratch from the encoun- 
ter. Nor hadshe suffered the least injury, 
unless it had been derived from a most un- 
conscionable hugging; for Bete had shown 
himself in no way devoid of affection in this 
respect. And under the circumstances, I 
didn’t feel called upon to pour out a great 
deal of sympathy in her behalf; it looked to 
me about a fair offset against thesnuff. And 
when the laugh came in, there were at least 
two small boys who chimed in with peculiar 
relish. With the aid of Bete we had caught 
them fairly; and after Lucrece’s palpitations 
had subsided a little, we claimed our rights 
to accompany them home. Nell again fell to 
my share. What Kit had told her of me had 
greatly excited her curiosity. She longed to 
see, or hear, something about the great world 
from which she was shut out. I was a sort 
of knot-hole (rather a small one to be sure), 
through which she meant to get a glimpse. 
To her, New York was a realm of fancy and 
finery. Next to going to heaven, I dare say 
she would have gone to New York. 

“Were you ever at a ball—at home, in the 
city ?” she asked, when we had got out of 
ear-shot of the others. 

“ Yes—three.” 

“ How did the ladieslook? What did they 
have on?” 

I told her as nearly as I could remember, 
what Ingalls had worn once. 

“What sort of music did they have ?” 

I described the orchestrain glowing strains. 

“ Did they dance ‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe?” 

“No, they waltzed, and danced the ‘Ger- 


man’ and quadrilles.” 


Guess. 


“Did you ever go to a wedding there?” 

“ Yes—one.” 

“ What did the bride wear?” 

“White satin and orange blossoms.” 

“Did the fellow have on white kid gloves ?” 
“Yes.” 


Nell fell into a reverie. Her heart was 
strongly set after the “follies” of the world. 
But they were a good way off, to her; and 
she came back to the present, with a sigh. 

“Shall you ever go back?” said she, at 
length. 

“ Not unless I’m obliged to!” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

I explained my social position, in general 
terms, and told her of the “ buttoned cham- 
ber” at Uncle Seth’s; also of Caleb, and how 
he had killed himself—for aught I knew to 
the contrary— through my act; in conse- 
quence of which I was liable at any time to 
be nabbed for manslaughter, perhaps. 

I think this recital must have raised me to 
be quite a hero in Nell’s eyes, for she offered 
me another kiss on the spot; and then went 
on to console her young desperado, by saying 
that her father had seen a man they called a 
“ detective,” that afternoon out at S. I felt 
my heart jump into my throat! Fora week 
Ihad kept out of Bonney’s clutches; but 
now, like a true bloodhound that he was, he 
was again on my track! So great was my 
horror of being caught again, that I should 
have run off in the darkness into the woods, 
had it not been for the hope that he might 
still be unable to trace me to this secluded 
spot. Upon the strength of this, I went back 
with Dave and Kit, and as it was now past 
nine o’clock, retired to the skyey chamber, 
though not without many uneasy forebod- 
ings. Some time passed. I had been asleep 
I think—when a garriage, rapidly driven, 
though I had seemed to hear the horses’ feet 
for a long time, drove into Ben’s yard post- 
haste. Isprang up in bed. There was a 
sharp rap at the door, which Ben answered— 
at last. And then in tones I was at no loss 
to recognize, I heard: 

“Excuse me, sir, but you have a youngster 
here, who calls himself Guy Goldsmith.” 


“Not if I know it,” muttered I, springing 


out of bed. The window was open; I snatched 
up the sheet! 

“What’s up?” demanded Kit, rising up 
from his pillow. 

“Kit,” I whispered, “they’re after me! 
But hold on to the end of this sheet, and ’'ll 


love ye to my dying day!” 


He was a boy that didn’t need long expla- 
nations. And in less than half a minute I 


had gone down hand over hand, to the lower 
end of the sheet, and dropped upon the grass 
beneath. Bonney had gone into the house. 
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The moon was just rising. I “took up” the 
road towards Bellengers, with my coat on 
my arm and my stockings in my pocket, once 
more. 


A HORRID BOY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Miss Hepzrpan lived alone in a great 
roomy house on Blank Street in the city of N. 

When I say she lived alone, I except the 
servants, of whom there were five or six, 
Poll the parrot, and Tab the cat, the two 
latter being Miss Hepzibah’s daily and nightly 
companions. 

She always dressed in something like the 
style of a century ago, wore a remarkable 
headdress in the form of a turban, the 
shiniest of black satin dresses, with a great 
stiff ruff about her neck, and black mits upon 
her withered hands. She took snuff vigor- 
ously out of a jewelled snuff-box, and, being 
unable to walk on account of rheumatic in- 
firmities, she sat all day long in an easy-chair 
which had been devised expressly for her, 
which could be rolled from room to room, 
and out over the smooth walks that led 
through her grounds. 

Miss Hepzibah was very rich, but she was 
a poor lonely old woman in spite of her 
wealth. Neither kith nor kin had she. 

There had once been a brother, but some 
family feud had driven him out from his 
home, and recently she had received intelli- 
gence of his death, coupled with the an- 
nouncement that his only child Bertie was to 
be sent out to her, such having been the 
father’s dying request. It was the first inti- 
mation she had received of her brother's 
marriage, but, of course, she could not refuse 
to accept the charge of her orphan niece, for 
niece she had decided it was, since no men- 
tion was made of sex, and the name Bertie 
sounded more feminine than masculine. She 
hadn’t the slightest idea what she was to do 
with the child, but the day set for its arrival 
rolled around, and Miss Hepzibah awoke 
from her after-dinner nap to find her fac- 
totum and man of business, Jones, standing 
before her chair with the child beside him. 

“Why, it’s a boy!” exclaimed Miss Hepzi- 
bah, in horror. 

“Yes, it’s a boy,” assented Jones, imper- 
turbably. 


“ But I hate boys!” snapped Miss Hepzibah. 

“T beg pardon, ma’am—I—I didn’t know—” 
stammered Jones, helplessly. 

“O, you ‘didn’t knowl” quoted Miss 
Hepzibah, vixenishly, shaking her gold snuff- 
box at the bewildered little man; “you 
didn’t know! You men never do know 
anything. I have given up expecting it of 
you. Now, then, please tell me what I am to 
do with a horrid boy in the house. He’ll 
make racket enough to deafen us; he'll tease 
Poll and Tab; he’ll burn us all up in our 
beds. O, I know his tricks!” shaking her 
long lean finger at the little shrinking figure 
trying to hide in the shadow of Jones’s coat 
tails. 

“ Mischief, and noise, and deceit, and lies!” 
jerking out each separate charge with a vig- 
orous nod of her turbaned head; “that’s 
what he’s up to from morning till night. 0, 
I know! Don’t tell me! Now I ask you, 
Jones, what am I to do with him ?” 

“I don—” began Jones, but, recollecting 
himself, he stopped, rubbed his nose as if 
in deep thought, and finally brightened up, 
exclaiming, “You might send him to 
school !” 

“What,” cried Miss Hepzibah, more than 
ever aggravated, “and let him get acquainted 
with all the other horrid boys in the neigh- 
borhood? and have him bringing them in to 
play leap-frog among my flower-beds! Jones, 
I’m ashamed of you! Send him to school? 
No indeed!” 

“Horrid boy!” shrieked Poll, from the 
back of her mistress’s chair. “ Little thief! 
House afire! Told alie! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Stop your noise,” said Miss Hepzibah, 
making a grab for the bird, which eluded her 
and flew to the chandelier, where he hung 
head downwards and laughed at her. The 
noise aroused Tab, who jumped from her 
cushion beside the grate, and sprang upon 
her mistress’s lap. So there they sat, Miss 
Hepzibah and Tab, glaring at the boy who 
was both frightened and fascinated. 


“ How old are you?” suddenly snapped out 
the lady. 

“ Seven, ma’am.” 

“Humph! you might have grown larger, 
seems to me. Can you read?” 

“ Yes ma’am.” 

“ Been to school ?” 

“No ma’am; papa taught me.” And at 
the words the sad blue eyes overflowed. 

“Well, well, child, don’t cry,” said Miss 
Hepzibah, impatiently. “Your name is—” 

“Albert, ma'am; but papa and mamma 
always called me Bertie.” 

“ Bertie is a girl’s name, or ought to be,” 
snapped Miss Hepzibah. “I don’t see why 
you could’nt have been a girl. I hate boys.” 

“Horrid boy!” shouted Poll, hanging by 
one foot from the window cornice. “ Little 
thief! stole the spoons! House afire! Ha, 
ha, 

“ Hold your tongue!” cried Miss Hepzibah. 
“Well, Jones, take him down stairs and tell 
Janet to give him his dinner. I’m sleepy 
now and can’t be bothered any longer.” 

So Bertie was marched off to the lower 
regions, while Miss Hepzibah, after muttering 
“JT hate boys! Why couldn’t it have been a 
girl?” dropped into a doze and was soon 
snoring loudly. 

For several days thereafter Bertie wan- 
dered about the house as quietly as a ghost, 
his aunt having apparently eigher forgotten 
his existence or having come fo the determi- 
nation to let him take care of himself. 

Among her other peouliarities Miss Hepzi- 
bah had a horror of fire. It was a standing 
joke among the servants that her nose was 
all the time growing more turned up from 
her inveterate habit of sniffing, as if she had 
at least scented a conflagration. Many a 
time had she aroused the household at mid- 
night with the reiterated assurance that the 
building was on fire. Night after night was 
Janet compelled to go through the large 
house in the dark, not omitting a single room, 
for the purpose of detecting the incipient 
blaze which was, according to her mistress, 
to consume them all in their beds; and 
though never a spark rewarded the search, 
it was still kept up vigorously. Her fears of 
burglars were only a shade less lively, and 
Janet was instructed to hide the spoons now 
in one place and now in another, in order 
that the sharp eyes of the light-fingered gen- 
try might not be able to spy them out. 

Poll, having detected Miss Hepzibah’s 
weak points, continually harped upon them, 
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crying out that the house was on fire, or the 
spoons stolen, on the slightest provocation. 

Whenever the parrot caught sight of Ber- 
tie his shout of “horrid boy!” so fri$htened 
the child as to cause him to shun the great 
warm handsomely furnished parlor in which 
the bird usually disported himself. 

With Tab Bertie soon got on good terms, 
for he was a kind-hearted little fellow, and 
gentle as the girl into which Miss Hepzibah 
would have transformed him, and in his 
loneliness he was glad to make friends even 
with pussy. 

Tab was usually a very sedate cat, and 
greatly enjoyed her after-dinner nap on the 
silken cushion devoted to her beside the 
parlor fire; but since Bertie’s advent she had 
unbent some of her dignity, had, in fact, 
taken several quiet romps through the hall 
and up and down the stairs, 

It happened that one day, running fall tilt 
after Tab through the hall, Bertie heard 
such acommotion in the parlor as induced 
him to pause and wonder what new mischief 
Poll had been up to. 

“Fire! fire! House afire!’ screamed the 
bird. “Horrid boy! Stole the spoons! 
House afire! Ha, ha, ha!’ And much more 
in the same strain, until Bertie’s curiosity 
was so aroused that he tiptoed to the door 
and looked in. 

But what ailed the parlor? He could 
hardly see across the room for the smoke, 
and while he looked a bright tongue of fire 
leaped out from one of the heavy damask 
window curtains, and another and another 
followed until the delicate lace and rich 
satin were one blaze. Just at first the boy 
stood paralyzed, and neither spoke nor moved; 
then his wits returned, and he began to cry 
“fire!” at the top of his voice. But the ser- 
vants were all at dinner, and even if they had 
heard his screams, there were two pairs of 
stairs to be mounted before they could come 
to the rescue. In the meantime, there were 
the flames reaching out towards the window 
beside the fireplace, where Miss Hepzibah 
always sat in her great armchair. Bertie 
knew she must be there now taking her 
after-dinner snooze, and it was horrible to 
think of the fate which awaited her if help 
did not speedily come. 

Blinded by the smoke, he made a dash 
toward the spot where his aunt always sat, 
and just as Miss Hepzibah awoke, choking 
and struggling for breath, totally at a loss to 
know what was going on, he dragged the 
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chair with its frightened occupant across the 
floor and out into the hall. 

It was none too soon, for the second win- 
dow cuftain was in a light blaze, and poor 
Miss Hepzibah’s turban would have stood a 
good chance of joining the general confla- 
gration. 

By this time the lady was wide awake and 
shouting lustily, “Fire! thieves! murder! 
robbers! Help, some one! Bring water!” 
Poll fluttered, helpless and dismayed to the 
back of her mistress’s chair, while Tab came 
running, half scared to death, to seek pro- 
tection. 

By this time, the servants, with Jones at 
their head, came rushing pell-mell into the 
room. There was noise and confusion of 
tongues, but a few bucketsful of water put 
out the fire, and the danger was averted, 
though the nice furniture and carpets were 
well souked in the operation. Miss Hepzibah 
had been thoroughly frightened, but had 
sustained no personal harm. 

When the question of the origin of the fire 
came up for discussion, and Bertie had told 
his story of its discovery, of course there was 
but one theory of accounting for it. As 
every one had been out of the way except 
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Poll, she was forced, justly, to bear the blame. 

It was decided that she bad purloined a 
box of matches, and, carrying it to her favor- 
ite perch upon the window cornice, had, 
with very little difficulty, set fire to the cur- 
tains. Being ordered off into a solitary con- 
finement, and a bread and water diet, let us 
hope Poll repented and endeavored to lead a 
better life. 

This accident did Bertie a good turn, for 
Miss Hepzibah did not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that, but for his timely assistance, she 
might have been burned more or less badly 
before help came from any other quarter. 

“He is a bright little fellow!” said she, 
decisively; “and my only brother’s son. 
And though I can never quite forgive him 
for not being a girl, he shall be brought up 
as becomes my nephew.” 

So she engaged a tutor for him, and he 
had the best educational advantages money 
could procure, and before long this “ horrid 
boy ” grew to be the pride of his aunt’s heart; 
and the surest way to Miss Hepzibah’s favor 
was to pay Master Bertie a handsome com- 
pliment. And here we will leave them, 
Miss Hepzibah and Bertie, Poll and Tab, a 
very happy quartet. 


THE QUILPIG FAMILY. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


“Wows! Wowh! Wowh!” 

“Hark! isn’t that Jip barking down there 
again?” said Will, as we came out from din- 
ner one day, and were standing for a moment 
in the shade of the great Balm-o’-Gilead tree. 

“Wowh! Wowh! Wowh! Wowh!” 

“ What can he have got there? He’s been 
at it now several days, right there in the 
same spot. I heard him yesterday as much 
as two hours steady. Sounds as if it were 
over there by the “Great Rock.” 

“Wowh! Wowh! Wowh!” 

“ Let’s go over and see.” 

So off we went down through the pasture, 
and entering the woods, crossed the brook 
and went up the side hill, covered with pop- 
lars, toward the “Great Rock.” 

The great rock is what Professor Z—, 
who was up here last summer, called a 
“boulder.” It stands alone in the midst of 
the forest; the tall poplars tower above it 
and hang over it. The professor spent some 


time measuring it. He said it was eighteen 
feet high, and two hundred feet around it at 
the base, pronouncing it one of the largest 
“boulders” he had ever seen. Moss and 
dirt have collected on the top, and a lot of 
little trees and shrubs are growing in it. 
But it is split in two or three places, showing 
great open clefts up and down the sides In 
one of these the dog was barking furiously 
and trying to get further in. Hearing the 
brush crack, Jip looked up from his noisy 
toil, and seeing us, came racing down to 
meet us, his red tongue lolling out and ex- 
citement in his eye. 

“What is it, Jip?” said Will, as he sprang 
up by his side. “But do look at his nose! 
All among his whiskers there. What are 
those, Tom, sticking up so?” 

Sure enough, his nose was full of queer- 
looking little spines, and swollen, too. 

“Been running through the brambles, I 


guess,” said I, 
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“No, these are not thorns,” said Will. 
“Come here, Jip. Let me pull them out.” 

But that was easier said than done. They 
were stuck in hard, and it hurt him dread- 
fully to tear them out. And some were in 
so far we couldn’t get them out at all. 

“Why, Jip! what have you been at?” 
said I. 

“ Hedgehogs, I guess,” said Will. “They 
live in hedges, and such places as that crack 
in the Great Rock. We'll see.” 

Jip was now in the crevice again, excited 
as ever; but we pulled him out and took a 
look. It extended in sidewise some ten feet, 
then turned downward; and just at this 
point, and barely in sight, were a pair of 
wicked little black eyes and a piggish nose, 
covered with what looked like long stiff 
bristles. 

“It’s a hedgehog!” cried Will. 
pole!” 

I got a long dry pole and thrust it into the 
crack; but old Hedgy instantly bobbed down 
his head, and stopped that kind of fun. 

“ He’s got a deep berth there,” said Will. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if there was a whole 
family in there. Can’t we smoke ’em out?” 

But there was no chance to make a fire 
in a way to get a draught of wind to carry in 
the smoke. Smoke wont go down hill unless 
there’s a draught. So we had to give that 
up too. 

“They’ve got a pretty strong house there, 
no mistake,” said Will, as we went away 
completely baffled. “But we'll try the trap.” 

And the next morning we set a trap in 
the seam, chaining it to a stake; and went 
down again that night to see what we had 
got. The trap was gone; the stake had been 
pulled over in such a way that the ring in 
the end of the chain had slipped over the top 
of it. Two pairs of eyes were watching us 
at the bottom of the crevice this time, and 
we could hear the trap clank down there. 

“T declare, they’ve done us again!” ex- 
claimed Will. “And we shall get a scolding 
for losing the trap in such a foolish way. 
But who'd have thought they were so strong! 
We must have ’em now, though, somehow! 
Perhaps we can surprise ’em when they’re 
out feeding. Wonder what they live on?” 

“ Squirrels, I guess,” said I. “There’s a 
plenty of them round here.” 

“O, they’re not spry enough for that!” 
said Will. “ Let’s ask Mr. Henry.” 

Mr. Henry is a sort of gentleman farmer 
who moved up from the city on to the farm 
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next to father’s last summer. He brought a 
large library with him, and farms it “ scien- 
tifically,” they say. So the next day, when 
I went up to tell him his cattle were all out 
in the road, I asked him what hedgehogs ate. 
He took down a large book, and after looking 
a moment, read “ The hedgehog is nocturnal 
in its habits, and feeds upon insects and 
reptiles.” 

“That is,” said he, shutting the book, “ he 
comes out in the night and eats flies, frogs 
and snakes.” 

I ran home to tell the boys. 
Crooker was there. 

“Eats what!” exclaimed the old man, as I 
was telling them. 

“ Flies and snakes,” said I. 

“Who said so?”’ cried he. 

“Mr. Henry.” . 

“Pooh! That’s all Henry knows!” laughed 
the old fellow. “Sounds just like him. Flies 
and snakes! I don’t believe a hedgehog ever 
ate a snake in the world. And I shouldn’t 
think the night would be a very good time to 
catch flies. But Dll tell you what they do 
eat,” continued he. “They love sweet apples 
dearly. I’ve got a ‘sweet tree’ down in my 
lower lot, and every fall I see them there, 
and find where they’ve chanked up the 
apples. And they come into the cornfield, 
too. They like corn as well as a ’coon, espe- 
cially when it’s in the milk at roasting time, 
And they used to come into my wheat some- 
times and tangle it down. I once came 
across one side the road with his mouth full 
of young raspberry sprouts. But I s’ pose it 
is with a hedgehog as ’tis with a good many 
other creatures. They aint very particular, 
and will eat most anything when they get 
hungry enough. But I don’t believe they 
ever ate a snake, though.” 

“Wish we could catch one,” said Will, 
after the old man had gone. “We'd keep 
him and see what he would eat.” 

A few days after, father sent us over to 
salt the sheep. We had to go right by the 
Great Rock. 

“Let’s creep up easy,” said Will. “Per- 
haps they’ll be out.” 

So we kept Jip back, and crept up slow. 
But all was quiet about the rock; and we 
were just going away, when Jip ran along to 
the foot of one of the poplars and began to 
bark. We looked up, and there, among the 
branches almost to the top, was some sort of 
a creature; we couldn’t see it very plainly for 
the leaves, 
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“ Looks some like the hedgehog,” said Will. 

“TI didn’t know they climbed trees,” said I. 

“Nor I either,” said he. “But we'll see. 
Hunt round and get some stones.” 

A woodchuck had been digging his hole 
close by, and had thrown out plenty of small 
stones. We gathered up these, and began a 
regular bombardment. It took a good many 
throws to get the range, and after we began 
to hit him, he stood fire pretty well. But at 
last Will took him with a big one. He lost 


his hold on the limb, and came blundering 


through the leaves. But the moment he 
struck the ground he put his head between 
his fore paws, drew in his hind legs, and so 
rolled himself all up into a ball like a ball of 
yarn. It was on the side hill, and he rolled 
down toward the bottom. Jip sprang after 
him, in spite of us, and got another prickly 
mouthful of quills. He didn’t want but one 
taste, though, so we had him to dispose of 
without his aid after that. The quills stuck 
out in every direction; he was an ugly chap 
to touch. Hunters make them unroll by 
placing them before a fire and so roasting 
them to it. But we hadn’t any fire, so we 
paid on to him with a club, and finally de- 
spatched him. The end of the stick was 
stuck full of the quills when we had finished 
with him. But that is all a lie about their 
throwing their quills! This one didn’t, and 
old Mr. Crooker says they can’t; though they 
do come out pretty easy. 

This one was about a foot and a half long, 
and very puggy and thick. He had a coat of 
yellowish hair black at the tips, and above 
this rose the bristles and quills. These also 
were all tipped with black, which gave him 
the appearance of being entirely black. 
Those along the back were the longest and 
stiffest. Some of them were four inches long, 
and sharp as needles, They had tiny barbs 
like wheat-beard. That was the reason we 
had to pull so when we got them out of Jip’s 
nose. Once let them touch into the flesh 
and they will keep going deeper and deeper 
of themselves, till they go clean through any- 
body. If they strike a bone they will work 
round it. Old Mr. Crooker told us he once 
knew an old Indian hunter, they called 
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Sabattus, who got some into his back, and in 
three weeks they came out on his breast. 
That’s a pretty tough one! But you shall 
have it as cheap as we did. One thing I can 
tell for truth. Those that got into Jip’s 
breast did come out around his shoulders 
and along his back. We used to pull them 
out after the points came through. They 
come out easy enough that way—point fore- 
most. He had a pretty hard time of it, though, 
while they were going through him. He used 
to lie and howl and snap at the places. 

The next time we went over to the pas- 
ture we took aturn up by the rock again. 
There were three young ones out a little way 
from the crevice. I suppose the death of the 
old one had driven them out to take care of 
themselves. They didn’t see us till we had 
got close upon them. Quick as a wink they 
rolled up into three little balls. Will ran 
back after the bushel basket, while I stood by 
them with a little switch, to keep them from 
unrolling and running off Whenever one 
would begin to raise his head I would give 
him a little tap with the stick, to make him 
sleep again. We carried them up in the bas- 
ket. They looked just like three little yellow 
dumplings. We kept them a long while in 
an open pen made of boards, They would 
eat mice and most any kind of berries. 
After the apples got ripe, we used to feed 
them with the sweet ones. They would play 
with each other a little sometimes. But 
they were rather mean-dispositioned little 
chaps—regular hedgehogs! And we weren’t 
much sorry when they turned up among the 
missing one morning. But I’ve often 
thought since that we did treat the family 
over there in the Great Rock rather mean. 
And I’m rather sorry I helped pound the old 
one to death. I know girls would think we 
were horrid cruel; and I suppose we were. 
But when have the stronger ever let the 
weaker alone? Besides, after we had once 
begun upon them and lost our trap, it came 
to be a point of honor with us to take their 
fort somehow. We said just as Mr. Henry 
read to us what Cato, an old Roman, said 
about Carthage—“The Quillpigs must be 
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WE were in search of a house, Paul and I, 
and when we saw Elm House we exclaimed 
in one breath, “ What a lovely place!” 

Elm House was a large old-fashioned brick 
house, with balcony and veranda running 
round two sides, and a neatly laid out yard 
surrounded by stately elms of a century’s 
growth, The wide low rooms pleased us, 
and we were soon installed in Elm House. 

The neighbors made so many queer re- 
marks that I laughingly remarked to Paul: 

“TI should think the place uncanny, by 
appearances.” 

“Perhaps it is,” with a smile. 
Nell!” in a surprised tone. 

“What is it?” 

“ Some one struck me.” 

“ Has the ghost come so soon ?” 

“Nonsense!” impatiently. 

We had been at Elm House about a month, 
when Paul was late, and I ran down to the 
gate to meet him. Hearing a convulsive 
sobbing, I ran back to the house. The door 
was closed and refused to open. Bright 
lights shone through blood-red curtains, low 
soothing words mingled with wild sobs as the 
door swung open of its own accord, and a 
funeral train wound slowly down the walk. 
A fair-haired, blue-eyed child stood on the 
steps sobbing wildly, her little arms out- 
stretched after the silent loved one who 
nevermore would heed the pleading childish 
voice. A young woman now appeared, and 
taking the child in her arms, disappeared up 
the oaken staircase, the door closing quickly 
and noiselessly behind her. 

“ Whither roam your thoughts, little one ?” 
called Paul’s familiar voice, a moment later. 

Making some light reply, I watched with 
some curiosity to see him open the door. 
After several ineffectual efforts he asked, in 
surprise, what made me fasten the door as I 
came out. 

“T did not fasten it,” I replied. 

He rang the bell; the girl tried her skill in 
vain to let us in, and we were obliged to go 
round the back way. 

That night, as I was passing through the 
hall, I found the door open, and closed and 
bolted it. Paul, coming in soon after, said, 
carelessly : 


“Why, 
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“You opened the door, did you not? but 
why did you not close it?” 

Next day he examined the door thoroughly, 
but found nothing wrong. 

It was not long before Jane said, abruptly: 

“T can’t stay any longer, ma’am.” 

“What is the trouble?” inquired I. 

“Nothing with you, ma’am, but the house, 
It’s enough to make your hair rise to hear 
the groans and cries I’ve heard since I’ve 
been here, and I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Do you see anything ?” 

“Yes indeed, I do. I see two men, a 
woman and a child,” her voice falling toa 
whisper. “There’s something awful been 
done here.” 

“Nonsense!” said I. 
dream probably.” 

“T was wide awake as ever I was,” she 
retorted, in a positive tone. 

I laughed, coaxed, and offered to increase 
her wages to no purpose. Here I will say 
that I had several girls, but none stayed over 
a week until— But I anticipate. 

It was a lovely August night, and Paul 
and I sat in the parlor singing duets by 
moonlight. The silver moon shone into the 
room with mild beauty, and pale shadows 
danced and played on wall and carpet as 
the fragrant summer wind stirred the elm 
branches, 

“How cool and refreshing this wind is,” 
exclaimed Paul, suddenly. 

As he spoke I felt a current of cold air fill 
the room; so cool, indeed, I shivered in my 
thin dress. The air grew colder, and an 
awful fear of I knew not what chilled my 
blood. I glanced at Paul; his face was 
deathly pale. 

There was the sound of footsteps in the 
hall, the door swang open silently, a man 
entered bearing a dead child—the same I 
had seen on the steps—in his arms. 

He walked to the hearth—Elm House had 
an old-fashioned brick hearth and fireplace— 
removed the bricks, placed the child in the 
cavity, and then replaced the bricks. 

The next day Paul had the bricks removed, 
and to our horror there was found the skele- 
ton of a child. 

We were not disturbed for some time after 
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this, and when we were, the ghostly sights 
had entirely changed in character, and were 
only seen in the chambers, one small room 
at the back of.the house being particularly 
affected. At night a woman might be seen 
slowly traversing the rooms, looking back 
with fearful glances, as if she were followed, 
always going to the smaller room. 

One night, late in October, I was awakened 
by a feeling of dread. To my dismay I saw 
the face of my ghostly visitor close to my 
own. Waving her hand, as if for me to fol- 
low her, she moved to the door. With a 
beating heart I rose. Swiftly she glided on 
through hall and chambers, never pausing 
until reaching the room I before mentioned. 
Touching a black spot on the paper a tiny 
door swung open, showing a narrow shelf 
laden with manuscripts. 

There was a slight noise, and turning I 
saw a man glaring with fierce fiendish eyes 
on the woman’s shrinking figure. He ap- 
peared to ask some question. She drew her- 
self ‘up to her full height with a gesture of 
disdain and loathing. With one stride he 
was by her side, grasping her throat. There 
was a gurgling cry, and with a wild shriek, I 
fell lifeless to the floor. 

“Ts she dead?” I asked, eagerly, on 
recovering. 

Then, seeing Paul’s bewildered face, I told 
him what I had seen. Together we sought 
the chamber, and lo! the secret door stood 
open. With eager hands we gathered up the 
papers and read: 

June, 1834, 

“With the consciousness that death—per- 
haps violent—is near me, that I pen these 
pages, hoping at some future time some one 
will find them. 

“There were only three of us—Maurice, 
Hattie and I—Fanny Hartwell. Hattie mar- 
ried a poor man, and father, a stern old man, 
never forgave her, or allowed me to visit her; 
but I did secretly until she went west. I 
never heard from her afterwards, but I can’t 
believe they are all dead, Hattie, Leslie and 
little Paul, if they do tell me so. It is to 
make my will in their favor, and I never will 
—never! 
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“When father died I went to live with 
Maurice. His wife’s father and brother 
were there also. In a little while Maurice 
sickened and died. 0, the horror, the agony 
I suffered when I knew they poisoned him! 
In a few weeks his wife followed him, and I 
was alone, save their little girl. O, how 
angry they were when Clara died, and they 
were not guardians to little Dell. 

“T wanted to go to Hattie then, but Dell 
was ailing, and they kept me closely. O my 
darling, I can hear your shrieks of agony 
even now, when the cruel blows cut your 
tender flesh! My brain is on fire as I think, 
Well, my darling died, and Jasper took up 
the brick hearth to put her under it. There 
is another angel in heaven to greet me when 
Igo. All are gone, all! 

“ 'They—Jasper and his father—have tried 
every way to make me marry one of them. 
I shall carry the marks of their brutality to 
my grave, but I will never yield, Heaven help 
me! never.” 


Here a number of pages were blotted. Sev- 
eral months had elapsed before the narrative 
again commenced. 


“Tt is nearly over. Heaven is close by. 
If Hattie only knew! 

“Jasper little thinks my will was made 
long ago. I knew of this secret place and 
have kept it here ever since. 

“JT dreamed last night that Hattie and 
Leslie were gone, but little Paul will perhaps 
have the money that has caused me this 
living death. All of mine and Maurice’s, 
too, now little Dell has died.” 


Here the narrative closed abruptly. 

“Yes, it is me! I am little Paul!” ex- 
claimed Paul, excitedly, as he perused the 
will. “I have a faint remembrance of her,” 
he continued, “but we never heard from her 
after going west. Poor Aunt Fanny!” 

The will was proved, and Paul received his 
aunt’s property; not all, but enough to set 
him up in business, and give us a beautiful 
home with considerable besides. 

Elm House was never after disturbed. 
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REPAIRING BREACHES.—“ There was a 
duel at Berne between a woman and a man, 
but the woman, conquered,” says an old 
chronicle, under date of 1288. This kind of 
duel was common enough among the Teu- 
tonic races. Nor could it have been so very 
unsuitable; that is, accepting the Empress 
Elizabeth and the Duchess Cymburga as fair 
specimens of the German woman in those 
ages—the ladies we have named being beau- 
ties, either of whom could crush a horseshoe 
out ofall shape hetween her fingers. Breaches 
of promise and similar disputes were decided 
by duel in mediwval Germany, a faithless 
swain or errant husband having to meet his 
indignant victim hand to hand in the lists. 
In the approved form of this duel, the dame 
was reducedto her chemise. One of its 
sleeves was lengthened for the occasion by 
about eighteen inches; and tied up in the 
end of this long sleeve was a neat paving- 
stone. The man was also stripped to his last 
garment, had his left arm tied close to his 
side, was furnished with a short baton, half 
an ell in length, and was clapped in a tub 
planted waist-deep in the ground. The lady 
manceuvred round the tub and struck at her 
antagonist with her sleeve, while he defended 
himself as best he could with his baton. He 
had, however, but a poor chance of triumph 
in such a contest against a thoroughbred 
termagant. She might, indeed, miscalculate 
her stroke and twine her sleeve round the 
baton. But even then she had by no means 
the worst of the contest, and was much more 
likely to disarm him than he was to pull her 
into the receptacle. Stili the latter catastro- 
phe must have occurred at times, or the man- 
uscripts that deal with this species of duel, 
chiefly by lively drawings, would not have 
represented the female champion in one of 
these encounters, with her heels high in the 
air, and her head out of sight in the tub. 


Tue Porson CABINET.—This cabinet is 
one of the most ingenious things we have 
seen, says the London Lancet, for a long 
time, and its adoption ought, as far as any- 
thing can do so, to preclude the possibility of 
mistakes. It consists of a number of bottles, 
labelled, arranged in a row, and each fitted 
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into its own recess, with a dial-plate on which 
are the names of the drugs, and an indicator. 
Presuming morphia is required, the indicator 
must be placed accurately over the mark on 
the morphia division on the dial, and this 
action liberates the bottle. If, inadvertently, 
the indicator has been placed over the wrong 
name, the dispenser would find the morphia 
bottle fast, and thus be compelled to rectify 
the error. If he should require a second or 
third poison, and omit to replace those pre- 
viously used, the grooves in the blocks are so 
arranged as to prevent any bottle being placed 
in any other than its own compartment. 


THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The press of the country has spoken in 
most favorable terms of “Tue MonrHLy 
NOVELETTE,” 8 publication that just suits 
the great reading public, as it is free from re- 
views, book notices, lectures, and all such dry 
matter. It is only $2.00 a year, or 20 cents 
single copy. Itis fast becoming a favorite 
in this country and Canada. All who have 
sent to us $1.50 for a year’s subscription to 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE, can receive “THE 
MoNTHLY NOVELBTTE” for one year by 
forwarding to us $150, as we club the two 
publications for $3.00. 

“THe MONTHLY NOVELETTE. — Messrs. 
Thomes & Talbot’s new magazine, ‘THE 
MontTuHLy NOVELETTE,’ is just what any 

ublication is sure to be that the firm takes 
old of—spicy, interesting, and full of good 
stories of varied character.” —Geneva Courier. 


“THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE is filled with 
original stories by the best authors, and there 
is not a dull article in the whole lot, as the 
reader will say after a careful perusal. Cheap! 
We should rather think it is. A large volume 
for 20 cents is not to be had every day, and 
only a large circulation will warrant it.”— 
Bureau County Republican. 

“THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE’s role of 
stories gives evidence of care and discrimina- 
tion, while each number of the periodical 
contains a large amount of information ob- 
tained from original sources, and felicitously 
illustrated.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


_ 3@"Send 15 cents for sample copy. For 
sale at all the enterprising periodical depots 
in the country. THOMES & TALBOT, 

63 ConeREss St., Boston. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Fricassk stew 
them until tender. With a sharp knife re- 
move the largest bones; flour the pieces and 
fry them a light brown color, and pour into 
the frying-pan a tumblerful of the broth they 
were stewed in. Dredge in an even table- 
spoonful of flour, cover the pan with a lid, 
and stew until the gravy is thick enough. 
Pour this over the fowl, and serve hot. Onion 
shred fine may be used if the flavor is relished, 


or parsley chopped fine. 


Force-MEAT half a pound of 
veal or very tender beef, half a pound of bacon 
or nice kidney suet if preferred; beat them 
fine together in a mortar, or grind them ina 
sausage grinder; add a small teacup of bread 
crumbs moistened with cream. Season with 
half a nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of mace, an 
even tablespoonful of chopped parsley; pepper 
and salt to taste. Work all together with a 
well-beaten egg. If the paste is too stiff add 
another egg or only the yolk, or a little more 
cream. If not stiff enough they will fall to 
pieces. Fry in hot lard, They should be the 
size of a nutmeg, if for soup; larger, if to be 
served with roast. 


A Frencu Fre Savce.—Beat the yolks of 
two raw eggs; season them with salt, pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stir well; 
add the grated peel of a lemon. Add slowly 
two tablespoonfuls of fresh olive oil, stirring 
constantly until well mixed. Add the juice of 
the lemon, or vinegar, to make a piquant 
sauce. Color green with spinach juice. 


Sauce Fok Bortep Fow1s.—Beat the yolk 
of an egg; add to ita tumbler of melted butter, 
one wineglass of sweet cream; stew five min- 
utes. Season any way liked. This makes a 
nice sauce for pork chops, if seasoned with 
sage. 


Breap Savuce.—A tumbler of bread crumbs; 
pour over them two tumblers of boiling milk 
or pale veal broth. Let this stand until the 
bread has absorbed the gravy; stew five min- 
utes. Make it sufficiently rich with butter; 
season in any way liked; salt to taste. 


Licnt Breap.—To three pints of sifted flour 
pour one pint of warm milk or water and a 
tumbler of good yeast. Beat well and set it 
to rise in a moderately warm place; make this 


at night. In the morning, stir to the sponge a 
pint of warm water and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt; work in as much flour as will make a 
rather stiff dough. Work it well; mould it 
into loaves; let it rise; bake in a moderately 
quick oven. Use, when cold, for dinner bread. 
It makes good toast when stale. 


TEA AND Soup For Invatips.—Make 
the cook understand that the virtue of beef tea 
is to contain all the contents and flavors of 
lean beef in a dilute form, and its vices are to 
be sticky and strong, and to set in too hard a 
jelly when cold. When she understands this, 
let her take half a pound of fresh-killed beef 
for every pint of tea she wants, and carefully 
remove all fat, sinew, vein and bone. Let it be 
cut up into pieces under an inch square, and 
set to soak for twelve hours in one-third of the 
water required to be made into tea. Then let 
it be taken out and simmered for three hours 
in the remaining two-thirds of water, the quan- 
tity lost by evaporation being replaced from 
time to time. The boiling liquor is then to be 
poured on the cold liquor in which the meat 
was soaked. The solid meat is to be dried, 
pounded in a mortar, and minced so as to cut 
up all strings in it, and mixed with the liquid. 
When the beef tea is made daily, it is conven- 
ient to use one day’s boiled meat for the next 
day’s tea,as thus it has time to dry and is 
easiest pounded. Good soup is that which is 
most like this beef tea, and is a very digestible 
article; bad soup, that which least resembles 
it, and is to be avoided as poison. 


Liymrent.—No better liniment was ever 
used than equal parts of alcohol, laudanum 
and oil of wormwood. It reduces the swelling 
rapidly, and removes soreness like a charm, 


To Remove A Fruon.—Apply a fly-blister 
five or six hours; then remove, and under the 
blister will appear the felon; take out with 
knife or needle. 


To Prevent Mortirication.— Apply a 
poultice of hop yeast mixed with charcoal as 
fine as flour to the wound. 


Cure For Locxsaw.—Apply the green 
grease of a brass candlestick to the wound, 
which causes it to run; it is said to be a cer 
tain speedy cure; or apply warm turpentine 
into the wound, 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A very good story is told of one of our 
sharp specimens of Young America, whose 
“fast” ways had necessitated his being cut 
off by the “ governor” from any further ex- 
penditure of his means. The young man 
finally became weary of leading a slow life 
without money, but he had invented so many 
stories to accomplish his designs, each of 
which succeeded, that he resolved to make 
one more attempt. He was in pressing need 
of $25, and concluded, if possible, to draw it 
in installments rather than to excite the cu- 
riosity of his father, and thus defeat his pro- 
ject. He put on abold face, and visited the 
governor, and gravely informed him that a 
certain dog fancier on Elizabeth Street was 
actually teaching dogs to talk; his terms 
were $10 down, and $16 when the canine was 
able to speak. The governor doubted the 
story, but finally concluded to invest $10 in 
the arrangement, but added, “ Mind, George, 
if he don’t learn Fido (their dog) to speak, I 
wont give you the additional $15.” “All 
right,” says George, and away he went on a 
spree, of course. 

After the lapse of several days, and when 
the $10 had been all wasted, George returned 
home and told a straight story concerning the 
progress Fido was making under his tutor. 
The next day the governor requested that 
Fido should give an exhibition of his skill, 
and ordered George to bring him in, but was 
informed that the dog had been shot, and the 
sad event was explained in this way by the 
truthful George: “ You see I went and got 
the dog, and on my way home he talked all 
sorts of nonsense, and when I reached the 
house and I sat down in the dining-room, he 
crept up on my lap, and, putting his mouth 
close to my ear, he whispered and told me in 
a very confidential way that the old man was 
in the habit of talking sweet to the servant 
girl in the kitchen. I concluded if the dog 
was going to lie so outrageously, that he had 
better be killed, and I shot him!” The gov- 
ernor remarked: “ That’s a good boy; here’s 
your $15, and whenever you want any more, 
just let me know, but don’t say anything to 
your mother.” 


A gentleman who was always at variance 
with some one of his acquaintances, and to 


whom a law suit was as the bread of life, 
having quarrelled with a neighbor, once 
sought the counsel of a lawyer, who was 
more celebrated for sound common sense than 
for erudition. Having stated his case, he 
asked for a legal opinion in writing. After 
some hesitation, the request was being grant- 
ed, when our litigious friend approached 
where the counsellor was seated, and looking 
over the latter’s shoulder, saw the words, 
“Tn the case of so-and-so, my oppinion is—” 
when, striking his fist on the table, he ex- 
claimed, “ Pshaw! I wouldn’t give a straw 
for an opinion with two p’s.” And with that, 
left the room in disgust. 


Down in Dallas county, a pump peddler 
called upon an old lady, but she refused to 
buy, declaring that she had nothing to pay 
him with—unless, she said, in a bantering 
way, he would take one of her daughters. 

The peddler told her to “bring out the 
girls.” 

They were called in, and the peddler se- 
lected the one he would take in exchange for 
a pump. The bargain was concluded, the 
couple were married, and the pump was put 
into the well. All went merry as a marriage 
bell for two or three days, when one night the 
peddler pulled outhis pump and decamped; 
leaving on the old lady’s hands a disconsolate 
daughter and a pumpless well. 


A schoolmaster tells the following good 
story: I was once teaching in a quiet coun- 
try village. The second morning of the ses- 
sion I had time to survey my surroundings, 
and among the scanty furniture I espied a 
three-legged stoel. “Is this the dunce 
block ?” LI asked a little girl of five. The dark 
eyes sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and 
the lips rippled out, “ I guess so; the teacher 
always sits on it.” 


The following is the conclusion of an epi- 
taph on a tombstone in East Tennessee: 

“ She lived a life of virtue and died of the 
cholera morbus, caused by eating green fruit 
in the full hope of a blessed immortality, at 
the early age of 21 years, 7 months and 16 
days. Reader, go thou and do likewise.” 


SMITH?S HUNTING EXPEDITION. 


Smith believes that fishing and hunting can be Whips a small stream in Dorchester for four hours, 
found near home. and only catches cold and a bullfrog. 


Wi! 


> 


ducks which he 
vin Hill. 


—— 


Small wants to know what he means off the and returns home disgusted with 


Obtains a shot, with a kicking gun. 
} 


